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otograph by James & Bushnell, Seattle. See page 233 of this issue. 
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GEORGE MONROE as the lady president of the Society for the Pa ao of the Suffragette Political Boss, in “All 
Aboard." Photograph by Hall, New York. See page 233 of this issue. 
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JANE COWL as Mary Turner, in ‘Within the Law."’ Photograph by White, New York. 
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FRANK KEENAN, who is now Pie ina “- entitled, “Vindication.” His role is that of an ex-Confederate of a 
type similar to that of General Warren, in e Warrens of Virginia.’ Photograph by 
Frank C. Bangs, New York. 
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The sisters TALIAFERRO, who are to star together next season in a play by Cleveland Moffett. MABEL TALIA- 
FERRO is shown at the right, and MISS EDITH at the left. Photograph by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
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AS THE BOY WATCHED THE CHORUS DANCE BACK AND FORTH, CN AND OFF 


THE STAGE, AGAIN AND YET AGAIN, HE THOUGHT OF STUAR'’S WORDS AT 
TABLE: ‘IT’S YOUTH, THEY WANT, YOUTH, MORE YOUTH, ALWAYS YOUTH.” 


— FROM 


THE NOVEL OF NEW YORK THEATRICAL LIFE, BY W. CAREY WONDERLY, ON 


““THE CALCIUM MOON,”’ 
PAGE 242 
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The Boy Who 
Revived Rag-time 
By RENNOLD WOLF 


| deeply that it is not likely to 
=] be eradicated in this life is the 
picture of my first contact with Irving 
Berlin, now beyond all question the 
world’s most consistently successful 
writer of popular songs. The place, a 
long sweep of parlors and bedrooms on 
the second floor of Young’s Hotel, At- 
lantic City; the time, midnight until 
dawn; the cast, Irving Berlin, Vincent 
Bryan, Channing Pollock and the writer 
hereof. 

That quartet of more or less rising 
young literary workers were in the 
throes of song-building, than which 
there are no throes more harrowing or 
enervating. Mr. Pollock and I, in the 
interest of art and the gross receipts, 


[| | epty thar in my memory so 


201 


had written a travesty called “Hell,” - 


with the sub-title, ‘‘Everybody Goes 
There.” The occasion was far more im- 
portant than our. little work, for ‘‘ Hell” 
was to be one-half of the entertainment 
with which the Folies Bergére, New 
York’s most luxurious and novel resort 
for the Tired Business Man, was to be 
opened the following week. 

The entire organization, including 
phalanxes of chorus girls, affluent prima 
donnas, lugubrious comedians, a large 


orchestra, various managers, and rela- . 


tives, friends and chauffeurs of man- 


agers, had gone to Atlantic City one. 


week in advance for a preliminary trial 
of the production at the Apollo Theatre. 
When ‘‘Hell” was opened on Monday 
night at the Apollo, although it 4was 
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found to be generally in good condition 
—if a prejudiced author may be par- 
doned for saying so—the necessity of 
one rousing song in the travesty became 
apparent to everybody concerned. 

A song called ‘The Messenger 
Boy,” upon which we all had relied for 
the coveted “punch,” had “‘fallen 
down,” to drift into the vernacular of 
the theatre. The idea of the song was 
to set forth the various emergencies 
when a messenger boy and a 
written lie of excuse or ex- 
planation might bring 
pardon to one who had 
failed to keep an en- 
gagement or who was 
occupied in clandes- 
tine pursuits. Ada 
Lewis, massively 
supported by 
twelve buxom show- 
girls, rendered the 
verses and refrains, 
after which the bux- 
om ones_ passed 
through the audi- 
ence, delivering mes- 
sages to old gentle- 
men in the aisle seats, ° 
ostensibly receiving the 
answers, and returning to 
the stage to read the replies, 
which the authors previ- photo- 


ously had written. Grae OX ew York 


Again apologizing as a 



















i diced i, | | FOR FOUR YEARS HE SANG 
prejudiced author, may IN ‘NIGGER MIKE’S” RESORT 


Maurice Levi, the composer of 
“Hell,” was not in Atlantic City. How- 
ever, the Board-walk swarmed with 
composers, lyric writers 'and volunteer 
authors of all descriptions—the usual 
crowd of minute-men who are always on 
hand at an out-of-town premiére, eager 
and ready to answer a call for help. 
Among them was Irving Berlin. Vin- 
cent Bryan, another song writer of es- 
tablished ability, accompanied him, but 
only in the capacity of court 
jester. It was decided that 
we call in Mr. Berlin to 

supply the tune for an- 
, other of what my col- 
laborateur, Mr. Pol- 
lock, always referred 

to airily as “our 
deathless lyrics.” 
We assembled in 
Mr. Berlin’s im- 
posing suite of par- 
lors, where there was 
a a piano, and then I 
nd | discovered why that 


eventually .win  suc- 
cess. Seated at the in- 
strument, he, was not 
long in conceiving a 
© melody, which immedi- 
’ ately he began to pound 
out. All night, until dawn 
was breaking, he sat on the 
stool, playing that same 
melody over and over and 


explain that the costum- In NEW yorK’s CHINATOWN Over again, while _ two 


show-girls did not lend 
atmosphere to the num- 
ber. They were frankly exposed in silk 
tights, over which they wore a sort of 
mantle, bearing a general resemblance 
to a lace curtain. The illusion was not 
there. The spectacle was that merely of 
twelve overfed young women who might 
have been drafted from that justly 
celebrated organization of uplift in 
popular-price _ burlesque known as 
“Billy Watson’s Beef Trust.” At any 
rate, the number distinctly did not 
““9o0,”’ and, following the performance, 
the late Henry B. Harris and Jesse L. 
Lasky, the managers, urged the weary 
authors to substitute another. 


' ing of the twelve buxom AND FORCOMPENSATIONRE- fagged and dejected lyric 


CEIVED ONLY THE PENNIES writers struggled and 
PATRONS TOSSED TO HIM. 


heaved to fit it with words. 
Berlin must have played that tune two 
thousand times in the course of the 
night without leaving the stool once. 
But never did he by a glance or a word 
show the least sign of weariness or dis- 
couragement. 

One cigarette replaced another as he 
pegged away; a piteler of beer, sta- 
tioned at one end of the keyboard, was 
replenished frequently; and there he 
sat, trying patiently to suggest, to two 
minds that were completely worn out 
by long rehearsals and over-work, a lyric 
that would fit his melody. Mr. Pollock 
and I paced the floor; we sat, in turn, in 
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always coming in noiselessly, offering a 
suggestion, and then gliding out 
. VW V noiselessly and mys- 
VW teriously to seek 
some fellow night- 
hawk inclined to late 
sociability. He moved 
in and out like a 
specter, sometimes 
returning with a 
fresh pitcher of 
beer or a handful 
of cigars, but al- 
ways denoting by 
his manner that he 
felt for us a sym- 
pathy born of 
similar experiences 
of his own. 
I am _ somewhat 
ashamed to record the 
net output of that 
night’s work, and in do- 
ing so hasten to state that 
the fault was in no 
w degree Mr. Berlin’s, 











IRVING BERLIN 
AND HIS BRIDE 
ON. THEIR 
HONEYMOON AT 
PALM BEACH. 
TWO MONTHS 
LATER, MRS. 
BERLIN DIED. 

IT WAS AS AN 
EXPRESSION OF 
HIS GREAT GRIEF 
THAT BERLIN 
WROTE ‘‘ WHEN 

I LOST YOU,” 
WHICH IS 

HIS MOST 
SUCCESSFUL SONG 

















IRVING BERLIN AND THE THREE KUHNS AT ATLANTIC CITY 


every chair and on every divan in the but entirely that of two aspiring libret- 
rooms; we tore at our hair—or, rather, tists, who had arrived at a state of men- 


» at Mr. Pollock’s hair; we fumed, we tal fag which rendered it. dtterly im- 
sputtered, and probably we cursed. And possible for them to librett. But here is 
the mountain gave forth a mouse. that chorus, and I blush as I write it 


My tired brain, almost in a state of down: 
collapse, was still sufficiently alert to Dearke, please keep the téai waiting# 
note the movements of Mr. Bryan. He Dearie, don’t be so hesitating— 
was constantly in and out of the room, There'll be just you and me. ca 
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And if your wife comes buzzin’, 
Tell her that I’m your cousin— 
Please keep it waiting, dear, for me. 


I am quite willing to concede that the 
foregoing is the champion long-distance, 
catch-as-catch-can atrocious lyric of 
the world. 

And yet, all this time, Mr. Berlin had 
in his possession the words and music of 
*‘Alexander’s Rag-time Band,” which 
the management had refused to accept. 

The Folies Bergére directly and in- 
directly lost for the management $400,- 
000. The newspapers have recited at 
length the merits and deficiencies of 
“Hell,” and I am quite willing to abide 
by their verdict. But the scheme in its 
entirety was so abominably handled 
that the doom of the pretty little com- 
bination restaurant and music hall was 
sealed from the beginning. No feature 
of the gigantic failure was so tragic as 
the lack of judgment that resulted in 
the declination of ‘‘Alexander’s Rag- 
time Band.’’? One number of its in- 
gratiating, popular qualities frequently 
has “‘made” a musical entertainment. 
The Folies Bergére might have had the 
exclusive rights of this song for nothing, 
but it was turned aside, only a few weeks 
later to sweep the country, to be sung in 
every town and hamlet of the civilized 
world, and to earn for its publishers 
alone $150,000. 

In the popular mind, Berlin’s fame 
rests largely upon “Alexander’s Rag- 
time Band,’ and therefore I have 
mentioned it first among his works. 
The story of its writing has never before 
appeared in print. The greater portion of 
the song was written in ten minutes, and 
in the offices of the music publishing 
firm, Watterson, Berlin and Snyder, 
while five or six pianos and as many 
vocalists were making bedlam with. 
songs of the day. 

Berlin was not impressed by it when 
the melody first came to him. In fact, 
after playing it over a few times on the 
piano, he did not take-the trouble to 
note the melody on paper. He might 
never have completed the song had it 
not been for a trip to Palm Beach, 
Florida, which months later he ar- 
ranged to take with Jean Schwartz and 
Jack M. Welch. Just before train time 


he went to his offices to look aver his 
manuscripts, in order to leave the best 
of them for publication during is 
absence. Among his papers he found a 
memorandum referring to “‘ Alexander,” 
and after considerable reflection he re- 
called its strains. Largely for the lack of 
anything better with which to kill time, 
he sat at the piano and completed the 
song. 

During his absence the firm en- 
deavored to introduce the song in cur- 
rent productions. None of the managers 
or singers to whom it was submitted 
expressed any faith in it. So Mr. Snyder 
of the firm continued to ‘peddle it until 
he too began to lose interest. 

Berlin says that the song received its 
first impetus during the Friars’ Frolic 
of that year. A big minstrel show had 
been arranged by the Friars for tour, 
and Berlin volunteered to sing in the 
first part. The song he chose was 
“Alexander.”’ In eight or ten big cities, 
notably New York, the song scored 
a sensational success. In a few weeks its 
melody was being whistled and played 
all over the country. Over a million and 
a half copies have been sold, and this 
song when it reached England had much 
to do with the rag-time craze which now 
prevails in every London music hall, 
one review, for instance, taking its 
title from a line of the song, ‘‘Come over 
here.” 

Whatever. Irving Berlin has accom- 
plished is due entirely to his own 
efforts. He is now twenty-five years of 
age, and looks scarcely twenty. Boyish, 
with coal black hair and eyes, slim of 
figure and rather sallow of complexion, 
he might easily be mistaken for a page 
boy in a big hotel. He is a Russian Jew, 
the son of a rabbi, and his right name is 
Isidore Baline. He came to America 
when he was two years old, and just as 
soon as he was able began to shift for 
himself. 

At the age of sixteen he was just a 
handy boy around ‘Nigger Mike’s,”’ 
at 12 Pell Street, in the heart of New 
York’s Chinatown. He waited on cus- 
tomers who drifted in, the dope fiends, 
crooks and drunkards of the slums, and 
for his compensation received only the 
pennies which the patrons chose to 
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throw to him. ‘‘ Nigger Mike’s”’ was one 
of the resorts visited by the slummers of 
the sight-seeing automobiles, and Berlin 
was not long in formulating a plan to 
win their generosity. He learned a few 
songs, and upon the arrival.of a sight- 
seeing party would take a conspicuous 
place on the floor-and render one or 
more of them. 

Four years he remained at “Nigger 
Mike’s,” and, strangely enough, he 
now shows no signs of the contact with 
the scum of civilization that frequented 
the place. He next went to work for 
‘“‘Jimmie”’ Kelly, a resort-keeper and 
prize-fight promoter who held no 
higher position in the social scale 
than “Nigger Mike.” Kelly’s 
place was in Fourteenth Street, 
at that time the Rialto of the 
minor variety actor. Many of 
them frequented Kelly’s back 
room, and through them Ber- 
lin made his first acquaintance 
with stage folk. “Wwvv 

vv 

One day young vw 
Berlin made so bold 
as to write a parody on 
a current popular 
song and sing it 
to an actor. The - 
latter liked it 
and asked per- 
mission to use 
iton thestage. 
At that mo- 
ment Berlin 
chose _song- 
writing for his 
profession. 
During the 
two years at 
Kelly’s he 
wrote nu- 
merous 
parodies, 
some of 
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which were occasionally heard on the 
variety stage, but none of which at- 
tained publication. 

The consistency of Berlin’s success 
in his chosen field is absolutely without 
precedent. The average writer of popu- 
lar songs, like the fortunate playwright, 
“hits it once.” In the language of their 
own calling, they seldom “repeat.” 
Their fame is established by one num- 
ber which strikes the public fancy at the 
moment, and thereafter they usually 
thrive on past performances and future 
hopes, But Berlin has completely upset 
statistics in this respect. Once having 
demonstrated that he had his 
melodic finger on the public 
| pulse, he started in to grind _ 
out a series of “hits” which 
have been the marvel of the 
music-publishing trade. 

r Dozens of his songs are 
Sy known to everybody—or near- 
ly so. Many of the readers will 
be able to whistle a majority of 
them, and I doubt not that as 
many more now have copies in the 
music rack. 
The first of his songs to be pub- 
~ wy lished was ‘Marie from 
vv Sunny Italy.’ This was 
composed to a meter 
which Berlin calls syncopation, but 
which he distinguishes from rag- 
time. His next song, ‘‘Queenie,” 
was unqualifiedly of the rag-time va- 
riety. These two songs netted him 
little, and it was not until after the 
Marathon race in England, when 
Johnny Hayes, the American, 
dashed in ahead of Dorando, that 
he found the inspiration neces- 
sary to lift him out of the rut. 
He then wrote the words 
and music of ‘Do- 
rando,” which 
proved most ef- 
fective as a 
/- stage 
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‘IT. IS HARDER FOR ME TO WRITE SONGS NOW THAN IT IS FOR OTHERS. IT IS DIFFICULT TO 
TOP MY PREVIOUS EFFORTS. I MUST KEEP FOREVER WORKING, FOR THERE IS SO MUCH COMPE- 
TITION IN OUR BUSINESS. AND THEN A CHINAMAN MIGHT WRITE A HIT” 
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song, a term used to distinguish popular V_V 
music from the sort sold broadcast to the YV 
public. 

Then Henry Watterson, a music publisher, 
gathered him in, subsequently organizing the 
firm of Watterson, Berlin and Snyder. It 
is interesting to note that between Mr. Wat- 
terson and Berlin there never has been the 
scratch of a pen to record their business re- 





lationship. The two men are close friends and 





WELCH, JEAN SCHWARTZ 
AND BERLIN IN THE 
OCEAN 
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JACK WELCH AND IRVING BERLIN AT PALM 
BEACH. IT WAS WHILE WAITING TO START ON 
THE TRIP DURING WHICH THIS PICTURE AND 
THE ONE ABOVE WERE TAKEN THAT MR. BERLIN 
COMPOSED ‘“‘ ALEXANDER’S RAG-TIME BAND” 





have implicit confidence in each other. 

Their transactions involve many _ 
thousands of dollars, but except for See 
the oral evidence there is no record of 
an agreement. A side light upon this 
arrangement is thrown by the fact that 
six ‘months after Berlin entered into 
association with Watterson the latter 
voluntarily increased the song-writer’s 
royalties. 

Following ‘“‘Dorando,” the next 
song was “Sadie Salome, Go Home,” 
a parody on ‘‘ Meet Me in Rose Time, 
Rosie.”’ The spirit of the parody is to 
be found in the line, “‘Go put some 
clothes on, Rosie.’’ Three hundred and 
fifty thousand copies of that song were 
sold, and Berlin’s stock continued to 
boom. Previously Snyder, of the firm, 
had composed an instrumental num- Photograph by Apeda, New York 
ber, called “‘ Wild Cherry Rag.” It had HIS WORKING HOURS gs FROM NOON TO DAWN 
not attracted much attention, but Ber- ee en 
lin added to it a lyric which gave the time, over which long previously the 
song a tremendous impetus. In fact, burial service had been read by carping 
“Wild Cherry Rag’’ may be said to musical critics. And with the return of 
have inaugurated the revival of rag- rag-time there came also the incidental 
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{ “business” of snapping the fingers and 
swaying the shoulders, now the essence 
of all art in cabaret entertainment. 

““My Wife’s Gone to the Country,” 
Berlin’s next work, proved to be his 
“biggest seller” up to that point. More 
than 500,000 copies were purchased by a 
{ public immensely pleased with the 
humor of the lyric. Then came in rapid 
succession, “‘Call Me Up Some Rainy 
Afternoon” and ‘‘ Next to Your Mother 
Whom Do You Love?” Inall of 

these songs Berlin was re- 
-_ sponsible for both words 
and tune, as he nearly 
always is nowadays. ~ 

His biggest song in 
a commercial sense, 
excepting ‘‘Alexan- 
der,’’ was the one 
which next left his 
workshop, “That 
Mesmerizing - -Men- 
delssohn Tune.” That 
was the first’ of the 
songs based obviously 
upon works of the mas- 
ters, and it started-a 
deluge of that kind of 
composition. 

A’ complete list of 
Berlin’s songs would be 
too long for the purpose 
of this article, but doubt- 
less'a few of them are worth 
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was “‘dubbin’ around the piano.” Ber- 
Kn had called at the club to meet Ted 
Snyder and Tom Penfold, and found 
them earnestly engaged in a game of 
pool. To while away the time he sat 
down at the piano, and fifteen minutes 
later “ Dixie” sprang into being. 

Curiously enough, Berlin’s greatest 
success is a sentimental ballad, en- 
titled ““When I Lost You.” The ‘song 
was written shortly after Berlin had 
suffered a sad bereavement, and a 
repetition of the words may be . 
interesting to show what this 
wizard of popular music 
can accomplish when 
he endeavors to be 
serious. Here they 
are: 


The roses each one, 
Met with the sun, 
Sweetheart, when I 
met you. 
The sunshine it fled, 
The roses were dead, 
Sweetheart, when I 
lost you. 


CnHorvus 


I lost the sunshine and roses, 
I lost the heavens of blue, 
I lost the beautiful rainbow, 
I lost the morning dew, 
I lost the angel who gave me, 
Summer the whole winter 


Photograph through, e 


by Apeda, I lost the gladness, which 
New York turned into sadness, 


When I lost you. 


recalling, such as ‘‘Grizzly 
Bear,” “‘Stop, Stop, Stop,” 
“Viddle on Your Fiddle,” 
“Mysterious Rag,” 
“Everybody’s Doin’ It,” 
“Rag-time Violin,” “I 


HE HAS HAD ABSOLUTELY NO 
MUSICAL EDUCATION; HE IS 
UNABLE TO READ NOTES; HE 
PLAYS THE PIANO ONLY IN 
ONE KEY, AND THAT ONE KEY 
RATHER LABORIOUSLY 








The birds ceased their song, 

Right turned to wrong, 
Sweetheart, when I lost you. 

A day turned to years, 

The world seemed in tears, 
Sweetheart, when I lost you. 


Want to Be in Dixie,” 
“Take a Little Tip from Father,” ‘‘ Rag- 
time Soldier Man,’ ‘Keep Away from 
the Fellow Who Owns an Automo- 
: bile,” ““When the Midnight Choo-Choo 
Leaves for Alabam’,”’ “The Devil’s 
Ball,” “In My Harem,” ‘Snookey- 
Ookums,”’ ‘‘San Francisco Bound”’ and 
: “Old Maid’s Ball.” 
“When the Midnight Choo-Choo 
Leaves for Alabam’ ”’ is a bigger seller 
even than ‘‘ Alexander.” ‘‘I Want to Be 
in Dixie,” at present the rage in Lon- 
don, was written in the Friars’ club 
when Berlin, to use his own expression, 
















And yet this young man_who has an 
uncanny insight into the public taste 
for music has had absolutely no musical 
education, is unable to read notes, and 
plays the piano in only one key—and 
that rather laboriously. That key is 
what song-writers call the “nigger key,” 
which, to be technical, is F-sharp. 
Naturally, Berlin labors under a handi- : 
cap by his inability to compose in more 
than one key, and he has overcome this 
deficiency by resorting to a patented 
device whereby a piece of music is auto- 
matically transposed. He has had con- 
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structed a piano for his apartments 
which has a shifting keyboard. By 
moving a lever toa point on a diagram 
indicating the key desired, and by 
pressing a button, the keyboard is 
moved up or down, and, while Berlin 
strikes the same keys as before, a differ- 
ent set of strings give forth the tones. 
Then, too, he derives great help from 
the most curious combination of secre- 
tary and accompanist I have ever met. 
This rara avis is a young man named 
“Cliff”? Hess, who is both an expert 
stenographer and an _ accomplished 
pianist. Hess was playing the piano ina 
Chicago music publishing house when 
Berlin first met him. His deftness at 
pounding out rag-time melodies at once 
attracted Berlin’s attention, and when 
Hess remarked that he was also a 
stenographer, Berlin engaged him on 
the spot. . 
The two are virtually inseparable 
these days. Hess resides with Berlin at 
the latter’s apartment in Seventy-first 


* Street; he attends to the details of the 


young song-writer’s business affairs, 
transcribes the melodies which Berlin 
conceives and plays them over and over 
again while the latter is setting the 
lyrics. When Berlin goes abroad Hess 
accompanies him. 

Hess’ position is not so easy as it 
might at first appear, for Berlin’s work- 
ing hours are, to say the least, uncon- 
ventional. And right here is to be 
mentioned the real basis of Berlin’s 
success. It is imdustry—ceaseless, cruel, 
torturing industry. There is scarcely a 
waking minute when he is not engaged 
either in teaching his songs to a vaude- 
ville player, or composing new ones. 

His regular working hours are from 
noon until daybreak. All night long he 
usually keeps himself a prisoner in his 
apartment, bent on evolving a new 
melody which shall set the whole world 
to beating time. Much of the night Hess 
sits by his side, ready to put on record a 
tune once his chief has hit upon it. His 
regular hour for retiring is five o’clock 
in the morning. He arises for breakfast 
at exactly noon. In the afternoon he 
goes to the offices of Watterson, Berlin 
and Snyder and demonstrates his 
songs. 


One naturally asks why so successful 
a composer. sacrifices himself to such a 
strain. Let Berlin give his own reason. 

“Tt is harder for me to write songs 
now than it is for others,” he says. “A 
great deal is expected of me. It is diffi- 
cult to top my previous efforts. I must 
keep forever working, for there is so 
much competition in our business. And 
then a Chinaman might write a hit. 

“There is no such thing as ‘being in 
right’ in our-business, although that is a 
theory accepted by the unsuccessful 
writer. A music publisher would accept 
a hit from the assassin of the Czar. Just 
show him, that’s all. My firm: publishes 
only my songs, and I have to keep 
hustling.”’ 

Berlin turns out an average of three 
songs a week. The majority of them 
never are heard by the general public. 
By a process of elimination about one in 
ten is finally published. It is upon the 
basis of that average that Berlin works. 
He knows that he cannot hit the bull’s- 
eye every time or nearly every time, but 
he is willing to waste nine efforts for the 
sake of evolving one good tune. 

As with George M. Cohan, the second 
verse of a song is Berlin’s bugbear. With 
the melody and the first verse dnd re- 
frain written, Berlin’s interest cools, and 
he is eager to go to work on a new idea. 
He postpones the writing of the second 
verse usually until the demands of a 
professional singer become too insistent 
for further procrastination. 

He has the utmost confidence in his 
ability to conceive popular melodies 
until the end of time. He is not so 
sanguine about the stability of his lyric 
muse. He foresees the possibility of go- 
ing stale on lyrics one of these days, but 
he is positive that tunes will forever be 
on tap. 

“T don’t think melody will ever lick 
me,’’ is the way Berlin expresses him- 
self. “I have a certain number of 
melody tricks. George M. Cohan has 
them too. If you will listen to my melo- 
dies with this in mind -you will note 
them—that is, you will get on to me. I 
understand the trick of the thing, and 
that trick, I am positive, will always 
work.” 

Has Berlin any greater ambition than 
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to be the world’s most successful popu- 
lar song writer? Well, rather. He would 
give it all up if only one dream might be 
realized—the dream that one of these 
days he is to write the big American 
light opera, and an opera in rag-time, if 
you please. He argues, and argues 
soundly, that rag-time is our only dis- 
tinctively characteristic music, and he 
feels that, treated seriously, the pos- 
sibilities for a classic in that form of 
rhythm are unlimited. 

In the few years that have elapsed 
since his escape from ‘‘ Jimmie’’ Kelly’s 
Berlin’s royalties have aggregated 
$225,000. The current year will be his 
banner one, for his royalties alone will 
exceed $100,000. In addition, he will get 
his share of the profits of the publishing 
firm. He has not managed to save any 
considerable portion of his great rev- 
enues, chiefly because he has not tried to 
do so. Within the last year he has made 
a few investments in high class bonds, 
but the bulk of his income has been 
frittered away to no especial purpose. 

He lives well, without ostentation or 
show of luxury. A touring car in which 
he takes trips to Atlantic City and other 
neighboring resorts affords him his chief 
recreation. Frequently he participates 
in sessions of poker, but only as a com- 
paratively inexpensive pastime. 

Since “When I Lost You” was 
placed on the market, Berlin has been 
the recipient of numerous “mash notes” 
from sentimental young women eager 
to console him. This may be the proper 
place to inform these romantic maidens 
that Berlin derives much amusement 
from such manifestations of affection, 
and does not answer them. Within the 
year he was married to a charming girl, 
the sister of another song-writer. Two 
months later the bride died, and from 
his bereavement Berlin has not yet fully 
recovered. 

When last I saw him, with the faithful 
Hess by his side, he was engaged in writ- 
ing a song somewhat different from his 
previous themes. The lyric related to the 
arrival of a baby in the house. By the 
time these words are in type the song 
may have reached the market, but the 
lyrics are well worth reading as showing 
the development of an idea along popu- 


lar lines. The song is entitled, ‘‘Some- 
body’s Coming to My House,” and it is 
as follows: 


Everyone’s excited down at my house, 
Everyone’s delighted there. . 
Soon you'll be invited down to my house— 
Down‘to a joyous affair. 

Can’t you see I’m happy—happy and gay? 
See the look of joy in my eye, 

You'll never guess why I’m ‘cling this way, 
So here’s the reason why: 


CHORUS. 


Somebody’s coming to my house, 
Somebody’s coming to stay. 
oe feels so happy, he’s jumping with 


All Ps ‘Keeps saying is “I hope it’s a boy.” 
Welcome is waiting the stranger, 

Who'll come to brighten our lives. 

I can hear mother croon, 

‘‘He’ll be President soon,” 

When the cute little stranger arrives. 


Everything is quiet down at my house, 

We must tiptoe through the hall. 

Soon there’ll be a riot down at my house, 
When some one starts in to bawl. 

Auntie said, ‘‘We’ll call it Elizabeth Jane;” 
Sister looked at Auntie and smiled; 

Dad said, ‘‘Elizabeth’s fine, but I hope 
It’s not that kind of a child.” 


Like the majority of men who are 
great in their callings, Berlin is as simple 
as a child. In any gathering where he 
may be, he is sure to be the most reticent 
person present. He is ever ready to re- 
spond to a call for a song, and will sing 
until his throat gives out if he finds his 
hearers are enjoying his efforts. He is 
quick to volunteer at benefit perform- 
ances for the needy, is extremely gener- 
ous in all his conduct, and, to sum up his 
characteristics, is a fine type of manly, 
earnest, decorous youth. 

A rare unselfishness governs all his 
dealings. To illustrate, I recall the inci- 
dent mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. He had composed an excellent 
melody that night, and when Mr. Pol- 
lock and I—both of us being of sordid 
dispositions—suggested that we three 
should agree upon the division of 
royalties accruing from the song, he re- 
plied, ‘‘Boys, it is all yours; I wouldn’t . 
think of taking any part of it.” This 
prompt relinquishment of all claims to 
the profits meant something at the mo- 
ment, for he had not yet heard our 
dismal lyric. 
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The GREAT 


AMERICAN HUSBAND. 


By BLANCHE RING 


Who has had three 





l |EAR MR. EDITOR: Having 
| D | been asked to contribute my 
m.. | mite to American literature, I 


am considerably flurried, as you may 
imagine. I have been told that I can act 
—also that I can sing; but never before 
was I blarneyed into thinking that I 
could write. However, since you have 
the idea, I shall endeavor to live up to it. 
“And so,” she said, “‘I take my pen in 
hand—” Old stuff! The question now 
arising is—about what. shall I write? 
Echo answers—‘‘ Husbands!”’ Having 
been married three times, I naturally 
believe I know something about ’em. 
Right at the start I want to say that I 
am firmly in favor of one God, one coun- 
try and one husband. I was married 
three times, not from choice, but neces- 
sity. Necessity? Yes, sir. Need of com- 
panionship. In the man I’m married to 
now I think I have found the answer. 
And it is not my fault, nor does it influ- 
ence my beliefs in the least, that I had 
to try out a couple before I got what I 


wanted. This one plays the trombone. 
I sing. We discuss music when there’s 
any danger of trouble on the horizon, 
and things simmer down beautifully 
and the sun comes out. 

Companionship! After all has been 
said and done, that’s the great secret of 
happy married life. There’s got to be 
some sort of a sure foundation on which 
to pile the romance. Otherwise, when 
the romance topples over—as it’s bound 
to do, you know—there’s nothing left 
to hang to. I know. I ought to! 

The principle trouble with the Great 


American Husband is, I think, his 


stupidity. (Chorus of growls.) Just the 
same, it’s the truth. He’s: not stupid 
when it comes to making money. He’s 
bright as a dollar at baseball games. He 
can go to musical comedies and under- 
stand every word in them. But when it 
comes to understanding his wife—he’s 
everyday, plain stupid. That’s what he 
is. 
Willfully stupid! He doesn’t want to 
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understand her. 
Just so she under- 
stands him—that’s 
all that concerns 
him. She must keep 
his house nice and 
comfy. She must 
only have hash and 
baked beans on 
those evenings 
when he finds that 
business will de- 
tain him down 
town. She must 
confine her hen 
parties to a couple 
of hours in the 
afternoons, so that 
they’ll all be out 
and the house 
aired by the time 
he comes home. 
She must be trim ne 
in the mornings «© 4j 
and pretty at night 
and always ready | 
to entertain his *. 4 
friends and make . 

them envy 
him and 








































your 
effrontery. He 
understand his 
wife! Grr-rr-rr! 
What’s there to 
understand, he’d 
like to know? 
Hasn’t she a 
good home? Um! 
Plenty to eat? 
Um! Six or seven 
dear little chil- 
dren to wash and 
dry and buy 
shoes for and 
put to bed and 
nurse and 
scold and feed? 
Um! Well, 
what more can 
a good woman 
want? 

For instance, 
she likes to play 
‘Brahms. After the 
Pa six or seven dear 
mm little children 
Li are in bed, she 
comes softly 
down to the pi- 
ano and begins 
her favorite 
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think 
what a 
lucky dog he is to have such a 
Frau. Inother words, she must 
understand him. And he will 
be happy and pay for a new 
suit for her, spring and fall, 
provided last year’s is completely 
out of style. 

But as regards his understanding 
her—that’s a horse of another 
color. Say something of the kind 


compo- 
/ sition. He 
—the Great 
American Hus- 
band, is immersed in 
the sporting sheet. As she pro- 
ceeds—playing beautifully—the 









‘to him and he will look at you in paper begins to rustle ominously. He 


blank amazement. He will be angered at clears his throat. He moves his chair, 
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which squeaks, rheumatically, cares whether she ever wakes or not. 
several times. Finally he I’ll get tickets for Blanche Ring in 
remarks pleasantly: ‘When Claudia Smiles,’ Dee-rie!”’ And he 


“What are you doing, does. 

dee-rie?Working out a Perhaps she’s interested in art. He 
Chinese puzzle?” She isn’t. “Well,’’ you say,—or he says,— 
sighs and turns. “T can’t help it if I’m not, can I? I 


“Just a little thing of didn’t make my- 
Brahms’,”’ she answers. self, did I?” 
“Does my playing an- iP No. 
noy you?” But, on 
“Well, t he 
other 
hand, I 
reckon 
his wife 
isn’t madly 
interested in 

darning his 
socks and seeing 
that - his clothes 

get to the laundry; 
in baking a certain 
kind of ginger-snaps 
that only his grcat- 
grandmother.and God 
ever knew the secret of; 
in fighting with the dec- 
orators and calling down 
the paper boy because his 
lordship’s paper has been 
two minutes late, twice dur- 
ing the last month. I’ll wager 
she’s not wildly interested in 
all of these things. But she’s 
a good sport. And that is 
what the Great American 
Husband most emphatically 
is not—in his own home, with 
his own family. 

I have in mind at the present 
writing a marriage that I feel 
sure will end shortly. The hus- * 
band is a nice man—one of the 
nicest men I. know. Clean-cut, 
steady—a regular barnacle to 
Be his home. He’s been married 
‘€ twice—both times to much the 

same kind of women. Pretty, 
attractive, intelligent girls, rea- 
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no,” he remarks, ‘‘only I don’t 
like the sound of that thing. 
Play a real tune. Something 
like, ‘Row, row, row!’”’ 

Or she remarks to him some 
morning: 
“Dear, I’m simply starved to 
see a good play. We’ve been 
staying home so much of late. 
Wont you get tickets to-day?” 

The Great American Hus- , 
band pats heron the shoulder. 
“Of course!’ he exclaims. ¢: 





“‘Her shall see a show! What’1l 
it be?” 
Joyfully she announces her 


choice, which is, perhaps, ‘‘Hindle Photographs by sonably fond of home—but also 
Wakes.” Over the face of the “™t.ct™"° interested in other things. Now 
Great American Husband comes ~ both of these girls were won— 
the cloud she recognizes. sounds as if I were talking about a 

“Well, if we’re going to see a show, harem, doesn’t it?—through the man’s 
let’s see a show!’’ he blathers. ‘‘Who ability to pose. Both were working girls 
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reckless—so reckless that 
when he decided to get a 
divorce, he had no diffi- 
culty in procuring it. The 

other wife is rebelling. 

oo] : I was talking to her not three weeks 
ago. She said: 

“T am not happy, but at least I am 
nota bored any longer. I stood it just as 
~ Ee long as I could and then I bolted. As yet 
thereisn’tany trouble, for he is in such a 
state of well-fed torpor that he doesn’t 
realize how rapidly we’re drifting apart. 
When he does—”’ 

“What?” I asked. She laughed a little. 

“Why,” she said, “‘I’ll be so far away 
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—one an artist, one a newspaper woman—when he 
met them. Before marriage, he was a good fellow: 
interested, apparently, in what interested them, 
friendly to their friends—all that sort of thing. A 
good man, and, apparently, a good mixer. 

But after marriage—Oh, what a change! He set- 
tled down at home and refused to budge. Night 
after night he found his dream of happiness come 
true sitting on one side of the living room table 
a while she sat on the other. For a long while this was 
all right; but as time went on and 
a dinner down town became an 
event; when, chilled and uncom- 
fortable, the before-marriage 
friends ceased to come, one 
wife rebelled. He refused to 
™ see reason and she became 
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that he’ll VEHICLE, 
hardly “WHEN 
be able CLAUDIA 
. 
to see me ‘cus 
wave my 
hand. ' y 
ee “es 
trouble 


with him has been’”’—she grew grave— 
“that he hasn’t realized the kind of a 
woman who could make him happy. He 
should have procured for himself an 
excellent housekeeper—and married her. 
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growls are getting 
louder.) Shouldn’t 
a man like to stay 
at home and have 
his wife stay at 
home? Surely. 
There’s no place 
like home. But for 
that very reason, 
one should treat 
Thome as one does 
other good things. 
Have plenty of it, 
but not too much. 

There’s a whole 
lot of talk about 
American women 
being gadders. It’s 
my opinion they 
wouldn’t gad near- 
ly so much if The 
Great American 
Husband didn’t 
persistently refuse 
to gad. Of course 
there are excep- 
tions. There’s the 
husband who’s a 
beast and 
a roué 















































Or, having mar- 
ried me, under 
false pretenses as 
it were, he should 
have been a sport 
and played the 
game. I* was will- 
ing to. I talked his 
language with 
him. He should 
have endeavored, 
at least, to talk 
mine to me.” 

It seemed to 
me that she had 
hit the nail on the 
head. If married 
people would only 
take the time to 
learn each. 
other’s lan- 


guage! si 
B35 rat whe 
the ef- = 
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fort is 
usual - 
ly all ANOTHER PAGE 
on one OF LARCHMONT 
side, VACATION 
and SNAP SHOTS 
OF 
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RING a i 


*, and all that. sort of thing. I 
don’t call him The Great Amer- 
ican Husband, however. 
Neither do I call the husbands 
™ who do understand their wives 


The Great American 
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oa Husband. These two 
—_ varieties prove the ex- 
Dad ception, not the rule. 
usually, I believe it is not the side of The Great American Husband—may 
The Great American Husband. he no longer stand like a stick in the 


Shouldn’t a man be steady? (The mud, but—long may he wavel 




















To Actors: Don’t Associate 


Too Much With Actors 
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HE gods, when they formed 
from cosmic sparks this green 





T 
a reminder of- themselves a luresome, 
beauteous, indescribable thing called 
Style. j 

““This,”’ quoth they, “‘shall be the re- 
ward for those who think. It shall be 
given not at birth, but for merit—to the 
writer for his midnight oil; to the painter 
for his labor on young canvases; to the 
woman who is womanly. It shall be an 
undefinable something—not beauty, yet 
necessary to perfect beauty. It shall 
make the ugly man attractive and the 
homely woman charming. It shall raise 
the jingling rhymes of the rhymester to 
the heights of poetic genius and shall 
make the actor dominate the stage and 
hold the minds of his audience in leash 
as a hunter holds a pack of beagles.” 

Thus, figuratively speaking, spoke 
the gods, If they didn’t, they should 
have. 

Style is one of those things which one 
can talk around, but cannot talk at— 
which, to a certain extent, is style itself. 
It is a sheering from the obvious to 
make it more obvious by appearing to be 
less so. 

- Style in individuality is called Per- 
sonality—and who hath defined Person- 
ality? Let me try. A man or woman who 
possesses personality may be defined as 
one who has in himself or herself an 
intuitive understanding and apprecia- 
tion of human nature to such an extent 
that either he or she can, when so de- 
siring, appeal to other people in ways 
so subtle that the impression is given of 








and azure world, gave to it as . 
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BRANDON TYNAN 


an individuality possessing some trait 
uncommon to the rest of mankind. 

Personality may be considered, to a 
certain extent, as giving the possessor 
of it only the advantage over the rest of 
the world the possessor of knowledge 
always has. Yet in spite of that there is 
no doubt that people who have an in- 
tuitive ability to acquire such knowledge 
are people with peculiar and interesting 
twists of mentality, and are always re- 
markable personally as well as in their 
successes. 

The effect of personality is always ap- 
parent. A man possessing it will domi- 
nate any place he happens. to be—a 
drawing room, a speaker’s platform, the 
smoking compartment of a Pullman— 
anywhere. There may be a good deal of 
arrogance in it—the quality which is 
described as the ability to rush in where - 
even a book agent would fear to tread. 
Perhaps that is largely a lack of self- 
consciousness, yet self-centered people 
are very apt to have a lot of it. 

To the executive it is an absolute ne- 
cessity. It was the quality in Napoleon 
which made his men cheer themselves 
hoarse when he rode before their lines, 
or which enabled Washington to keep 
his ragged and starving army faithful 
to him during the terrible winter at 
Valley Forge. It is a dominant note in 
the disposition of Theodore Roosevelt 
which has earned him the power of’ 
making good friends and good enemies. 
It is, in fact, the leading feature of the 
mental répertoire of every man who can 
hope to accomplish anything by 
influence over other men. 
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Women recognize it and worship it 
in a man because it is practically a 
synonym for Power, which is what all 
women love in men. In a woman, it en- 
_ ables her to dominate other members of 
her sex and gives to the feminine pos- 
sessor the unique ability of making men 
adere her and yet keep 
their distance. It is 
both a weapon 
and a shield. 
Most of 
literature 
and all 
hero- 





wor- 
ship 

deals in 
it. To a cer- 


tain extent it 
is super-character. 
It has always been 
my impression that it goes 
with a certain degree of hard- 
ness, and I remember, in that 
connection, being struck by a 
remark of Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton in which he compared Cardinal 
Newman to “a naked runner with a 
naked sword,’’ and conceived the idea 
that what made Newman so sensitive to 
the blades of his adversaries, in spite of 
his own ability to wield a blade, was the 
fact that he lacked that hardness which 
makes for the personality which 
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dominates, spurns, laughs at and 
tramples under foot the stabs of its 
critics as well as all opposition. 

It is a magnificent trait, which one 
could dilate and philosophize on ad 
infinitum, for its range is limited only 
by human nature, and human nature is 
as high as the zenith of the 
sun and as deep as 
the nadir of the 
moon. Can a 

man be a 
genius 

and 
en- 


tirely 
lack 
personal- 
ity? The an- 
swer seems to 
be ‘Yes,’  be- 
cause there are any 
number of geniuses whose 
personalities, as we understand 
the idea to-day, are simply nzl. 
Emmanuel Kant was one: his 
name suggests, instead of a 
human being, only a huge tome of: phi- 
losophy. Most of the great mechanical 
geniuses also, seem to have lacked that 
arrogant spark of divinity. In fact, 
it seems to exist always among those 
minds whose dominance is or was among 
their own fellow-men, rather than the 
ones who worked out strange devices of 
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THE TEMPTATION SCENE IN ‘‘ JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN.’’ BRANDON TYNAN AS Joseph, 
AND PAULINE FREDERICK AS Zuleika 


thought or ingenuities:of mechanism in 
secluded corners of the earth. 

When I come to think of it, one of the 
best descriptions of the attribute, as 
existing in its best form in a human 
being, is the expression which has been 
coined out of our democracy to describe 
a man who, without title or- patent of 
inherited greatness, is nevertheless 
great—“‘one of Nature’s noblemen.” 
Yet at that, the name does not alto- 
gether fit, for the man who possesses 
such a temperament always possesses a 
mark which makes him royally different 
from the run of men. Personality and 


magnificence are’ almost thoroughly 
complementary terms in actual practice. 
He who feels himself in his attainments 
in natural rank-above his fellow-man, 
always looks it. Aside from his air, he 
will be found to have little affectations. 
The coronet of an earl is an, affectation 
under the same rule. 

Some one.said once that clever people. 
always have tastes for strange drinks. 
One cannot expect to be different in 
-great things without being somewhat 

- different in small things too. There is a 
royalty and rank of mind as well as of 
politics, and it is-a royalty which knows 
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no revolutions nor civil wars, because it 
rests not on privilege granted by the peo- 
ple; but on the basic things which 
make men human. 

The greatest weapon men with 
strong personalities have is the 
power of the dramatic. If put 
dramatically, nearly any- 
thing in this world can be 
made overwhelmingly 
poignant. Napoleon made 
a corporal’s uniform im- 
mortal. Henry the 
Eighth, who was comic 
as well as a strong per- 
sonality, left on the 
pages of history the 
vivid impression of 
some unusual whisk- 
ers. Roosevelt’s 
glasses and the swing 
of his fist downward 
with the period of a 
sentence are classics 
of contemporary 
newspaper literature. 
Louis XI immortal- 
ized his pseudo-reli- 
giousness by ablackvel- 
vet hat surrounded with 
a collection of leaden im- 
ages of the saints. The 
great Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian kings were masters 
of dramatic effect in the 
monuments they -built to 
impress people with their 
greatness. Grant’s cigar killed 
him; but it made him a familiar 
figure in the textbooks of history. 

A great lawyer’s power over judges, 
juries and the people is simply the 
knack of puttirig everything in a dra- 
matic manner—having a climax, in other 
words, for everything, if it be only the story 
of what the cook said to the laundryman. 

In fact, personality and the dramatic are naturally 
connected, each with the other, and it is no surprise, 
therefore, that the stage, which is the great artistic setting 
for all that is dramatic, should deal largely in the matter of personal- 


ities for its material, or that the personalities of the people on the stage 
should be one of the greatest things to be taken into account when one thinks of 
or discusses the art of the theatre. 

The question of whether personality or sheer art should be the standard by 
which to judge the excellence and standing of an actor is one which for many years 
has had much argument spun about it. 
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In my younger days, I was convinced 
that the actor should, to be a true artist, 
absolutely sink his own individuality - 
into that of the character in which 
he is playing, and I drew from 
that perfectly sound doctrine 
the further idea that personal- 
ity in dramatic art is some- 
thing which should not be 
taken into consideration at 
all, and that whether an 

actor has a vivid person- 
ality or not makes ab- 
solutely no difference 

whatever from an ar- 
tistic standpoint. 

That was when I 

was a beginner. At 

the present time I 

have changed my 

views somewhat. I 

still think that for an 

actor to have the 
character in which he 
is playing over- 
shadowed and domi- 
nated by eccentric- 
ities of his own, which 
are entirely at variance 
with the character he is 
producing, is entirely 
wrong; but I do think 
that there is no actor who, 
unless he have a personal- 
ity, can be relied upon to do 
really great work. This. will 
be seen to be absolutely a 
logical conclusion from - the 
definition of personality which 
I have suggested at the beginning 
of this article. The reason is that a 
man, in order to reproduce human 
nature as exemplified in the varied 
forms of various individuals, must have 
topesn 2 Subtle and instinctive knowledge. of 
by Hall, human nature, and as such a man is 
New York always of that dominant type styled a 
a Se “personality,” it therefore follows quite 
game gpengcte anges seni conclusively that he must be a per- 
SCENES IN “LITTLE EvoLF” SOnality in order to do his work. 
It is logicalalso to goa step further and 
say that a man or woman on the stage who allows his or her natural personality — 
hisor hernatural mental strength, that is—to be the sole basis upon which to build up 
a career may be compared to the famous parable of the man who hid his talent 
under a bushel. The actor’s talent is preserved and safe-guarded by the work that 
is done through it; but there is so much more that should be done. 
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I heard a remark recently to the effect that to 
be a really great writer a man must have the 
inborn knack of expression plus its culti- 
vation; but, beyond and above all things, 
must live with the world he is writing 
about, not in a world of writers such as 
himself. In other words, Bohemia is bad 
for the creator of artistic things. An 
actor associating and living with noth- 
ing but other actors becomes imbued 
unconsciously with the idea that all the 
world is like them; which is not true, 
else all the world would be actors. 
Acting should not be, as it is generally 














































Study termed, a profession; it should be an art. 
EA The difference between the two expressions is 
w rather fine, and I think may be best made clear 
Moffett thus: A profession is a line of work in which aman 
Cnt, specializes in his studies with the end in view of 


cultivating a definite and highly specialized ability, 
drawing for his information, therefore, only on those 
things which bear upon the definite path of knowledge 
which he intends to pursue; an art, on the contrary, is 
something which in the acquisition of technique de- 
mands as close a hewing to the line as does the 
profession, but which in its ultimate perfection 
is universal, and not spécial. 

The actor, for example, who intends to make 
his work an art should know as 
much as possible about the things with 
which his work deals, and be not only 
technically correct in his enunciation, 
his dress, etc., but cultivate as large 
a knowledge as he can about the 
! z things with which his work deals— 
li | ee F ~. whichis practically everything. 
tI j : w= When Euclid told the King 

; of Egypt 
that 
there 

was 
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A SCENE WITH PAULINE FREDERICK IN 
‘“‘ ]0SEPH AND HIS BRETHREN” 
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no royal road to geometry he voiced a 
truth which has lived because of the 
truth in it and because its application 
is world-wide. We all know that there 
is no royal road to excellence in any- 
thing, that even though a man be 

- born with genius of the most 
stupendous greatness, he must 
not only as a child learn labori- 
ously the mechanical details of 
the common means of expression 
by which he is later destined to 
transfigure things, but 
he must serve an ap- 
prenticeship of 
hardship, , mis- 
understanding, criti- 
cism, and perhaps that 
most cruel of all lashes 
to the artistic tempera- 
ment, contempt, before he 
can even begin to force 
the world to do 
him homage. It 
is the way with 
the world thus 
to try with fire 
its masters, and 
they who live 
through the smelt- 
ing are pure gold 
indeed. 

Many and many 
an actor who has 
the greatest abili- 
ties by nature 
wonderswhyitis © 
that he is not as 
great as in his 
dreams he would 
wish himself to 
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A SCENE WITH 
LILY CAHILL AS Asenath, 
IN ‘‘ JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN ”’ 


what he wants it to be. I am 
speaking here of the actor 
who has in him the makings 
of a real artist, not the one ° 
who by a happy chance has 
fallen on to a character 
which happened to be him- 
self and through it made a 
success which has forever 
blinded his keenness of self- 
analysis, or one whose van- 
ity makes it hopelessly im- 
possible for him ever to rise 
above his natural — limitations. 
The born artist feels his short- 
comings and it is when such a feel- 
be. He is assured ing comes that the moment has 
thathistechnique arrived in which he is either to 
is perfect, and he SSS scale the heights or rest satisfied 
knows that he Photograph by on the lower slopes of comparative 
| throws himself Mofiets sey ae success -with the many. 
into the task of _BRAEOR 5M If at that moment he commune 
perfecting himself AWAY FROMTHE STAGE with himself and—what is much 
in the rendition of each task assigned to better—go from the street of the the- 
, him, determined to take all that the atres to another street, or, in whatever 
genius of the playwright has putinto the situation he finds himself, leave the asso- ° 
lines of his part and incarnate it to a_ ciation of his fellow workers and mingle 
living being to exist and flash across the with people who are not of him at all 
action of the drama in himself. He feels . nor of his work—in a word, change to 
after many réles that, while his work’ different localities, cultivate people of 
has been very good, it has not been. the world which is apart from the stage 








_such people read 
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and which is that from which the drama- 
tist draws his characters to be repro- 
duced on the stage, he will be making a 
beginning. 

The probability is that the subtle 
influence of “Bohemia” has warped 
him and made him forget many of the 
actualities about his world of make- 


believe. He needs to leave the beings of 


his art and be with. those 
whose lives are made up 
with contact with the 
real things which he 
has been depicting. 
He should learn 
the things that 


and are interest- 
ed in. He will be 
amazed at the 
tremendously 
varied interests in 
the arts which 
exist and of which 
he has not had time 
to think in his efforts 
at perfecting his tech- 
nique. If he is to be 
saved, he will delve into X 
them. 

He will become inter- 
ested in sculpture, in paint- 
ing; in various literatures, 
particularly the fundamental 
literature of the Greeks, which is 
the basis of all the branches of our 
existing literature. A man of his type 
should be intensely interested in phi- 
losophy. He would be wise, for the sake 
of a change, to see what he could do 
with Aristotle (in translations, of 
course), or with Plato and the sayings 
of Socrates. Founding himself on these, 
if he were lucky enough to become in- 
terested, he would be amazed to dis- 
cover that the fountains of human ac- 
tion to-day have been studied and thor- 
oughly revealed by those men who lived 
thousands of years ago and whose lives 
were, in their external aspects, so 
markedly different from our own. 

A touch of the clear white light of 
Greek art and thought would drive 
from his consciousness whatever existed 
of the rococo that is our common 
heritage from the Renaissance and that 















has done much to distort our 
artistic appreciations and 
ideals, 

The combination 
would give him a 
wonderfully new 
and powerful in- 
sight into his 
work. New 
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TWO MORE SCENES 
BETWEEN BRANDON TYNAN 
AND NAZIMOVA IN ‘“‘LITTLE EYOLF”’ 


meanings, new ‘depths, new shallow- 
nesses would be revealed to him. 

He would develop a perspective view 
of mankind and its workings in all ages, 
and would achieve a mental command 
over all ages. He would be able.to say 
with George Bernard Shaw: “I am 
greater than them all because I stand 
upon them all.”” He would have their 
knowledge and genius as a foundation 
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which to build higher. 
The vast scope of human- 
ity, its greatness in the 
aggregate, its stun- 
ning greatness and 
pathetic smallness- 
es in the individ- 
ual, would be- 


upon 












book 
for -him. 
He would 
get away from the 
‘narrowness of vision im- 
posed by a close attention to 
the details of technique, and if he 
pursue the line of his investigations fur- 
ther, would broaden, develop and 
strengthen his grasp of every fact of life. 

The personality with which he was 
originally gifted would absorb the things 
that he has learned and make them a 
part of its own strength. There is noth- 
ing that people reverence and_ respect 
more than knowledge. There is nothing 
that develops a man more than a 


come an open 
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wideness of range in his work, and such 
a “stunt” as this—if I may be allowed 
the word—would begin to give a man 
that universal grasp of things which is 
necessary for whomsoever wishes to be 
a true artist. 

Personality is a universal thing and 
therefore has a demand for something 
universal. If it is denied the world, it 
will turn upon the possessor 
and feed upon him, fill- 
ing itself with gro- 
tesque conceits and 
the blind and stul- 

tifying vanities 
that have been 
the artistic dead- 
line and often the 
ruin or even 
death of those 
who have culti- 
vated them. 

Mediocrity is a 
pathway, on one 

side of which is a 
steep hillside and on 
the other a quicksand 
—one side genius, the 
other madness. Both are 
abnormal: but it is im- 
possible to extricate .one- 
self from the quicksand and 
climb up to the hillside, al- 
though it is terribly easy to trip 
on the hillside, stumble and fall 
into the quicksand. 

He who sits on the hillside and stud- 
ies is in no danger of tumbling into the 
quicksand.: From thence he may view 
the myriad activities of men and may 
learn to comprehend not only the 
feelings which are universal—but also 
those thoughts and emotions which are 
peculiar to the ever-increasing multitude 
of specialized existences. And the actor 


‘’. who is in earnest will realize that while 


the men whom he is called upon to 
interpret may be classified into certain 
types, they are also, beyond that, 
distinctly individualized: and if. he 
would give really effective delineations 
of character, he must study his fellow 
man assiduously—must learn all the 
multiform patterns in which our modern 
life is traced. For the better part of 
genius is application. 























HITTING THE TIRED BUSINESS 
MAN 


(A Recipe by the Producers Who Make Him Tired) 
By BERTON BRALEY 


What’s the use of first class shows? 
What’s the use of highbrow stuff? 
That wont get the baldhead rows— 
Naw, it aint got pep enough. 
‘They don’t want this brainy guff; 
That aint what they comes to see; 
So, to bring the house a puff, 
Give ’em legs and lingerie! 


Drama drives ’em to a doze. 

And they talk about it—gruff; 
Sparkling humor never goes— 

Naw, it aint got pep enough. 

What they want is something rough, 
Good old slapstick comedy, 

(’Long with lots of lace and fluff)— 
Give ’em legs and lingerie! 


Take it from us guys who knows, 
Public taste is pretty tough; 
Plays by Shaw and such as those? 
Naw, they aint got pep enough. 
Write this down upon your cuff: 
Highbrow dope aint one, two, three; 
All this “uplift” stunt is bluff; 
Give ’em legs and lingerie! 


ENVvoy 


Good plays only makes ’em snuff, 
“Naw, they aint got pep enough.” 
Want the money flowing free? 
Give ’em legs and lingerie! 
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The Girl 
The Most 


A TALK WITH 
WILLETTE KERSHAW 





IPEAKING impression- 
S istically, Willette Ker- 
shaw is the languor of the 
rose, the glint of copper, June nights 
and summer lightnings shot with 
diamond star-rays of crystaline 
laughter, music and the whisper of 
lost love-words in a dream, gold 
and black and the sea at twilight. 
She has the personality of one who 
loves the world and smiles upon it. 
She has hands delicate and white, 
with tapering, unresting fingers. 
Such hands have those with the 
passion and ability to create, or, 
lacking the ability, only a longing 
for something that can never be— 
and destruction. Such hands 
have ruled the world and the 
rulers of the world, have 
painted the great pictures of 
the world, wrested life into marble, 
swung broken swords gloriously at the 
head of magnificent lost causes, and held 
loves that swung the fates of men in the 
balances of Destiny. What beautiful 
things beautiful hands are! Even an 
Impressionist must describe them. 

Antithetically and sanely speaking, 
Miss Kershaw is a very good looking, 
very gifted, very. well-trained, and 
withal, both professionally and socially, 
a charming young actress with Titian 
red hair, dark brown eyes, a modified 
Chrystal Herne manner, a sense of 
humor and the inevitable complement 
to that last—sane opinions. 

Now it is a general and unalterable 
rule that a human being with q brain 
and a sense of humor is worth talking to; 
in fact, on general principles, girls as 











WILLETTE KERSHAW 
IN ‘“‘ANY NIGHT” 


Who Acts 


. { Daring Réle 


On Our Stage 


By GEORGE 
VAUX BACON 


| %) pretty as Willette Ker- 
i/ shaw are worth talking to 
whether they have minds or 
not; but when one meets an 
attractive young person of 
theatrical politics and the 
feminine persuasion who 
turns out to be a veritable 
Muse of seriousness on the 
subject of her work, one is 
interested. Too many points 
of view cannot be gathered 
together for consideration in 
these days of riot, anarchy, 
chaos and change in matters of 
that most fascinating of all our 
Photograph by’) National platforms—the Stage, 


White, New York anyhow. 


I remember being struck by 
‘the fact, when talking with 
Miss Kershaw, that even in 
the theatrical profession, which is credit- 
ed with producing more meteoric, sud- 
den and sky-blazing successes than any 
other, there is always behind those sud- 
den leaps into the limelight of fame 
years and years of hard work. There is 
no getting around it: there is no land, 
not even the fascinating land of Make- 
believe, where one can get out of toiling. 

Willette Kershaw went on the stage 
when she was thirteen. Her first engage- 
ment was with Sarah Bernhardt, who 
this summer was playing at the Palace 
Theatre at Forty-seventh Street while 
Miss Kershaw delighted audiences at 
the Princess on Thirty-ninth. Through- 
out the first “supering” tour with 
Bernhardt, she was accompanied by her 
mother, who took what scant opportu- 
nities she could find of giving her small 
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IN ‘‘ANY NIGHT,” 
MISS KERSHAW’S 
INTERPRETATION 
OF THE ROLE OF 
A WOMAN OF THE STREETS HAS 
BEEN TERMED THE ONE BIG REDEEMING FEA- 
TURE OF THIS MORBIDLY DARING PLAY 


daughter an education in mythology, 
history and the literature of the world, 
by reading to her. In this way the little 
actress learned all her history—and all 
the fairy. tales in the world from the one 
about Jason and the Golden Fleece to 
those of Hans Christian Andersen, which 
her mother read to her as rewards for 
listening attentively to the history. 

It may be generally accepted as an 
axiom, I believe, that any person doing 
regular parts ‘‘in stock” has mighty 
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little else to do but work, so that the reading her 
i. mother. had given her had to do the youthful 
Willette for a long time, although the love of 
romance and wonder stories never left her; 
and now we find the star of one of our most fas- 
eee cinating little theatres intensely interested 
} /¥ in fairy tales, whether they be about hob- 
goblins and gnomes, 
grinders, Little Brass Men, and Venice, 

as in ‘‘The City of Beautiful Nonsense.” 
‘ But here! I’m doing all the talking! Miss 
ae Kershaw, if you please . . . A 

’ lecture about acting and things? 
When I really asked her that question the 
other day, she replied: 

“When I was a youngster ‘supering’ with 


or about organ 


little 












As Nondas IN “SNOBS” 
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Bernhardt and getting a aie 

small part once in a while, oom ie 

I used to watch every single action the 
great actress made—her every gesture 
and every pose and intonation. Later, 
when I myself was cast for the same 
parts in the stock companies with 
which I became connected, I would de- 
liberately try to copy, as well as I could 
remember, every gesture, every motion, 
every facial expression, every attitude 
and intonation of my great model, with 
the most slavish imitation. This may 
appear to be a bad idea and not at all a 
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thing to be commended for a young 
actress to do as a part of the wonderful 
training which stock work certainly is; 
but the thing really develops along lines 
that are not parrot-like at all, at least for 
an actress whohas a mind and uses it. 
“This is what I mean: Say, for ex- 
ample, that I am cast for the part of 
Camille. I have been playing in stock for 
perhaps a few months at the most. 
Under ordinary circumstances, I would 


not dare ‘i 
play Ca- 
mille; 
but be- 
cause I 
am in 
stock, 

I am 
handed 
the part 
and told 
to take it, 
and I do so. 
I try to re- | 
member every 
detail of Bern- 
hardt’s acting, and 
when I appear in the part, 
produce a very weak solu- 





















— 


tion of the divine Sarah’s work. However, as 
I go on, from day to day my work improves, 
not along the exact lines of .Bernhardt’s (af 
work, but along a line of my own, which is 
suggested by the great French actress’ 
method. The result is that before I get through 
with the part I really have a working angle on it 

that, to all practical purposes, is absolutely my 
own, for the reason that it is different from any 
one’s else, no matter from whose work the seed of 


it sprang. 


“Tt is the repetition of such parts ad infinitum 
through month after month of stock work that makes 
it such a wonderful training for the young actress. It 
widens one’s range, just as reading various styles of 
different authors widens and enriches the vocabulary 
and strengthens the style of a writer. From every 
part that a stock actress plays she gets an idea 
or a suggestion that, perhaps almost unconsciously, in 
later work she finds use for at the most unexpected and 
important moments—just asa writer will get clarity from 


h by Davis & 
New York 


Steele, narrative power from De Foe, 
conciseness and color from Wilde, 
epigrams from Shaw, common sense 
from Chesterton, and sanity from Shake- 
speare. 

“Speaking of writers and actors re- 
minds me of one point apropos of the 
art of acting that seems to me to be very 
largely neglected on our stage—and that 
is enunciation. Technically, we are the 
mouthpieces of the playwright—we are 
the people who should set the stand- 
ard for the pronunciation of the 
words with which the writers 
of our plays express them- 
selves. As the writer 
should be the master 

and standard for the 
written word, so 
should the accent, in- 
tonation and enun- 
ciation of our actresses 
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WITH HOLBROOK BLINN IN 
‘““FANCY FREE” 





'the Shakespearean plays. 
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and actors be the standard for the 
spoken English language. The fact that 
plays are faultily constructed and writ- 
ten ungrammatically dr rhetorically 
bad, does not indicate that our stage is 
in bad shape one whit more than does 
the fact that it is crowded with figures 
in motley and grease paint who claim to 
be actors and actresses, and yet are 
without the foundation for all histrionic 
excellence—a knowledge of how to speak 
English. 

“The test of how few of our actors 
and actresses really understand the 
fundamentals of that most necessary 
part of their art may be quickly found 


when you attend a per- [ars 


formance of any one of 


Whatever be the argument 
about Shakespeare and his 
plays, this thing is certain: 
they are poetry; and this 
thing too is certain: if an actor 
purposes to give dramatic life 
to a poem such as, for exarnple, 
‘The Tempest,’ he must be bound 
by the laws of poetic interpretation. 
The music of Shakespeare’s lines 
can be given only by ‘one who has 
some music in his soul. To be able to 
convey their rhythm and power without 
descending to singsong and rant is a real 
test of histrionic ability, and there are 
very, very few on the stage, either of 
England or America, who can make out 
of those magnificent lines anything but 
the most lifeless; singsong, deadly sort of 
monotones. They make one think of a 
man beating out the ‘Sextet from Lucia’ 
on a tin pan with a pair of mutton bones. 
“It is very impressive of one to be 
able to discuss the psychology of Ibsen, 
the authorship of the Shakespearean 
plays, the ‘actability’ of George Ber- 
nard Shaw, the power of Masefield, the 
Uplift of the Drama, poetry, literature, 
make-up and so on and so onin the ‘high 
language’ of metaphysical terminology; 
but for a man or a woman to be a great 
actor, it is necessary first for him or her 
to be able to speak musically and per- 
fectly, for when everything is boiled 
down to a residue of facts—those brac- 
ing lees of life—the actor and actress are 


the finished color upon which the play- _ 


wright depends -for the last touch of 
perfection—a living color; for the play- 
wright-is supreme in the literary world, 
not only because he has the hardest feat 
in literature to accomplish, which is the 
writing of a play, of which it has been 
said with truth that its accomplishment 
is as difficult as the organization of the 
Standard Oil Company; but because, 
when his drafting is finished, the colors 
on his palette are living human beings 
that have to be, or ought to be, as 
carefully selected and blended as the 
colors of a Raphael meditating a mas- 
terpiece. 

“It is at this point that all the 
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‘trouble which has 
caused the three-sided 
conflict between ac- 
tor, manager and play- 
wright arises.’ George 
Bernard Shaw, con- 
fessing that he speaks 
from the prejudiced 
viewpoint of the play- 
wright, remarks in 
substance that a play 
which is known pro- 
fessionally as*a ‘good 
acting play’ is one that 
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education and understanding, who are 
‘willing and more than glad to handle 
plays with literary merit rather than 
* plays that depend for their appeal on 
the frank melodrama of a dictagraph 
or the latest thing in counterfeiting 
hundred dollar bills. 
“The manager must learn that if he 


is so cleverly 
written that 
it acts 


itself has no education, in a land where 
without everyone goes 
the need to school 
of any his per- 
thought on form- 


the part of the ers 


actors in it; 
while that 
vapory bugaboo 
of the theatrical 
world, the ‘literary play,’ is 
one that demands thought and 
talent and labor on the part 
of the actors, and is therefore 
feared and hated by them. 
**Managers 
have become 
so obsessed 
with the idea 
that the liter- 
ary play is dan- 
gerous that we 
find the stage 
flooded with all 
sorts of semi musical 
and impossibly lu- 
dicrous mélanges en 
that depend she 
for their popu- Pheses : 
larity on their ap- graph by Davis ~~ 
peal to the humor & Sanford, New York 
of the ash man SHE IS STILL INTENSELY INTERESTED IN 
and the fancy FAIRY TALES 
of the plumber. must have some if he is to last any 
For the ash- length of time and build up any sort of 
menand plumb- a reputation other than the keeper of a 
ers it is well circus with trained dancing men and 
that thereissuch women instead of trick elephants and 
entertainment, climbing bears. 
for after all they “While I believe there is a great deal 
need a little amuse- in temperament, I think that tempera- 
ment and have a_ ment unwatched and untrained and un- 
right toit; but there educated is as dangerous as dynamite in 
is no reason under the hands of a child. Those with tem- 
‘Heaven why there perament are all greatly childlike, and 
should not be a _ unless they keep themselves well in ~ 
large number of ac- hand—and there is nothing like study to 
tresses and actors with help a man or woman. discipline 
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WILLETTE KERSHAW IN 
‘*ANY NIGHT” 
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SHE HAS A WONDERFUL HEAD OF 
TITIAN-RED HAIR 

himself—there is a breaking down of the 
fiber of personality. This has become so 
notable of late that those interested in 
the theatre—and especially those who 
have the courage to read Edward Gor- 
don Craig’s summary of the situation— 
realize that until we have a profession 
of actors and actresses perfectly fitted 
and trained for the highest work, and 
managers who know as much about the 
literary merit of a play as they do about 
the amount of dividends a production 
should yield, the time will never come 
when the playwright can expect the 
manager to pick for his parts the players 
who belong in them. 


“Order is simply the right thing in 


the right place, and there are decided 
evidences of disorder in the theatre that 
allows so many times the wrong person 
in the wrong place. When the theatre 
finally gets to-a.point where we have a 
standard of excellence as high as that 
demanded by the ordinary business es- 
tablishment for the people in charge of 
‘it, we will be in a position where the 
critics will be our best friends and the 


public, realizing that-its own interest is " 


~<a 
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being considered rather than being—as 
it is now—exploited, will give such 
support as never before. 
. “There is a need of a general 
overhauling, and I think that 
it should begin with the 
actors and managers. 
There will always be play- 
wrights, because a man 
gifted with the passion 
for writing will write, 
they say, if he has to 
starve his own mother 
to do it. It is time too, 
I think, that there be a 
ff line drawn between that 
d class of ‘actors,’ which 
Ff were better called ‘per- 
formers,’ and the actor 
whose acting is as perfect an 
art as the sculpture of Rodin.” 













SHE HAS A SENSE OF HUMOR-—AND ITS IN- 
EVITABLE COMPLEMENT, SANE OPINIONS 
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At this point in her 
talk Miss Kershaw 
stopped talking and 

eo * thoughtfully sipped 
a her vichy and milk. (It 
was midnight after the 
show—aren’t theatrical 
people terribly dissi- 
pated !) 

The actor or ac- 
tress doing really fine 
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CHARACTER- 
ISTIC POSES 
AND 
STUDIES OF 
WILLETTE 
KERSHAW 


SRR He 
dramatic work has some- 
times a little feeling on the 
subject of the idea of general 
improvement in the dramat- 
ic world which is hovering 
over..the country, and the 
feeling, as in the case of Miss 
Kershaw, is always a hope for 
the :production of: finer things. 
Miss Kershaw, though an idealist, 
and capable of thinking and theorizing 
over the drama, is nevertheless, as re- 
gards the details of her professional 
work, a very practical young person, 
and a past mistress of the art of 




















reproducing in herself any character the 
exigencies of a situation might call for. 
This is the result of her training in stock, 
and was remarkably exemplified in her 
work. in two successive playlets this 
spring at the Princess Theatre; which is 
the first American playhouse to devote 
itself exclusively to a series of one and 
two-act plays, after the precedent set by 
the Grand Guignol in Paris. 

The first play Miss Kershaw appears 
m= in at the Prin- 
cess. is named, 
very appropri- 
ately, ‘Fancy 
Free,” and deals 
with a languor- 
ously and 
charmingly un- 
moral young 
person of the 
wealthy upper 
classes, named 
Fancy, 
who 


| 










AS 
Billy 
IN ‘‘THE 
DANITES ” 





Sem 420s has run away 
' from a_hand- 
some but wicked 
husband, with a 
young man who 
makes a point of 
sticking toa 
promise, made his 
mother when he was 

a boy, to go to bed 
every night not later 
than half after ten. 

In this play, Miss Kershaw, with her 
wonderful pale copper hair done in the 
most attractive Avenue style, debates 
demurely and sweetly over how to end a 
letter to her husband advising him that 
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she has run away with his best friend. 
In a dainty evening gown she pensively 
bites the tip of a silver pen, trying to 
decide whether or no to end with 
“Formally yours, Fancy,” or not. (The 
joke being that the current New York 
pronunciation of the letter ‘‘r’’ makes 
this mean either “formally ” or ‘‘former- 
ly.”’) Throughout the play she is the 
precise type of the naively extravagant 
and lovable woman with absolutely no 
financial worries, and a sense of right 
and wrong entirely lost in lingerie and 
social position. 

In the play following it, she is billed 
on the cast of characters as simply, A 
Street Walker. 

The curtain rises, and you behold the 
entrance Of a Raines’ Law hotel, with a 
blasé “‘copper”’ stationed on post in front 
of it. Out of the shadows at the corner of 
the street comes slowly and wearily a 
girl with a cascade of white linen at a 
throat as white as a lily, and above it a 
face as white as the linen, with a vivid, 
pathetically carmined mouth, big, dark 
eyes to haunt one’s thoughts, and.a 
wide hat with a crown of showering 
black plumes that is typical of a great 
profession from the Barbary Coast to 
Sixth Avenue and Forty-fourth Street. 
Under the hat is a great mass of black 
hair; from the girl’s ears hang ornate, 
cheap ear-rings. She has consumption, 
and she looks it. She is weary, and her 
weariness lies heavily upon the words 
she speaks. 
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Willette Kershaw went to the Hay- 
market and other places with a friend 
to study the type, and on the stage of 
the Princess you have it. As the Street 
Walker disappears—bent on a quest in 
which the two figures are that grotesque- 
rie of the streets, “the weary hunter 
and her eager prey,’—the words of 
the policeman looking after her creep 
into your senses and usurp them 
strangely: 

“Gee, these women have a Hell of a 
time havin’ a Hell of a time!” 

You get a sudden glimpse of the 
agony behind Life’s masque of comedy. 
The make-up was a stroke of realistic 
genius that only a perfect idealist like 
Miss Kershaw could have achieved. The 
line spoken by the policeman was the 
playwright’s. It was like the night-stick 
of Truth ringing out on the sidewalk of 
our humdrum lives to wake us to a 
fearful realization that we have been 
jesting about souls in torment, whose 
powder is fire and whose paint is brim- 
stone. 

That line is lived out through the 
playlet by the girl with her big eyes, her 
impossible argot, her stooping shoulders, 
her cheap fineness, and her heavy, 
mocking ear-rings. While the play itself 
is spoiled by several thoroughly’ banal 
and, if not inhuman, at least unhuman, 
situations, the part of the Street Walker 
is too terrible, too real. 

It takes an idealist to be a thorough 
realist. 
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More Idle Thoughts 
Of An Idle Critic 


+ + + 


By 
CHANNING POLLOCK 





WITH CARTOONS 
BY HERB ROTH 


ore sence sin coe 





Cl OLONEL” WALKER, who 


was my first city editor, and 
L_* | who, in the primal days of my 
cub-reportership, inculcated in me so 
vast a humility that there are traces of 
it still in my system, used to say that 
the test of a newspaper man was how 
little he could write about much and 
how much about little. : 

I remember distinguishing myself one 
dull Sunday by turning out a column 
regarding a colored gentleman, who, 
greatly limited as to time and tools, had 
done some expert carving on the person 
of another colored gentleman. In the 
accomplishment of that feat I was aided 





by the fact that the murderer wore the 


button of the Christian Endeavor. 
The present theatrical situation offers 
unrivaled opportunity for a display of 
the same sort of skill. Summer segnitude 
has descended upon New York. There is 
@ musical ormance, yclept “All 
Aboard,” on the roof of the Forty- 
fourth Street, and the latest edition of 
the Ziegfeld “‘ Follies” may be viewed at 
the New Amsterdam, but, except for 
these things, The Great White Way is 
destitute of every form of entertain- 
ment save vaudeville and motion pic- 


tures. One or two’ big successes linger 
in the lap of hot weather, but Othello, 
with his occupation gone was a busy 
man in comparison with our critics, 
Idling is an acquired taste. Jerome K. 
Jerome may be more exact when, in the 
book from which my title is borrowed, 
he characterizes idling as a gift. With- 
out natural aptitude, or long experience, _ 
try loafing, and you make a fearful mess 
of it. Two or three months ago this hap- 
pened to me. It was a Saturday, and all” 
my immediate family had gone into the 
country, leaving me to catch a seven 
o’clock train for the opening of a new 
play in Columbus. Shortly after noon I _ 
wrote on another manuscript that most 
beautiful, most inspiring of all words— 
the word “Finis.”” There was no use be- 
ginning anything fresh, for it takes me 
five or six hours to get started on a 
literary job, and so—O joy,’O bliss, O 
rapture!—I found myself with half a day 
ahead and nothing to do in it. «i 
‘Luncheon occupied ten minutes less ~ 
than it does ordinarily, when I am in 
a great hurry. I walked out of the 
restaurant, and, wandering abgent- 
mindedly, was startled soon after to dis- 
cover myself at my desk, “By George!” 
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PAOLO’S READING TO FRANCESCA, IN THIS 
AGE, WOULD HAVE BEEN FROM 


a 


- Cvening Sun 


- WALL ST, 
EDITION 

















I said. ‘‘I’m as mad as the poor fellow in 
‘A Tale of Two Cities,’ who, having 
made shoes for years in prison, couldn’t 
be coaxed from a cobbler’s bench when 
he got out! I’ve a whole afternoon—a 
blessed, sunshiny afternoon, without 
even an excuse for working!’’ 

Somehow, though, my exclamations 
of joy sounded hollow. Hard labor is 
best done alone, but one requires help to 
loaf properly. It wasn’t wholly the need 
of a rhyme that made old Omar add 
“thou” to the charm of “A book of 
verses underneath the bough.” A coun- 
try road may be negotiated solitarily, 
but one gets so terribly lonesome in the 
city. I decided to hunt up a friend, In 
the end; I hunted up six. They were very 
polite about it, and quite kind, but 
there was no mistaking the fact that 
they felt as I should have felt had they 
called on me the day before. Which is to 
Say that they were busy, and didn’t 
want to be bothered. 

Well, of course, there is always the 
Metropolitan Museum. It isn’t precisely 
the place to look for company, and going 
there is likely to get one branded as an 
eccehtric, but—I went. The Metro- 
politan was closed. Heaven knows why, 


THE MARKET REPORTS 


¥ 


or wherefore, but closed it certaitily was, © 
and so, after dropping in at the club 
and finding no one there but the bar- 
keep, I drifted back to the hotel I call 
home, and, checking myself in the very 
act of going upstairs to my desk, sat 
down in the lobby. The clerk said: 
“Why, Mr. Pollock! This is the first 
time you ever did thail’’ 

The way he said it, “that” sounded 
like a synonym for arson or highway rob- 
bery. 1 apologized. I said I was going to 
catch a train in ten minutes. It wasn’t 
true, but it squared things with the 
clerk, and closed the hotel to me for the 
rest of the day. I determined upon a 
matinée, and passed every theatre on 
Broadway before giving in to the un- 
deniable fact that there wasn’t a thing 
I hadn’t seen. By this time, I was too 
nervous to read, even if‘ reading hadn’t 
seemed a silly way of spending the only 
holiday one has had in years and years. 
So I went up to the Park, and sat think- 
ing of the things I might have been, and 
wasn’t, and the-things I should have 
done, and hadn’t, until melancholy took 
possession of my very gizzard. I dined an 
hour earlier than usual, merely to kill 
time,-and enjoyed it about as a 














‘MORE IDLE THOUGH 


J 
condemned felon must enjoy his last 
meal on earth. Finally, I got to the rail- 
way station forty minutes before the 
gates were opened, and was standing 
there, a picture of misery, when my 
traveling companion, the manager who 
was producing my play, put in an ap- 


ance. 

He said: “You look tired.” 

“T am tired,” I replied. “I’ve been 
having a holiday, and I’m completely 
exhausted.” . 

Next time an empty afternoon pre 
sents itself I shall lay out a dramatiza- 
tion of the telephone directory. Idling 
is too hard work for a man who isn’t 
used to it. 


LOVE: 


To LOAF artis- 
tically one must 
be in love. 

I don’t mean 
in love as a side 
line, but love as 










OF AN IDLE CRITIC 


orchestra, off stage, fiddled “Hearts 
and Flowers.” The popular notion ~ 
seemed to be that love let up when — 
skirts were let down. 

Clyde Fitch came to the rescue. With 
the nearest public library, like Sheridan, 
twenty miles away, I don’t claim to be 


-an historian, but it is my recollection 


that Mrs. Le Moyne’s hit in ‘‘Cather-__ 
ine’? awakened us to the possibilities of — 
middle-aged mooning. Fitch didn’t write 
“Catherine,” but he did write “The 
Moth and the Flame,” in which he 
utilized the new discovery and Mrs. Le 
Moyne. Then came ‘‘The Climbers,” 
and after that love didn’t count for a 
hill of beans unless the lady was mar- 


ried. If the hus- 


band was the 
hero, the lover 
either proved to 
beanout-and-out - 
scoundrel, or had 
a pathetic scene 
and went to Aus- 





@ principal busi- 
ness, as the ob- 
ject of existence. 

ery few people 
love that way 
nowadays. Life 
is too strenuous 
and love too ex- 
pensive. We in- 
dulge the tender 
passion out of 
office hours, yielding ourselves to an all- 
consuming emotion from eight to ten 
and from six till midnight. Paolo’s read- 
ing to Francesca, in this age, would have 
been from the market reports. 

On the stage, the fashion in love 
changes as frequently as the fashion in 
frocks. (This isn’t as bromidic as it 
sounds. ‘The phrase you’re thinking of 
—the one beloved of critics—is: “‘Fash- 
ions in plays change oftener than 
fashions in dress.”) Ten years ago dram- 
atists counted love one of the diseases of 
childhood. The divine spark was created 
by touching together the live wires of 
adoration and adolescence. Your ideal 
heroine was a cute young thing just out 
of boarding school. She wore ankle 
skirts, and he proposed to her in Act 

III and the conservatory, while a union 





CLIMATE CREATES CHARACTER 





tralia. If the 
lover was the 
hero, the hus-~ 
band died in the 
last act. Juvenile 
lovers were rel-— 
egated to second — 
place. They be- — 
came ,the com- 
edy relief; and, 
finally, they - 
disappeared altogether. : 
With their disappearance went much 
of the hocus-pocus and beatific bunkum 
of stage romance, Dramatic authors quit 
laying themselves out on poetic and — 
ingenious love scenes. Audiences were 
more inclined to sniff than to sniffle, — 
Proposals became one fourth passionand 
three fourths persiflage. The’more com- _ 
monplace the language of love the bet- 
ter. Samuel Meade, finishing a bit of 
dialogue with a saucy boy in “‘ The Little 
Gray Lady,” turned to Anna Gray, and - 
said: “‘That’s a great youngster... 
Miss Gray, will you marry me?” Hero. 
and heroine had to be separated by ~ 
something more vital than a misunder- 
standing. 
Of late years—probably because of 
our changed attitude outside the theatre 
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—romance has come to be rather a 
negligible quantity in plays. Until re- 
éently love might have been of life a 
thing apart; ’twas drama’s whole 
existence. 

Miss Ford’s and Mrs. De Mille’s 
“The Greatest Thing in the World” 
was regarded as a curiosity because 
its cast didn’t pair off like the ani- 
mals in the Ark. Your chance of sell- 
ing any manager a drama without a 
predominant love story about equaled 

chance of selling a cartload of sand 
in the Sahara. Some people were inter- 
ested in sociology, the argument ran, 
and some people were interested in 
finance, but the only thing that could 
interest everybody was the way of a 
mati with a maid. 

Nowadays about the only kind of 
entertainment in which we take love 
Seriously is musical comedy. Librettists 
continue to wrestle with the problem of 
making a hero of a tenor, and, despite 
the fact that most audiences utilize the 
moment in reading their programs, it 
still is considered essential that the said 
tenor hero should square off and sing his 
sentiment to the soprano heroine. 

The dramatic successes of this season 
have been concerned with other things. 
“The Poor Little Rich Girl” hadn’t a 
ghost of a love story, and, in “The Five 

orters,” money and mother oc- 
cupied ‘nearly every instant of narra- 
tion. The question as to sex interest in 
“FPanny’s First Play” is answered by 
saying: “OhShaw!” None of the “crook 
_ plays” dealt largely with love. The au- 
thors of “The Argyle Case” remembered 
ft just in the nick of time; the curtain 
on the neck of the love story just as 
the persecuted heroine was about to fall 
on the neck of the dauntless detective. 
The lady in “‘The Conspiracy” was 
hardly the type of young person to 
figure in a bona fide romance, and the 
tender passion didn’t even begin to 
pulsate until the third act of “Within 
the Law.” 

For real, old-fashioned clinching you 
had to go to the revivals—to “Arizona” 
or to “Liberty Hall”—or to authors 
_ who set their characters back a score of 
_ years or so, and relied upon the furniture 

of another generation to render plausible 
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the fire of another generation—as in 
“Romance” or ‘‘ Milestones.” - 

The truth is that in these days love is 
a by-product. It isn’t important, except 
when other things conspire to make it so, 
and the chief requirement of the modetn 
play is that it shall be important. 


AS TO READING PLAYS 


THE popular science notion is that 
climate creates character. Very likely it 
does, but largely through its effect on 
energy and the need of industry. In- 
tense activity plays the deuce with art. 
“A vigorous nation,” says the philos- 
opher, ‘‘buys and sells; a decaying na- 
tion paints, and writes, and begs.” 

The necessity for running hard if you 
are to keep up with the procession has 
done something more than relegate ro- 
mance to the refrigerator, and bring into 
being the tired business man. It has 
put books on the shelf. Books worth 
reading. No one has time now to pay 
attention to style, or sufficient con- 
centration to get literary values that 
are not floating about the surface. Even 
the novel has shrunk from three vol- 
umes to one, with big type and wide 
margins. The successful narrative of our 
era doesn’t begin with a two-page de- 
scription of a wide plain, where the 
broadening river hurries on between 
its green banks to the sea. If the river 
hurries on so does the reader. 

With the hearth fire went out George 
Eliot, and Charles Reade, and Wilkie 
Collins. The woods may be full of poten- 
tial Dickenses and Thackerays, but the 
libraries aren’t. William De Morgan is 
an anachronism; e Moore is 
perused by the idle poor; and, though 
everybody discusses them, no one seems 
to have pursued to the bitter end—if 
there is one—the excellent but ever- 
lasting adventures of “Jean Chris- 
tophe.” I shall always wonder at the 
vogue of the leisurely Locke. 

Also, I shall always wonder that, with 
the popular insistence upon tales that 
get to the point quickly, there is not a 
greater public for short stories and for 
plays. Plays in particular. There is no 
padding in a play. Characters are com- 
mended or condemned out of their own 











mouths. What they say tells you what 
they are; not the author, in lengthy 
paragraphs regarding subtle traits and 
motives. Descriptions of scenery are 
contained in twenty lines of agate. Even 
the actions of the persons involved are 
made clear in as few words as possible. 
Instead of, “ John walked slowly to the 
table, with the air of a man stunned, 
and, taking his hat from the work 
basket where he had laid it carefully a 
moment before, passed Elizabeth, and, 
silently, with the tread of one dead to 
his surroundings, left the room,” you 
get, ““JoHun takes hat from table, X’es 
EizABETH, and exits.” A play may be 
described asa literary battleship stripped 
for action. 

Plays are the most absorbing reading. 
They make an appeal to the imagination 
like unto no other form of literature; 
they are the quintessence of narrative. 
Yet nobody, or almost nobody, reads 
plays. The Macmillans, several years 
ago, brought out Clyde Fitch and Henry 
Arthur Jones, with little success, while 
John Lane, John W. Luce, and Brentano 
have published a number of dramatic 
works, and there have been sporadic 
attempts to print Pinero, Successful 
plays, however, seem to seek the library 
most successfully in the form known as 
the “novelization” —in which the dia- 
logue is pieced out and joined together 
with paragraphs of explanation and of 
description. 

The trouble with printed drama is 
that it is regarded as forbidding. There 
is a general notion that stage direction 
is technical, and that a special educa- 
tion is essential to understanding the 
dramatic form. As well study engineer- 
ing to operate a patent cigar lighter. 
George Bernard Shaw, with his simple, 
lucid and frequently humorous paren- 
theses, has done much to dissipate this 
wide-spread fallacy. There is as much 
action in one of Shaw’s parentheses 
as there is in any book of Louis 
Tracy’s. 

I am urging you to read contempo- 
rary drama for your pleasure and the 
profit of the drama. Not commercial 
profit, though a profit is never without 
honor save in the field of art. “Surely,” 
says Henry Arthur Jones, “the best, 
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perhaps the only, safeguard against the 
success of all kinds of bunkum and clap- 
trap on the English stage is the custom — 
of* publishing our plays. The knowledge 
that we shall be read as well as seen © 
must tend towards the cultivation of a- 
literary form.” 

Of certain bargains the advertise- 
ment writers tell us that they “must 
be seen to be appreciated.” Good plays 
must be more than seen. The instant in 
which a line is spoken, before another 
line stumbles on its heels, is not sufficient 
for the nimblest mind to get its full — 
value. This is true even of music, which, 
unlike literature, seems intended wholly 
to be heard, Victor Herbert, chatting 
with me one night at a dinner given by 
Charles Klein to this same Henry Ar- 
thur Jones, observed: ‘‘There are pas- 
sages in Wagner so intricate, so marvel- 
ous, so crowded with meaning, that noone 
can digest them with the apparatus of 
the ear. To be comprehended, they must 
be read.”’ So, too, with much of Ibsen, 
of Sudermann, of Rostand, of Shaw, of 
Pinero, and even of Maeterlinck and 
Barrie and the smaller fry. 

People speak of letting critics make 
up their minds for them, yet no one 
objects to letting actors make up his 
mind. Every impersonation is an opin- 
ion; every production is an opinion. 
The advantage of forming your ows 
opinion first, of making your own inter- — 
pretation of an author, and then of coni= ~ 
paring it with the actor’s interpretation, ~ 
must be apparent. Robert Loraine re- 
vealed to me much that I had not found 
in “Man and Superman;” Laurence — 
Irving fully realized my ideas of ““The — 
Three Daughters of Monsieur Dupont;” — 
but they have lost worlds of poetry and 


loveliness who know nothing of “The . 


Blue Bird” except from its performance - 
at the New Theatre. If you have not 
carefully read ‘Damaged Goods,” but 
only have witnessed its rendering at the 
Fulton, you can have little more than @ © 
hazy notion of its force, of its complete- — 
ness, of how carefully every point has” 
been covered by Brieux. And you who = 
most thoroughly enjoyed Winthrop — 
Ames’ presentation of “The Affairs of 
Anatol,” read the cycle of dialoguesand 
see how many delights you missed! 5 
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his matutinal game 
of hand-ball, we used 
to go down to see 











THE TENOR HERO STILL SINGS 
HIS SENTIMENT TO THE 
SOPRANO HEROINE 


THE PLAY AND THE PROLETARIAT 


GrorceE Tver tells me that the best 
people don’t go to the theatre. 

Everybody I know goes. But then, 
perhaps, I don’t know the best people. 

The best people always must be a 
matter of opinion. My own state of mind 
regarding ’em would seem to be that of 
Aggie Lynch, in “Within the Law,” 

0, reproved for being seen with a 
common pickpocket, retorted: 

“A common pickpocket! He’s the best 
‘dip’ in the business!” 

I know one of the best confidence men 
in America. And I used to know a charm- 
ing chap who ran a pool room after- 
moons and spent his mornings at the 
Y. M. C. A. When he didn’t turn up for 





Dan Slattery, who 
was secretary to 
Chief of Police Bing- 
ham, and sometimes 
we were able to get 
my friend out of jail 
and back to the 
Y.M.C.A. He spent 
a week-end at my 
place in the country, 
where the women 
made a lion of him, 
flocking over the 
hills for miles around 
to see him dive from 
a springboard. In 
the whole course of 
his visit there was 
only one awkward 
moment—when, at 
dinner, I presented 
my guest to the 
judge who once had 
sentenced him to 
three months at hard 
labor. Joe was 
drowned last fall try- 
ing to pull a deter- 
mined suicide out of 
the Hudson. Perhaps 
he wasn’t one of the 
; best people. 
< Whoever they 
may be, The Lady 
Who Goes to the Theatre with Me in- 
sists that Mr. Tyler is right, and that, 
except on very special occasions, they do 
not patronize the play. ‘‘Observe,’”’ she 
says, ‘‘the audiences that greet Maude 
Adams, or Forbes-Robertson, or Ethel 
Barrymore, or The Irish Players!” (I 
had observed ar audience that greeted 
The Irish Players in “‘The Playboy of 
the Western World.” Most of the greet- 
ing was done with mature vegetables, 
and I hadn’t noticed that the greeters 
were the best people, but only the worst 
shots.) “‘Where else do you see them? 
What do they do with the greater num- 
ber of their evenings?” 
Mr. Tyler says they go motoring, or 
play bridge, or stay home and read 
Plato on “‘The Immortality of the Soul.” 























And, joking aside, I suspect that to be 
true. Assuredly, there is a certain class 
to be found at a certain kind of per- 
formance—a kind that is given six or 
eight times a year—and at no other. It 
should be worth while catering to this 
class. Most managers aver that the class 
isn’t large enough to make the effort 
profitable, but how do they know? The 
effort must be made first. Perhaps, since 
the best people don’t bring forth the 
best plays, the best plays might bring 
forth the best people. The Metropolitan 
Museum, if it were filled with chromos 
and cartoons, wouldn’t tempt these 
folk, and then, very likely, looking at 
the crowd that was tempted, we should 
say: ‘The best people don’t go to ex- 
hibitions of art.” 

In their favor, the managers have the 
fact that there always seems to be an 
audience for the cheap, the easy and the 
obvious. ‘The Ghost Breaker” and 
“The Master Mind” succeeded where 
failure rewarded the producer of ‘The 
Pigeon”? and ‘‘The Thunderbolt.” The 
sure way of winning our public from a 
stupid thing is to come forward with one 
more stupid. Vicious melodrama flour- 
ished untilsomeone discovered a way of 
presenting melodrama so that witness- 
ing it required even less mental effort, 
and then we had motion pictures. 

Now, however, it seems that managers 
have no choice. These same motion pic- 
tures have robbed them of the patrons 
who enjoyed the patent and the puerile, 
so that they—the managers—must ap- 
peal to the people who are left, the best 
people, or shut up shop. Films of the 
sort that are shown to-day never will 
attract gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
and so we have here a great public wait- 
ing to become theatre-goers if they can 
-be shown any reason for becoming 
theatre-goers. Even Mr. Tyler, whose 
aims and ideals are of the highest, can’t 
pick up a dozen Forbes-Robertsons, but 
he, and his colleagues, can produce a 
dozen, or two dozen, of the best plays 
and await results. These results may be 
surprising. 

Three or four years ago the vogue of 
tin-pan musical comedy, bookless and 
scoreless, was at its height. The Shu- 
berts and William A. Brady undertook 
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a series of revivals of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van. Out of their lairs came the best 
people—the old fogies who remembered 
having heard “Pinafore” in their youth, 
and the young folk who had some 
curiosity as to ‘‘The Mikado.” Tin-pan 
musical comedy isn’t quite as tin-panny 
as it was then. The people who weren’t 
the best people have become better 
people, at least in regard to their minds, 
and meanwhile the best people have — 
added another attraction to the list of 
those they will patronize. Drama de- 
mands a trifle more preparation on the 
part of its patrons, but trot out a few 
things really worth while, Mr. Manager, 
and let us see what we shall see! 


“NO, 2” COMPANIES 
Do rou remember the hullabaloo that 


was raised a few years ago about “No, 


2” companies? 

Harrison Grey Fiske started it, be- 
cause, at that time, he was fighting the 
“theatrical syndicate,” and inducing 
the smaller communities to boycott du-- 
plications of an original production 
seemed an effective way of curtailing 
the income of Charles Frohman. 

Mr. Fiske succeeded in getting these 
smaller communities worked up to a 
point at which they demanded the real 
thing or nothing. Usually, they got 
nothing, for, of course, no manager was 
going to stop in the middle of a possible 
long run in New York so that he might 
send the play to Oshkosh or Kankakee. 
Especially since Oshkosh and Kankakee 
persistently refused to patronize the 
play unless it had had a long run in New 
York. 

Provincial dramatic critics in particu- 
lar were roused to righteous wrath. 
Many of them printed the original cast 
when an attraction came to town, and 
managers were at the mercy of actors, 
any one or two of whom, by quitting, 
could enable the village Alan Dale to call - 
attention to the fact that this was not - 
the original cast. And maybe the village” 
Alan Dale didn’t revel in doing that 


very thing! Maybe! With twice the ar- 


dor of the metropolitan reviewer com- — 
paring a New York production with the 
one he hasn’t seen in London! It was his_ 
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diploma! It showed how much he knew 
about the theatre, and about New York! 
I remember one small-town scribe who 
complained bitterly because a member 
of our company had died before the 
show left Broadway. As press represent- 
ative of the show, I apologized for the 
man’s death, and pleaded that it wasn’t 
our fault, but the critic was not con- 
ciliated. He said it had pleased the Lord 
to remove our claim to “the original 
> cast.” 

As a matter of fact, except in a few 
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comers in the organization can go fre- 
quently to study the performance, 
Sometimes they evén improve upon it. 

Expensive actors, like expensive 
painters, are so largely because of their 
ability to create. The creation perfected, 
any trained artist can duplicate it. A 
shrewd, and not overly honest impre- 
sario is noted for engaging high-priced 
players, and then bringing in cheaper 
people to watch them rehearse. Just be- 
fore the piece is to open, the high-priced 
folk, one by one, are notified that they 


urkey Trotti 
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THE BEST PEOPLE DON’T GO TO THE THEATRE 


cases, no one had, or has, reason to 
complain of the “‘No. 2.” It is a com- 
paratively simple thing to copy any 
work of art—a picture or a production. 
Stock company stage directors do it 
every day, without having seen any 
more of the metropolitan presentation 
than had the village Alan Dale. Settings, 
furniture, properties and costumes are 
reproduced from flashlight photographs. 
Stage business is gotfrom the carefully- 
made “prompt copy” of the manu- 
script. The man who first “put on” a 
play, thinking out every gesture and in- 
tonation, has no difficulty in doing it all 
ovet again, especially when the new- 


wont do, and the cheaper people are put 
in their places. It is a sharp trick, and 
not unworthy the gentleman who used 
to encase his forefinger in a rubber 
covering, lay it between slices of bread, 
and sell the whole as a sausage sand- 
wich. 

Without the ‘No. 2,” out-of-the-way 
towns would have to wait years for the 
really great successes. Park City, Utah, 
might just be getting ready to see 
“Madame X,” and the craze of the 
hour in Cheyenne would be the waltz 
from “The Merry Widow.” ‘‘ Within the 
Law” was produced in New York on the 
tenth of last September. It will be more 





than a year old when it leaves the 
Eltinge Theatre for the Majestic The- 
atre, Boston. There seems little reason 
to doubt that Mr. Veiller’s melodrama 
will remain on Tremont Street until 
after Christmas. Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago will carry it up to the following 
September. Thus, if there were only one 
company, the Kansas Citys and Oma- 
has would have their first view of the 
play during the season of 1914-15, and, 
if the actors were not too old to work, 
some day the original cast might get 
to Missoula. 

Nowhere is the population more 
anxious to be up-to-date than in Mis- 
soula. My experience has been that the 
habitat of the dernier cri is North Yaki- 
ma. If you want to talk William Jen- 
nings Bryan, the cabaret, Collette Willy, 
turkey trotting, the new subways, paté 
de fois gras, Norwegian drama or Swed- 
ish massage, look up the man from Mila- 
ca, Minn. None of these communities 
wants the play that has been forgotten 
by all but the oldest theatre-goers in 
New York. And so it seems lucky for 
Laramie that next season there are to be 
seven companies presenting ‘Within 
the Law,” and two or three presenting 
every other big hit of the season on 
Broadway. 


WHAT NEXT? 


It sEEMs certain, by the way, that we 
have come to the end of the “crook 
plays.” New York partakes greedily of 
what it likes, and then never wants any 
more of it. Half the successes of the 
theatrical year were crime melodramas. 
The wave was a long time coming, but, 
once here, it deluged us. 
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What next? 

Farce had its innings the season of: 
“Seven Days” and “‘ The Lottery Man.” 
The play of frocks and frills was done 
before that. Drama built on questions 
of the hour always has been popular, 
and seems likely to be more in demand 
than ever, now that the theatre is be- 
ginning to take the place of the church 
in matters of every-day life. The great 
vogue of next winter, however, promises 
to be the fanciful play, the half poetic, 
half whimsical comedy. 

Close observers must have noted that, 
as in the case of crime melodrama, there 
are sporadic successes of a certain sort 
before that sort becomes the craze. 
“Alias Jimmy Valentine” and “The 
Deep Purple” forecasted the recent 
enthusiasm for “crooks.” “‘The Blue 
Bird” awakened new interest in fantasy. 
“The Poor Little Rich Girl” carried 
along that interest. It seems to me prob- 
able that the coming amusement term 
will be especially notable for the un- 
usual number of comedies of unreality 
presented. 

New York’s chief demand of late 
years has been novelty. Catered to more 
than any other set of entertainment- 
seekers, satiated and jaded, our metrop- 
olis long ago passed Paris in its fondness 
for the unusual and the bizarre. Fan- 
tasy affords the best opportunity of 
gratifying this longing, of breaking all 
the rules and forms of play-making. Al- 
ways, as I have said before, we shall 
have room for the important—for drama 
like “‘Damaged Goods.” But our real 
amusement next year we are likely to 
get from the out-of-the-ordinary, the 
whimsical, the imaginative. 
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A Novel of the Theatre 
' By W. Carey Wonderly 


ILLUSTRATED BY COYLE CHRISTY TINCHER 








Synopsis: William Langhorne, a young Virginian, comes to Isabel Cameron with 
his play. Miss Cameron is an erstwhile Broadway star, now —— her one-time 
successes on the road. She is pleased with Langhorne and his play, and gives the 
a. successful try-out at a small town. The uncle of Langhorne’s boyhood sweet- 
heart Mollie dies, leaving her some six thousand dollars. She offers to lend Langhorne 
the five thousand dollars necessary to put the play on in New-York himself. Langhorne 
accepts; and thus armed, the young playwright and Miss Cameron invade Manhattan. 

They lease a theatre, ae a company which includes Bruce Stuart, a well-known 
actor, as leading man, and commence rehearsals. Meyer Sax, a manager, drops into the 

theatre, watches the rehearsal, and then summons ghorne and Isabel Cameron to io 
his office. He tells them that there are great possibilities in the pag if it is “ brought 
down to date,” and offers to take the burden of the production off their hands. After a 
stormy interview, Langhorne consents—although afterwards he resentfully tears up 
the advance-royalty check which Sax had given him. Miss Cameron sends Stuart to y 








talk with Langhorne and soothe his wounded sensibilities. 


HEN Bruce Stuart knuckled after Stuart had repeated the knock. 
W sharply on the door of Lang- “Open the door, old fellow. It’s 
horne’s room in West Forty- Stuart,” said the actor. 
fifth Street, the boy was stretched flat For a second Langhorne hesitated. 
on his face on the bed. And there was Then he got up, struck a match and 
- no light in the room. lighted the gas, and went over to open 
“Who’s there?” he asked, sitting up, the door. 



































Stuart came in briskly with a friend- 
ly smile on his handsome face which 
successfully covered the displeasure he 
found in this visit. Apparently noticing 
nothing wrong, he sat down on a chair 
and pulled out of his pocket the copy of 
his part in “Lady Peacock.” 

“What I wanted to ask you was 
this,” he began, reading through the 
pages as if looking for something. “By 
the way, have you had dinner ?” 

“N 0; but—” 

“An engagement, eh?” 

“No-o. The fact is—” The boy stood 
flushed and angry, staring at the actor 
with dull, miserable eyes. “Did she 
send you to me?” he demanded sul- 
lenly. 

“T don’t understand you ” Stuart re- 
torted. 

“I mean—Miss Cameron. She sent 
you here. God! All I want is to be left 
alone!” 

Stuart touched the manuscript signifi- 
cantly. 

“Miss Cameron had nothing to do 
with my visit,” he declared, rising. “I 
beg your pardon. Good-night.” ~ 
. “One minute!” Langhorne’s hand 
\shot out and the door banged to—just 
as Bruce Stuart knew it would. He had 
played the self-same scene on the stage 
a hundred times at least, played it with 
disillusioned boys who looked more 
desperate, more hopeless, more miser- 
able than this one here did—and the 
others had been acting. 

“Don’t you: know,” said Langhorne 
slowly then, “there’s no use coming to 
me about the play? When Sax is 
through with it, I sha’n’t know my own 
work, I was there to-day with Miss 
Cameron. Looking back now, I can’t un- 
derstand how I am here and he is where 
he is—at home—I guess he’s got one? 
. . . It’s a wonder I didn’t kill him!” 

“What good would that have done?” 
asked Stuart. “Want to send Belle— 
Miss Cameron back to the road? May- 
be another manager can’t be found for 
‘Lady Peacock.’ ” 

“We'll do it ourselves then,” said 
the boy. 

“No use!” Stuart shook his head. 
“Candidly, it hadn’t a chance as it was 
—I saw that at rehearsal and asked 
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Sax to come have a look at it. Under- - 
stand me, the idea is good, great! 

Properly handled it will be an immense 

success. But costume plays are out of 

date on Broadway.” 

“That’s what he said... . Miss 
Cameron played Nell and Peg—” 

“So she did, but that was ages ago, 
when you were a kid,” smiled Stuart. 

Langhorne frowned down at the ac- 
tor from his position against the cheap 
pine bureau. 

“I’m twenty-five in June,” he de- 
clared. - 

Stuart gave him a quick, brief glance. 

“I beg your pardon, old fellow,” he 
returned gravely. “Suppose we go to 
the Cadillac—we can talk at dinner, you 
know.” 

In ten minutes Langhorne was ready; 
he had no evening clothes, and a clean 
shirt and collar found him “dressed.” 
‘As they went out together, Stuart gave 
him a quizzical stare out of the tails 
of his fine gray eyes, then threw back 
his shoulders, lifted his head, and 
walked with a spring in his step— 
as did the boy at his side. Somehow he 
felt suddenly old, and the critics always 
spoke of him as “one of the best of our 
younger leading-men.” 

At dinner Langhorne came out of 
his shell a little, talking at first about 
his play, Sax was going to set a fellow 
to work on it, modernize it, call it 
“The Peacock,” set the scene in New 
York, the day after to-morrow. “Bring 
it up to the minute,” he had explained. 
“Folks don’t care a hang what hap- 
pened in them story-book times now- 
adays. Broadway’s got no place for that 
kind of stuff—h’m, yesterday’s a back 
number here! Your Queen Jess—or 
whatever her name is—would cut about 
as much ice on Broadway to-day as 
moving pictures would in Charley 
Frohman’s ‘Empire.’ ” 

He spoke lightly, mimicking the man- . 
ager with a touch of humor, but Stuart 
couldn’t bring himself to smile, for un- 
der it all was a suggestion of tragedy. ' 

“Sax is right, Langhorne,” he said. 
“You may not see it that way now, but 
you will later. The play, in spite of its 
good central idea, clever lines, genuine 
comedy—the play was dead timber as 
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it stood. I know. You made it a costume 

play because you remembered Isabel’s 
eg and Nell and Kitty. Times have 

changed since then. Your mother’s 
crinoline is out of fashion to-day; so 
are Peg and Neil and Kitty—all those 
pretty, fascinating heroines of yester- 
day. Isabel Cameron couldn’t ‘come 
back’ in that sort of thing, you know.” 

The boy said, very low, so low that 
Stuart scarcely caught the words: 

“Ts that true? Is it necessary for 
Miss Cameron to—to ‘come back,’ as 
you call it?” 

_ Stuart gazed intensely at the lighted 
end of his cigar. Once he nodded and 
smiled to an imaginary friend across the 
room, but all the time Langhorne 
watched him with eyes which compelled 
the truth. 

“So it is true? Arch—a man—a cur! 
—once said—” 

Then Stuart interposed. 

“No matter what has beeen said, old 
fellow, try to remember that Isabel is 
the cleverest comedienne on the Ameri- 
can stage to-day. There’s not another 
actress you can name who can come 
within an ace of her, only—you see—” 

“Yes, I see,” returned Langhorne. 
“Meyer Sax said all that too—to her 
face. And he said something else, I 
guess it is true now.” 

After a moment Stuart explained: 

“The public is to blame. It is Youth 
they want, Youth, more Youth, always 
Youth. It is not fair, of course, Miss 
Cameron is—much younger than I am, 
and yet they speak of my ‘boyish por- 
trayals.’” He laughed, but without 
mirth. “Another thing, Isabel is. not 
built for the heroic, and the life of an 
ingénue is just about—well, between 
courses, say.” : 

“I thought—no, I never gave it a 
thought—but I’m sure if anybody had 
eg] me I'd have said she was twenty- 

ve.” 

“Oh, a little older than that,” nodded 
Stuart, with hard mouth and eyes. 

“From what Sax said—now I’m not 
asking you—I wouldn’t—it wouldn’t be 
fair to her—but from what he said, I 
gathered she must be nearer thirty-five. 

_ ,... Lord! It is almost sacrilegious to 
think of her growing old.” 
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‘Mollie had never seemed as youn 









He was thinking of what Mollie 
would say if she knew, and his sisters— 
it was the tragedy of the House of 
Langhorne that Lucile was nearly thir- 
ty. Only Isabel looked so ridiculously 
girlish, especially in pink and white, 
with ribbons and laces, and a rose 
tucked coquettishly in her yellow hair. 
as 
that—and he had known Mollie from 
her cradle. That Miss Gordon was not 
that type he didn’t stop to recall just 
then, 

Langhorne was full of Isabel Came- 
ron that night. Perhaps it was the scene 
in Sax’s office; perhaps it was the last 
glimpse he caught of her face that 
afternoon when she called to him from 
the steps of her apartment building. At 
any rate he began to speak of her to 
Stuart, at first shyly, then, as the other 
appeared sympathetic, with an openness 
which the next day would have an- 
noyed him exceedingly had he stopped 
to remember it. From his frank and 
boyish speeches Stuart gathered enough 
to guess that it was the tragedy of his 
life that the actress should be anything 
else than May personified. He was sur- 
prised that the boy’s rhapsodizing didn’t 
weary him—a little angry with himself 
because it didn’t. 

“Once, somewhere in Pennsylvania, 
I think, the moon got stuck; they 
couldn’t get it either up or down, and 
so Isabel stood right still in the middle 
of her scene and laughed and laughed 
until they got it fixed again. She looked 
so very lovely standing there that the 
audience applauded just—just that,” 
said Langhorne. 

“Eh? In the moonlight?” puzzled the 
actor. 

“Yes. 


boy. 

And Stuart coughed gently behind 
his palm, and called to their waiter to 
bring the bill. 

“That was a calcium moon you're 
raving about. Oh, well.” 

Out on Broadway where the gay, 
mad, eight o’clock crowd surged back 
and forth like the restless sea, and each 
time, like the sea, leaving a little Some- 
thing more behind on the sands of 
time, Bruce Stuart stood for a second 


In ‘Sweet Kitty,’” began the 



































looking at the passers-by with frankly 
interested gaze. Langhorne rather liked 
it too. From where they were they 
could see the great electric letters 
flanked across, up and down, a dozen 
theatres. Stuart pointed to a huge sign 
in the block below. 

“There’s where Cameron goes in 
after New Year’s,” said he. “Just the 
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pressed his cigars upon him and moved 
out in the crowd. : 

“Suppose we look in at a show? You 
know, I'll consider it a big favor if 
you'll put up with me to-night. Noth- 
ing to do. What shall it be? You say, 
old man.” 

“Hippodrome? Some friends of ours 
down home,” ventured Langhorne, 
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“I WANT YOU TO DO WHAT YOU THINK BEST. I RELY UPON YOU,” HE TOLD ISABEL 


house for the play. Sounds good, eh? 


Until July!” 
Langhorne followed the other’s 
glance: 

Now Playing 


IRIS BELMONT 
In ‘* The Mountain.” 
“‘A Success ”—Herald 
“In a few short weeks you'll see 
Isabel Cameron’s name and the play 
called ‘The Peacock’ up there,” said 
Stuart. “Oh, I tell you *bout it.” 
The boy’s under lip quivered in 
spite of himself, and Stuart quickly 


“We-ll, I’m afraid we’re too late for 
that to-night.” And the actor gazed 
thoughtfully at the red end of his cigar. 
“Let’s see. ‘Little Miss Reno’— ‘It’s all 
girls,’ according to the signboard. Shall 
we take a chance?” ; 

Somehow or other, sitting in a com- 
fortable orchestra chair, after a most 
carefully chosen dinner, William Lang- 
horne began to enjoy himself. He 
analyzed this by saying to himself that 
the lights, the music, the warmth of 
the house and the good fellowship of 
Bruce Stuart made him forget for the 
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time being the horror of that afternoon 
with Meyer Sax. Stuart, noticing his 
sudden high spirits, wondered if it was 
the ale at dinner. But it was not. It was 
Broadway calling to Youth, and Youth 
responding. 

As the boy watched the chorus dance 
back and forth, on and off the stage, 
again and yet again, he thought of 
Stuart’s words at table. “It’s Youth 
they want, Youth, more Youth, always 
Youth.” After all he must be right, for 
all the girls in the show seemed young; 
not fairly youthful, but young—as 
young as his sister Nan, for instance. 
You could see it through their make-up, 
in the very lines of their slim yet shape- 
ly bodies, in the turn of the head, the 
flash of the eye. : 

“They are young,” he said to the 
older man. 

Stuart nodded slowly. 

“It’s a Harold show, and the Harold 
gets ’em straight from the cradle or the 
farm.” 

“But they wont be always young.” 

“There'll be always a fresh crop, 
though.” 

“And the old ones—what becomes of 
them ?” 

“God knows,” said Stuart, under his 
breath. 

The boy turned to study them again, 
’ carefully scrutinizing the row after row 
of dancing, prancing ponies, or languid, 
beautiful show girls. Stuart, following 
his glance, saw him start, and then 
thrust his head forward as if to get a 
better view of some one on the stage. 

“There’s a girl who resembles Miss 
Cameron very much. See the one I 
mean? The same features, yellow hair, 
height, figure. Only her eyes are dark, 
brown, I think, and Isabel’s are blue. 
See, Stuart?” 

“Don’t point,” warned the actor. 
“Yes, I think I see the girl you mean. 
An unusual type. Perhaps some one 
spoke of the resemblance and she 
bleached her hair to carry out further 
the picture. Brown eyes and real flaxen 
hair are rare, you know, everywhere 

but on the stage.” 
_. “The resemblance is most striking,” 
murmured Langhorne, “Let’s see— 
what’s her name.” 


Stuart reached for his program. 

“Since she’s just in the chorus she 
may not be down, but ten to one it’s De, 
La, or St. something. Take me?” 

But the boy had found the names of 
the “Divorcées from New York,” and 
pointed to that given to the young 
woman in question. 

“She is Vivian Chandos.” 

“Shame on her, stealing Mr. Cham- 
bers’ thunder,” said Stuart, but he set 
his mouth in a straight, thin line which 
made him look, all a once, fully ten 
years older. 

“I’m going to bring Miss Cameron to 
have a look at Miss Vivian: Chandos,” 
declared Langhorne. . . . “Hello, it’s 
over! Don’t these musical pieces wind 
up short?” 

They lingered a while in the lobby 
watching the house empty into Broad- 
way, where priceless limousines and 
plebeian taxis rubbed wheels and swal- 
lowed up their human freight, then dis- 
appeared in the roar and glitter and 
crowd. 

Twenty minutes later they paused for 
a second at the corner of Thirty-ninth 
Street, Stuart suggesting a bite at one of 
the restaurants, although in his heart 
he didn’t wish it, and couldn’t and 
wouldn’t eat and drink at that hour of 
the night. 

“Or if you’d rather go down to ‘The 
Players,’ ” he said. 

Langhorne glanced first at his 
clothes and then at Stuart, and he 
smiled. 

“I'd like to look right before I meet 
the fellows there, I think,” returned he. 

At that moment somebody coming 
up behind Bruce Stuart caught him 
cnbery by the arms. Gently freeing 

imself, the actor turned and found 
himself looking. into the velvety brown 
eyes of Miss Vivian Chandos, who 
stood, a most fascinating picture, shak- 
ing her forefinger in his face. 

“Aren’t you going to speak to me? 
Say how glad you are to see me again? 
What a evil man he ith.” She spoke 
in a high, affected voice, and she had a 
trick of lisping a few words every now 
and then. “You’re looking awfully fit, 
Bruce Stuart. Thay you like my new 
furry-furs, pleathe.” 





















“You're a dream, Vivi, and I’m al- 
ways glad to see you—you know that,” 
returned Stuart. He could feel the boy’s 
gaze on his back but he spoke lightly 
withal. “Let me present my. friend, 
Langhorne! Miss Chandos, Mr. Lang- 
horne.” 

Vivian put out her hand in a not- 
quite-sure, wholly charming manner, 
and the boy bowed over it with all the 
dignity of a Talleyrand. 

“You're from the South, aren’t you?” 
she cried, with arched brows. “I love 
Southerners! . . . Oh my, what a 
wind! Js that my taxi? ... Mr. Lang- 
horne, no! Bruce will see to it. Bruth; 
you thweet thing, you—” 

Stuart crossed to the curb and spoke 
to the chauffeur. Returning, he said 
curtly: 

“The fellow’s waiting for Miss 
Whitmore. No, there’s not another cab 
on the block.” 

“Oh-h!” Vivian hung her head like 
a reprimanded child. “‘Saith, don’t let 
me keep you if you have an engage- 
ment. Please’ now. I can find a cab my- 
self. Oh, it is bitter! Now, Mr. Lang- 
horne! Bruce, tell that dear boy I can 
take care of my own little self.” 

“Miss Chandos is right; come along. 
Good-night,”’ said Stuart shortly. 

But at that moment Langhorne, with 
the girl’s hand in his, was saying: 

“We were just trying to think up 
some decent place for supper—” 

“Now that’s sweet of you, but I don’t 
like to intrude,” pouted Vivian, with a 
flash of her velvety eyes. 

Langhorne’s jaw dropped, and Stuart 
could have. laughed aloud at the ex- 
pression on his face. But he replied 
gamely: 

“Really now, you must come with us. 
What can two mere men find to talk 
about: all evening? We’d like it very 
much, wouldn’t we, Stuart?” 

“Very much indeed,” returned the 
actor, with a peculiar dryness which es- 
caped the boy and passed serenely over 
her head. He hailed a taxicab which had 
trailed them around the corner, scent- 
ing a fare. “Well, here’s the time and 
the girl—say where, Vivi.” 

“If you inthist—” 
“We do,” Langhorne declared. 
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Miss Chandos leaned _ slightly 
toward him and the faint sweet breath 
of white iris caught and held and 
stirred his senses in a way which was 


_ wholly bewildering and yet very pleas- 


ant. In the half-light of the street, with 
a ridiculously large hat casting shadows 
on her face, she was even more like 
Isabel Cameron than on the stage. 

Langhorne reached out and touched 
the heavy fox scarf she wore; he was 
scarcely conscious of what he did, and 
she laughed and turned to Stuart. 

“Shall it be—Churchill’s?”’ she 
dimpled. “Yes. But really I mustn’t stay 
late. Tell Mr. Langhorne I mustn’t stay 
late, Bruth. And no wine. Come. I do 
love to watch Maurice Levi, don’t 
you?” 


VII 


NCE installed in her charm- 
ing apartment- in the West 
Seventies, watched over by a 


negress maid, and with a New York 
season staring her pleasantly in the 
face, Isabel took up the threads of her 
life as a Broadway star just as if ‘she 
had never left the island for a night. 

At noon the next morning, Stuart 
found her sitting at the window with 
half a grape-fruit, a cup of black cof- 
fee, and a theatrical newspaper in front 
of her.. She looked-quite pretty in a 


‘delicate pink gown, although her hair 


had not yet been dressed and she had 
only been out of bed a little while. 
There had been a heated argument be- 
tween Miss Cameron and Addie, just 
at its height when Stuart. rang the 
bell, and the maid was.still in the room. 

As he entered the negress grinned 
from ear to ear, displaying two rows 
of dazzling, even teeth the whiteness of 
which seemed only to emphasize the 
dusky hue of her skin. rat 

“Fo’ Gawd’s sake, it’s Mistah Stu-- 
art! Step right in; gimme yuhr hat. 
*Cuse the lady, yais, sir.’ . 3’ Vais, 
I’m back ag’in. Couldn’t keep me away 
from Miss Is’bel.” 

“Unless some ‘bejeweled chorus 
dame tempted you with an extra V. >I 
know you, Addie,” laughed Stuart. 
“Fo’ Gawd’s sake, listen’to that man, 
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Miss Is’bel!” cried the negress. “Why, 
I could ’a’ went with them Dixie 
Belles. You knows that aint no 
truth !” 

“Addie went when the lean years 
came upon us, and she returned the 
moment I sent for her,” nodded Isabel. 
“All right, Addie. Good morning, 
Bruce.” 

“Came so quick I left the chops in 
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“No.” She shook her head from 
side to side, smiling into his handsome 
eyes. “You haven’t changed though, 
Bruce.” 

“We haven’t changed,” he corrected. 
“Gad, after all life’s not half bad.” 

He leaned back, smoking his ciga- 
rette, and she turned to her paper, sip- 
ping the black coffee and smiling in a 
sweet, contented manner. She seemed 


a 


ey 











Wer 


‘© DAUGHTER,’ YOU SAID! OR WAS IT ‘SISTER’?” 


a-br’iling,” muttered Addie, as she beat 
a hasty retreat. 

Stuart threw himself back in a 
Morris chair. and glanced approvingly 
around the apartment. Isabel watched 
him with heightened color and sligtitly 
parted lips. 

“Seems like old times, doesn’t it?” 
she said softly. “You can’t know how 
glad I am to be here!” 

He lit a cigarette before he spoke 


again. 

“It’s all very fit, and I’m mighty 
glad—selfishly glad, perhaps, you are 
back in New York. The Only, Only, 
eh? And Addie—was it yesterday ?” 


younger, years younger, than during 
those awful weeks of one-night stands 
through Pennsylvania. Stuart, who 
had paid this visit at this unconven- 
tional hour knowing he would find her 
at home and alone, found it very diffi- 
cult to begin. He looked at her and 
swore ugly oaths to himself. 

Presently she glanced up and caught 
his gaze fastened on her so strangely 
that she started as if froin the cold. 
_ “Why, Bruce!” she cried, half ris- 
ing. ; 

“Sit down, Belle. See here: last 
night I took Langhorne to a show and 
we saw Vivian on the stage.” 














“Vivian !” 


“Yes. Have you seen her?” 

“No.” Isabel’s mouth curled scorn- 
fully. “She rarely comes to me except- 
ing when she wants something. She 

ets her monthly checks from Mr. 

ichardson. Wrote to me once all the 
time I was out, Bruce, and then she 
asked for the money to buy a fur coat. 
- « + What did Billy say?” 

“Said the resemblance was most 
— and wants to bring you to see 

er.” 

“He needn’t.” 

“Of course not, only—” 

“Only—what ?” 

“Well, after the show we ran into 
her at the corner, and wound up by 
going off to Churchill’s for a smack, 
At least I believe the boy ate some- 
thing. Vivi and I didn’t, of course. 
And she—” 

“Oh, I know; you didn’t have to tell 
me,” cried Tsabal impatiently, 

“Langhorne insisted; of course he 
didn’t know,” said Stuart. 

“Is there anything that cub knows?” 
she demanded angrily. 

Stuart leaned over and dropped his 
cigarette in her coffee saucer. 

“T think he doesn’t,” he said with a 
special significance. “I went with them 
clean up to the door of Vivian’s apart- 
ment, but she’s pretty—a compliment 
to you, dear girl—and very fascinating 
until you sicken of that lisp, and I’m 
sure he’ll be to see her to-day all right. 
Of course he’ll learn sooner or later,” 
he added. 

She jumped up and walked to the 
window and back again. 

“I suppose he will,” she said slowly. 
“What shall I do?” 

“What can you do? If he remains in 
New York, he gets in with the usual 
crowd. It’s tough, old girl, I know. 
Couldn’t you see Vivian—” 

“Somebody else would take upon 
themselves the delightful task of 
acquainting him with the truth and a 
lot of untruth if they found he didn’t 
know.” 

“You're right.” 

She turned upon him with clenched 
hands. 

“Bruce, it isn’t fair!” 
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“Damn rotten.” 

“Tt’s—awful! Here am I—Bruce, I 
look—thirty-five ?” ; 

“Thirty. On the stage even younger.” 

“And Vivian is twenty-one.” 

“How time flies! H’m, it doesn’t 
seem possible.” 

“You understand how I care?” she 
said then. “All along—and it wasn’t 
actually an untruth, Bruce—all along 
Billy Lcctorad has fancied I was 
about twenty-five, and I knew and let 
him think it. I didn’t tell him I was, 
and I didn’t say I was not. It is lovely 
to be twenty-five, Bruce. Then in 
Sax’s office the other day we had a bat- 
tle royal—over money, of course, I in- 
sisted on six hundred—little enough, 
too, when you stop to consider who is 
getting six and eight and a share of the 
profits to-day. Still, six hundred and 
Broadway—it looked like a bit of 
Heaven to me.” 

“You'll let them get it from you,” 
chuckled Stuart. “Every penny—” 

“Bruce! When you know. Oh, that is 
worse than all! I am willing to work— 
And Vivi—” 

“Will never be anything more than 
she is now,” he interposed grimly. 

She threw herself down on the couch 
at full length, burying her face in the 
pillows. After a moment she looked up. 
and said: 

“Hearing what he did from Meyer 
Sax, the boy knows well enough now ~ 
that I am not twenty-five. Still, he ~ 
doesn’t guess—how. could he?—that F 
am—as old as all that! What did they 
talk about last night?” 

“Langhorne told her all about ‘The ~ 
Peacock’—she was immensely inter- 
ested.” 

“She said nothing about me?” 

“No. How could she when I was - 
there? Didn’t get a chance.” 

Isabel jumped up, and coming over 
to his chair, stopped there for a second, 
letting her fingers wander through his 
thick gray-brown hair. ‘ 

“What ever would I do without 
you?” she sighed. 

“Nonsense!” he returned. 

“Will you please tell me,” she went 
on, “why they send these boys to plague 


us? Here is William Langhorne—nice 
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enough, decent, well-bred, but he is not 
of us. Our ways are not his. After a 
bit, perhaps, he will fit into things, but 
now— He understands nothing—and 
he hasn’t the sense to keep it from you. 
Every way you turn they are there, 
these boys, wide-eyed, gaping, won- 
dering, wanting to have this explained, 
then that, poking, looking their sur- 
prise. Youth, my God! Youth—ignor- 
ance! They’re not satisfied until they 
know, and then they’re miserable. Billy 
will have to be told. Either I must tell 
him or my bosom friend will. Then he'll 
go off by himself with thoughts of gas 
and the river in his heart, until some- 
thing new comes along to be explained. 
Then it’s the same thing over, and so 
on until they become acclimated. Is it 
my fault I am not twenty-five?” 

“Tsabel,” asked Stuart, “is the chap 
in love with you?” 

“Oh-h, on the brink.” 

“That isn’t fair.” 

“Maybe not. Anyway, he’ll soon get 
over it on Broadway. Bruce, he was the 
only my-kind-of-man I had to talk to 
during those weary days and nights on 
the road. All the others were impossible. 
Billy was—Bruce, he is a good boy, 
dear, chivalrous, clean; don’t let New 
York spoil him. I can’t keep him always 
close to me. I suppose when he knows 
he'll turn and run—‘an old woman!’ 
But you, a man—” 

“Belle, I can’t. Boys are not in my 
line. Langhorne and I have nothing 
whatever in common. I found that out 
last night. You know, I can’t be run- 
ning around with chorus women and 
eating lobster at midnight. Take a look 
af \my gray hairs and ans:ver me—can 


She laughed faintly at the rueful ex- 
pression on his face. 

“Then take him home with you—” 

“Tsabel !” 

“Oh, I know you wont, I know you 
can’t, but still-I ask it.” She laughed a 
short, mirthless little laugh. “Some- 
how, Bruce, I feel responsible for the 
boy. In the first place I brought him 
ace ood thing for h 

“Pretty g ing for him, too, isn’t 
it? . . . Nobody back home?” 
“Sisters.” 
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“No girl?” 

“He has never spoken of any to me.” 

Stuart smiled. “Naturally he wouldn’t 
—to you.” 

She turned abruptly and trailed to- 
ward her dressing room, calling to 
Addie as she went. 

“I’ve made up my mind to go see 
Vivian,” she told the man, over her 
shoulder. “Princes’ Court, isn’t it? 


. I'll ’phone to you if anything 
turns up; and if not, why, then 
Wednesday at rehearsal.” 


VIII 


|N PRINCES’ COURT, Cen- 

] | tral Park’ West, Miss Vivian 

Chandos and her friend Miss 

Bunny Earl were discussing a para- 

graph in the Morning Transcript. 

Bunny sat up in bed, a lovely vision in 

laces and ribbons, with brown hair and 

eyes and the merest apology for a nose 

which, somehow, gave her face the ap- 
pearance of continually smiling. 

A maid, a mulatto, was combing Vi- 
vian’s hair. This maid the girls shared 
in common as they did the apartment 
and the expenses thereof. 

“It’s like a windfall—don’t pull so, 
Violet,” said Miss Chandos, stifling a 
yawn. “To be honest, I thought it was 
about all up with her, Bunny—Vi, get 
me. my hot water now—the juice of an 
orange and a lemon in it. Bunny, you 
want a glass? Yes, fix Miss Bunny one 
too, Violet—there’s a dear.” 

Bunny stuck one foot out from un- 
der the covers and wiggled her toes. 

“I’m not going to take a bath, Vivi— 
I never heard of anybody bathing every 
day where I came.irom,” she said. 

“Yes, but look where you. came 
from,” drawled Miss Chandos. “Have 
your own way, my dear. Two years 
from now, when your strawberries and 
cream complexion is gone you'll wish 
you had. Cleanliness is next to pretti- 
ness.” 

Bunny scrambled out of bed and 
catching up a long helio silk stocking, 
swung it round and round her head. 

“Two years is a long time off,” she 
chanted. “I wonder if Violet could broil 











me a steak and French fry some pota- 
toes? What do you want, darling?” 

“Nothing but my hot water. Let Vi 
“ get you something from the delicates- 
sen shop. She'll clear out if you start 
that. Aren’t you going out?” 

“To lunch with Dick.” 

“Better cut the steak and spuds 
then.” 

“Oh, I can always eat a little some- 
thing. Vi-o-let—!” 

Vivian dressed herself slowly and 
carefully. When alone there was a 
business-like preciseness about every- 
thing she did which contrasted oddly 
with her baby face and lisping voice. 
Not that she wasted her accomplish- 
ments on Bunny Earl or the mulatto 
maid; the lisp was difficult and was 
kept for new acquaintances or old ones 
to be cultivated. 

She was not surprised when Violet 
brought her Isabel Cameron’s name a 
few minutes later. Vivian and Bunny 
had thoroughly discussed the Trans- 
cript’s notice of Miss Cameron’s new 
starring vehicle for nearly an hour that 
morning, and Miss Chandos had about 
made up her mind to pay a visit to the 
bijou apartment in the West Seventies 
—_ the mulatto brought her Isabel’s 
card. 

“All right, Violet. I’ll be there in a 
second. Keep an eye on the door, d’you 
hear ?” 

*Ves’m.” 

Isabel was sitting on the directoire 
sofa with her back to the light when 
Vivian entered the room. And she was 
dressed with a simplicity which had 
taken the faithful Addie the best part 
of two hours to accomplish to their 
joint satisfaction. 

The two women kissed each other, 
the merest apology, on the cheek, and 
Vivian pulled up a little gilt chair and 
sat down. : 

“You’re looking awf’ly well,” said 
she. “Why didn’t you come right in? 
Such formality, a card!” 

“But you have some one with you,” 
Isabel said. 

“Only Bunny.” 

Isabel came to the point at once. 
“You.met Mr. Langhorne last night.” 
“Yes. Of course Bruce told you. He 
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is looking fit, isn’t he? I love old Bruce 


Stuart. Well, some day—” fae 


- “I didn’t come to-day to speak’ 0: 


that,” declared Isabel. “Mr. Langhorne ~ : 


doesn’t know you are my daughter—at 
least Bruce said nothing to him—but of 
course there is no reason why he 
shouldn’t know it. I can tell him—” 

Vivian strove to appear serious and 
only succeeded in frowning most unbe- 
comingly. For a brief moment she 
looked as old as her mother, and seemed 
even older. 

“That’s so. You can tell things so 
that they don’t sound really half as bad 
as they are.” She nodded. “Of course, 
he is coming to see rhe, and since I didn’t 
know what to say, it would, naturally, 
be frightfully awkward. He is forever 
speaking of the resemblance. I didn’t 
know what to do.” 

“T have told you. Only I'll tell him, 
Vivian. I suppose he is coming to-day ?” 

“He wanted to. How’d you know 
that? Bruce Stuart didn’t tell you 
that!” 

“No.” 

“I don’t know what you mean half 
the time.” 

“Stop and try and think. Mr. Lang- 
horne has written a play for my use, ~ 
Naturally we will be much together in 
the next few weeks. The public will see 
us together; our names will be linked 
for a short time. Then the public must 
not see you with him. You understand ~ 
—we are too much alike, Vivian. I don’t © 
want the public to be reminded that © 
there is such a person as you. If you 
would only keep off the stage! But I 
suppose you wont—even for a little 
while—say, during my New York run.” 

“Why, I couldn’t!” 

“I scarcely thought you would.” 

Vivian shook her head. 

“Poor mamma, what a thorn in the . 
flesh I must be to you! But you don’t 
understand. My career—” 

The door opened and pretty Bunny 
stuck her head into the room, but seei 
the visitor was a woman, she start 
away again when Vivian called her. 

“This is my youthful mother, Bunny, 
the lovely Isabel Cameron. I know you 
believe her to be a myth, so please come 
here.” 
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aa Earl came tripping over to the 
sofa. 

“Why, you’ve got nothing on her, 
Vivi,” she cooed. “How do you do, 
Mrs.—Miss Cameron? I’m from Ver- 
mont—you can see the maple sugar 
clinging to my skirts, they all say.” 

She was the daintiest, prettiest crea- 
ture, dressed with exquisite taste for 
the street, and Isabel took her hands, 
holding them for a moment in hers and 
looking up in her fresh young face. 

“You're awfully sweet and pretty,” 
whispered the girl, “and a very great 
actress too, I know. Why, she looks— 
younger than you, Vivi—profile. Some- 
how, I thought— Oh, well! Vivi, what 
shall I take if Dick tells me to order 
the luncheon? I’m new at the game,” 
she added shyly, turning again to Isa- 
bel. “Once, at Martin’s, I ate one of 
those little perfumed wafers they serve 
with the finger bowls—awful? I 
thought it was a mint. I’ve only been in 
New York two months, but I’m learn- 
ing; oh, yes, I’m learning!” 

She danced out, waving a good-by to 
Isabel. Then Violet announced: 

“Mr. Langhorne.” — 

When he saw Isabel. Cameron he 
stopped short at the door, turning a 
dozen different colors; then he stam- 
mered out a few incoherent words 
which neither he himself nor they could 
comprehend. 

“It is—you!” he said, at length. He 
came across to the sofa and shook 
hands gravely. Then he turned to Miss 
Chandos. At that moment Isabel, 
watching his face, saw a new, quick 
light come in his eyes, and she believed 
he had guessed the truth. 

“Yes, it is I,” said she, smiling. “Per- 
haps you did not know that Vivian is 
my daughter.” 

He wheeled suddenly around, no 
longer a boy, his face white, tense, 
tragic. 

“Daughter, you said? Or was it sis- 
ter?” 

“You flatterer! Listen to him, Vivi.” 
She rose—she couldn’t sit calmly un- 
der his searching glance any longer— 
and going over to Vivian slipped an 
arm about her slender waist. “This is 
my own little girl,” she cried airily. “It 
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is lovely of you to say sister, but, alas, 
I’ve this big, big daughter to call 
me Mother—although she rarely does. 
Isn’t it terrible? Aren’t you shocked to 

pieces ?” 

“I’m—surprised,” he said, with an 
effort. 

“Now that’s horrid of you,” Vivian 
declared. 

But Isabel only laughed, and bend- 
ing down again, kissed Vivian on her 
lips. Vivian saw in a moment what she 
was doing, and she couldn’t resist let- 
ting Isabel know that she knew. For 
comparisons are odious, they tell us, 
and Miss Chandos was not arrayed at 
that hour for conquest. 

“Looks as if she were ready for the 
first act, doesn’t she, Mr. Langhorne?” 
she asked. 

Isabel smiled mischievously. 

“And such a first act!’ she cried, 
with an intimate little moue for the 
boy. 

She moved off, flitting around the 
pretty room like a joyous May butter- 
fly, touching a bit here, examining 
something else which struck her fancy 
there, and all the time humming softly 
to herself. Vivian saw that Langhorne 
was following her with her dark, ques- 
tioning eyes, and she made an impa- 
tient little gesture. 

“T’ve got an engagement at three, you 

ople,” she called, carefully mimick- 
ing Isabel’s voice, “so I must run off 
and dress now. You, dear— Oh, must 
you go? Don’t forget Madame Fay’s 
tiresome bill, Mother mine. And do 
come again soon—don’t let it be six 
months again. Mr. Langhorne, must 
you go?” 

“Yes. You see—” 

“You know I had thith engagement 
before—before I met you,” she lisped 
= looking up in his face. 

“ce es ” 


“Will you—’phone to me some time 
soon?” 

“T’d like to.” 

“Then do. Au ’voir.”. She turned to 
Isabel. “Good-by, Mother—you know 


Fay’s address—I don’t want her to be 
sending here again. Good-by. I’m sim- 
ply crazy about that new play of yours, 
dear.” 





























IX 


IANGHORNE went round to 

L Bruce Stuart’s rooms that 

| afternoon, and the actor was 

out. The boy felt a little relieved as he 
turned away. After all, he scarcely 
knew what he would have said to Stu- 
art had he been at home. To Isabel he 
had said nothing. They had parted at 
the door of Princes’ Court with a laugh 





“1’LL MEET YOU AT SHANLEY 


and a jest; he had put her into a cab, 
and she had not offered him a lift, al- 
though Langhorne would not have 
gone with her had she wished it. 

But he thought about Vivian and Isa- 
bel all the way back to his cheap lodg- 
ing-house in Forty-fifth Street. He was 
surprised—he even wondered a little— 
but there was not the same feeling, the 
same ache, the void, there had been 
after that memorable hour in Meyer 
Sax’s office. 

There was a letter for him from Sax 
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and Marcus with another five-hundred- 
dollar advance check on “The Pea- 
cock,” under his door. He looked at it 
with greedy eyes—the glimpse he had 
caught of Bruce Stuart’s apartment and — 
the deferential manservant had stamped 
itself indelibly upon his brain. 

“This is a hole,” he said, looking 
around the cheap little room with its 
pine furniture. “Golly, I guess Stuart 
thought—” 





s 


’ 


He began to throw the few things he - 
had into a suitcase. He would get out - 
of this “hole” at once. 

That night he was comfortably quar- 
tered in a Broadway hotel, intending to 
look up a flat in the morning. He had 
not cashed the Sax and Marcus check, 
but neither had he sent it back or torn 
it up. Of. Mollie Gordon’s five thou- 
sand dollars he still possessed something 
like two thousand—Isabel had been for- 
tunate enough, with Meyer Sax pulling 
the strings, to have had refunded half o 
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the payment made on the Bison Theatre 
which they hadn’t used. At first Lang- 
horne had intended to return this to 
Mollie, but for some reason he hadn’t 
done it, and now he decided to keep it 
for running expenses until the play got 
under way and the royalties began to 
come in. Isabel had told him that a 
single week’s royalties on a successful 
play were often five hundred dollars, 
sometimes a thousand and again even 
. more. And Stuart had declared that the 

Times Square would cancel all dates in 
order to give “The Peacock” a clear 
track up to July first—Stuart had got 
this straight from S. and M. headquar- 
ters. 

On Wednesday morning, still at the 
Broadway hotel, Langhorne telephoned 
to Isabel just before he started for the 
first rehearsal under the guiding finger 
of Meyer Sax. 

“Where are you, Billy?” she asked, 
and he replied, with a swagger which 
luckily she was not there to see: “At 
the Blenheim. I’ve been here a couple 
of days now. ..- . Oh, yes, pretty 
decent. I’m fixed well enough for the 
present.” 

At the theatre he met Sax, who 
slapped him on the back and called him 
“Langy,” and the stage director and the 
new company, a brilliant assemblage of 
men and women, the only one of whom 
he knew being Clara Jarvis, and she, 
poor soul, seemed strangely out of 

lace in such a cast. Then Isabel came 
in and was petted and flattered, and 
lastly Bruce Stuart. After that the di- 
rector commenced to read aloud the 
play to the company. 

Langhorne, sitting in the second row 
of chairs in the orchestra, alone, un- 
noticed, found that morning a close 
second in horrors to that gray after- 
noon in Sax’s office. 

They had done—everything to his 
ooh It was no longer his play, in fact. 

ven had they changed the name of the 
heroine, while the scenes had been 
shifted from Merrie England to New 
York and Newport. Good Queen Bess 
had become the portly wife of a Kansas 
City pork packer—all the women char- 
acters had been changed about until 
now they were all frankly middle-aged, 
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the star part, Bettina Curzon—he had 
named her Mistress Betty Arundel— 
remaining the sole youthful feminine 
role in the comedy. And to her had been 
given all the smart lines, her part built 
up and up, and even the charming love 
scene between Elizabeth and Leicester 
in the second act rewritten to fit the 
part. 

Frue, his own speeches and situations 
remained; their delicacy, their charm 
and freshness had appealed even to Sax 
as being too fine to be “improved” upon 
by a professional collaborator. Still 
everything had been twisted around, 
lines taken from the first act and set 
down without rhyme or reason in the 
third, and so on, until Langhorne stared 
bewildered at his own work. 

When the reading was finished, 
everyone gathered around Isabel Cam- 
eron and told her what a capital part 
hers was, and how really great she, was 
sure to be in it. Nobody thought of the 
author, or if they did, decided he was 
very well fixed where he was, out of 
the way, and not around bothering with 
stupid suggestions and unheard-of de- 
mands. Langhorne himself sat as in a 
dream. 

Returning from lunch at two o’clock, 
he was creeping in like a thief in the 
night when Clara Jarvis called his 
name. He started guiltily. 

Clara was attired in her “best,” but 
somehow she appeared to look conspic- 
uously different from the other women 
on the stage of the Times Square The- 
atre. Still she carried herself with a 
queenly, haughty air, and she had short- 
ened her skirts until they hung around 
her shoe-tops in ungainly folds, display- 
ing ill-shod feet. 

“Clara,” he said, “they’ve changed my 
play about. so. 1 hardly know it.” He 
was eager for sympathy, for a little 
kindness. “I think at least they should 
have consulted me before making any 
radical changes—don’t you ?” 

Miss Jarvis closed her eyes and drew 
her lips in a straight, thin line. 

“I am the injured party,” she de- 
clared, in tragedy tones. “I should 
have been told when I signed that my 
part was to be cut to three sides—it was 
five, I remember, once. I’ve half a 











see Jack 
eron to 


mind now to walk out and 
Harold. The idea! Is 
have the earth?” 

“It’s Miss Cameron’s play,” said 
Langhorne weakly. He was too sur- 
prised to say more, or even say that 
little forcibly. 

“Of course, you’d say that,” laughed 
Miss Jarvis. “Thank God, I’m depend- 
ent on nobody for favors. I'll see this 
through, mind you, for Mr. Stuart’s 
sake—he’s a gentleman !—but take a tip 
from me—it hasn’t a chance on Broad- 
way.” 

At five o’clock, and just before re- 
hearsals stopped for the day, Isabel 
sent one of the boys to Langhorne and 
he went back to the green room, 
a pleasant institution at the Times 
Square, where she and Stuart, in their 
coats and hats, ready to go out, were 
chatting together. 

Isabel greeted him with a charming 
smile. 

“We're getting along famously, aren’t 
we?” she cried. “Meyer has promised 
that the paper shall be the most artistic 
thing of the season, and Edward Giles 
is to do my dresses for me. I’m just 
wild about it all. Bettina is a dear.” 

“T’m—glad,” was all the boy said. 
All along he had been rehearsing his 
speeches for just this moment. 

Even to Meyer Sax he said nothing. 
After Stuart had put Isabel into a taxi- 
cab, and Langhorne had refused her 
offer of a lift, the actor suggested that 
they stroll up Broadway together as far 
as the Blenheim. 

At most of the houses the midweek 
matinée was over, and from every stage 
entrance emptied a steady stream of 
men and women, all headed for that 
Mecca of the Thespian, Broadway. 
Many of the girls looked squarely at 
the two men; a few of them smiled, 


and once the boy smiled back. He was 


becoming used to their short, tight 
skirts, open throats, and frankly good- 
natured make-up. And the very air he 
breathed seemed full of their smiling 
presences. 

Stuart was explaining about the re- 
hearsal: this was that, she was so-and- 
so, but all the time Langhorne was ad- 
miring the cut of his clothes, and won- 
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dering if it would be “all right” to ask 
who his tailor was. Most of the femi- 
nine glances were for Stuart, with his 
great fur lined coat. 

“The production will cost real money 
—everything genuine. Sax has said it. 
Of course Corots and chromos are all 
the same to him, but he has those in his 
employ who know. And Edward Giles 
has promised to dress Isabel. Blondes 
are his specialty, and what he doesn’t 
know about colors! Son, it’s the chance 
of a lifetime for you all right.” 

“I appreciate it all—everything.” . 
Langhorne nodded his head gravely. 
“I was just wondering,” he added, 
“where you got your clothes? These 
things of mine—I’m downright 
ashamed, Stuart.” 

Stuart cheerfully gave him the bene- 
fit of his experience, and the actor was 
noted for being a man of sound good 
taste. More than one tailor had named 
a dinner coat for him, and he had never 
been guilty of such bad taste as to pa- 
rade before the public in blue evening 
clothes. 

By this time Langhorne had gone 
clear to the actor’s rooms, but at the 
door of the house Stuart turned and 
said good night, adding that he had a 
dinner engagement. 

Langhorne turned away, a little 
crestfallen. Retracing his steps, he won- 
dered what on earth to do with himself. 
He knew -so few people in the city, ~ 
and the nights were his own with noth- ~ 
ing to do and nowhere to go—in New 
York! Back at the hotel he decided to 
call up Isabel. But Addie told him 
Miss Cameron was not at home. 

Then he thought of Vivian Chandos, 
not without misgiving, and telephoned 
to Princes’ Court. 

“Flello,” came a voice over the wire. . 

“Miss Chandos? Miss Vivian Chan- 
dos: he asked, a trifle nervously. 

“No-o. I’m sorry. Vivi’s out,” was 
the reply. 


“I’m sorry too. . . . You said 
—out ?” oF 

“Yes-s. . . . Is this—Mr. Court- 
Jand?” 

“No. William Langhorne.” 

“Oh-h-h. The author—playwright, 
I mean?” 
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“Well, I’ve—” 

“M’m h’m. I read all about you in 
the papers, Mr. Langhorne. Vivi will 
be wild because she’s missed you. It 
must be sweet to be able to write plays. 
Often I’ve thought I’d like to try. Oh, 
how silly of me! This is Bunny Earl 
talking to you, Mr. Langhorne.” 

Langhorne stiffened. 

“I—beg your pardon?” 

“Bunny Earl. I’m Vivi’s friend and 
room-mate. Isn’t she the dearest old 
thing? I’m in ‘Little Miss Reno,’ too. 
I’m so sorry you missed Vivian. 
. . . Eh? Oh, didn’t you? Why, 
Vivi’s gone out to dinner. I’m all 
alone.” 

“So am I,” said the boy. 

“Really ? Oh, isn’t that a coincidence! 
And isn’t it just horrid to dine alone? 
Mr. Dana says—Percy Dana, he writes 
lovely plays too—well, he says dining 
becomes mere—oh, dear, I forget now 
what it was, but something frightfully 
clever. You know, I’m frightened half 
out of my boots at you clever men.” 

“Percy Dana and myself are not in 
the same boat—yet, you know,” he told 
her, secretly pleased with her and Wil- 
liam Langhorne. 

“Don’t laugh at poor little me, Mr. 
Cynic.” 

She waited a second to give this time 
to sink in, then: 

“T suppose you wouldn’t care to come 
up—of course I don’t know you, but I 
feel as if I do because Vivi does, and 
Miss Cameron—she’s crazy about you 
—no! maybe I should say she’s crazy 
about your play. Anyway they know 
you so well, and I know them—you un- 
derstand, please say you do? What I 
wished to say was I suppose you 
wouldn’t care to come up here and have 
dinner with me? There! I’m sorry I 
said that because I’m sure you 
wouldn't.” 

“T would then. I’d like it very much. 
Do you really mean it?” 

“Why, certainly! Wait! .Oh, 
what will you think of me? I forgot. 
Both Vivian and Violet are out.” 

“Violet?” he repeated, wondering. 

“Yes, our little maid. I couldn’t have 

there without somebody being at 
oes. People in New York talk so, 
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Mr. Langhorne. I couldn’t have you 
here to-night although I’d set my heart 
on dining with you and then telling all 
my friends that I had dinner with Will- 
iam Langhorne last night.” 

The boy waited a moment before he 
answered, aghast at his own idea. 

“Couldn’t you and I dine somewhere 
together? At some hotel?” 

_ “We could but—Mr. Langhorne, I 
don’t know you!” Bunny cried, with 
a girlish little giggle. 

“There’s only one way to remedy 
that.” He flushed at his own words. 

He heard Miss Earl sigh. 

“You’re awfully kind to poor little 
me. Wont Vivi be wild to have missed 
you! This is just like two persons in a 
story book, isn’t it? Do you like blue 
with crystals, Mr. Langhorne?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“T’ll wear my newest, bestest blue 
chiffon if you do—that’s all.” 

The boy loosened his collar with his 
forefinger; it seemed to be pressing 
hard against his throat. 

“Don’t tog out too much,” he said, 
striving to speak lightly. “The fact is 
my tailors haven’t sent home my clothes 
—hang ’em!” 

“Aren’t they beasts?—just like mo- 
distes. No more regard for the truth. 
I’m going to wear my brown suit then. 
It’s awfully pretty, with bands of fur— 
you'll not be ashamed of me—it’s smart 
er to wear—oh, any place—Shan- 
e <P 

“You’d look just right in a sunbon- 
net,” he said eagerly. 

Bunny coughed gently. 

“Well, I’ll meet you where? Of 
course I must be at the theatre by 
seven-thirty. I tell you—suppose you 
send a taxi round—Prince’s Court—and 
I'll meet you at—well, I'll meet you at 
Shanley’s and we can go anywhere you 
like—any place suits me. . Eh? 
—oh, Bunny Earl. B-u-n-n-y. Yes, 
that’s it!” 

In his excitement Langhorne replaced 
the receiver upside down. 

“That’s the way it. goes,” he cried, 
bringing his fist down in the palmof his 
other hand. “Dining with a lady, and, 
darn it all, I haven’t any decent clothes 
to wear!” . 
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EFORE he set out for re- 
hearsal the next morning, Wil- 
|__| liam Langhorne went down to 
Bruce Stuart’s tailor and haberdasher 
and bought recklessly of both shops. 
The tailor promised to rush the order 
through at once; the cravats and col- 
lars and socks and shirts were sent 
home to the hotel that day. There re- 
mained the bootmaker and hatter to 
see, but Langhorne had no more time 
to spare, so he promised himself an- 
other shopping expedition the next 
morning. 

On his way to Times Square, he 
passed a florist and straightway thought 
of Bunny Earl—the dinner had been 
“immense,” and he fondly remembered 
Bunny as the most cunning creature he 
had ever seen. 

Entering the shop, he ordered a box 
of orchids sent to Prince’s Court. At 
first he had thought of violets—violets 
were ten dollars a hundred, American 
beauties fifteen a dozen, the orchids, 
tied with mauve gauze in a satin box, 
were twenty-five. He took them, red- 
dening angrily when he was forced to 
write his name on a blank card since he 
had no engraved ones. 

The girl, as she took the card—it was 
a Broadway shop where all the celebri- 
ties along the White Way were spoken 
of by their given names—gave Lang- 
horne a second glance as she read the 
hastily scrawled name, then murmured 
something to an assistant. For the 
press-department of S. and M. was 
working early and late and the newspa- 
pers were already full of Isabel Cam- 
eron, her new play, and its youthful 
author. 

It gave Langhorne a new importance 
in his own eyes, this recognition of 
Broadway. 

He was late for rehearsal, and when 
he entered the theatre, at half-past 
eleven, the actors were nearly through 
the first act. 

Sinking into an orchestra chair, he 
watched the people on the stage as in 
duty bound, but they seemed a-long 
way off, and their voices came to him 














as from a distance. At that moment the 
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farthest thing from his mind was 
“The Peacock.” 

Isabel saw him sitting there so still, 
watching the stage with such dull eyes, 
that she felt a sudden misgiving, and 
decided to ask him to go to lunch with 
her at one o'clock. 

This he did gladly enough. Across 
the table they looked at one another and 
smiled, he thinking how much better 
fun Bunny was, she with a heart which 
ached because the boy’s cheeks were 
so pale and his eyes so hollow. 

“Billy,” she cried, reaching out and 
taking his hand, “whatever we’ve done 
to your play was done only after much 
thought, and because we believe it will 
help it to a greater success. We're not 
improving your work—we’re only whip- 
ping it into shape. Artistically it’s 
splendid—there’s the charm and fresh- 
ness of May about it, the shadow and 
—, of April, boy; but technic- 
al ly—” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” nodded Lang- 
horne. He gave her the menu, envi- 
ously following her as she called off the 
French dishes and dismissed them with . 
a pretty gesture. All at once it became 
his chief ambition to be able to read 
the names of the French salads and 
wines. Bunny could pronounce certain 
dishes correctly, but he shrewdly 
guessed she wasn’t sure even then what 
she had ordered until it was set before 
her. 

“I want you to do what you think 
best,” he told Isabel. “I rely upon you. — 
Just what is brut and sec and demi- 
sec?” 

Taken altogether, the luncheon was 
not a success. They had little time to 
linger at the table, and Langhorne was 
strangely silent: he had little to say, and 
ate nothing. His appearance, his man- 
ner, got upon Isabel’s nerves; he half 
frightened her—she was both angry 
with him and sorry for the wreck he 
appeared to be. 

“Bruce, do you remember how you 
felt when you first learned that your 
god had feet of clay?” she asked Stu- 
art, back at the theatre again. 

“God Lord, Belle, is that a line in 
the play?” he wanted to know. “No, I 
do not—can’t remember.” 
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She shook her head sadly. 

“Look at Billy,” said she. 

Stuart good humoredly obeyed, turn- 
ing to scrutinize the boy in the orches- 
tra chair. 

“Fell off the water wagon, and then 
it ran over him,” he grinned. * 

“Bruce! It’s not fair to laugh. I 
tell you that boy has suffered—just 
what neither of us know—since he came 
to New York. First the scene in Meyer 
Sax’s office, then Vivian, and now his 
play! They have done everything to 
it—you know they have. And all he 
can do is to sit still and grin and bear 
it. Come up and have dinner with me 
to-night.” 

“And Langhorne? Thank you, no!” 
said he, shaking his head emphatically. 
“No weeps for mine.” 

“Bruce, you're horrid—unsympa- 
thetic—” 

“My dear, I’m human and a man— 
you forget.” 

She never argued a point with Stu- 
art; neither did she press him to come; 
but at five o’clock she sent for Lang- 
horne, and the boy, not very willingly, 
followed her out to her cab. 

During their short ride uptown they 
touched only on the topics of the day, 
avoiding all mention of “The Peacock.” 
Isabel began to look forward to the 
evening with a sort ef dread; he kept 
wondering where Bunny was dining to- 
night, and what they were doing at 
Shanley’s—there was life! 

In the corridor while they waited for 
Addie to open the door, Isabel took his 
hand and squeezed it gently between 
her own. 

“We are going to be friends again, 
as we were before, aren’t we?” she 
whispered softly. And then before he 
could reply, Addie appeared and they 
entered the gay little pink and white 
apartment. 

If at first he was resentful, and had 
_ not cared particularly about spending 
the evening with Isabel Cameron; but 
gradually he fe under the spell of her 
again, for the charm, the magnetism of 
her self was very real always. 

She looked quite girlish and lovely 
at dinner, and there was something 
about her, some graceful mannerism 
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perhaps, which reminded him of girls 
he had known in the past, his sisters, 
Mollie Gordon, a wholesomeness which 
Bunny and Vivian lacked and which he 
felt in his heart would never be theirs. 

“Tell me all about the last few days,” 
she urged; “I’ve seen so little of you 
since rehearsals started. What have 
you been doing?” 

“I—bought some clothes to-day,” he 
confessed slowly. 

“That was nice. Have you seen Viv- 
jan again?” 

“No, not yet.” 

Isabel looked him squarely in the eyes 
until his own gaze faltered, then 
dropped to his plate. 

“Billy,” she said frankly, “I know 
you think I didn’t play fair with you— 
about Vivian I mean. I didn’t tell you 
about her, and yet of course I knew 
that you must hear it all some day— 
one’s friends see to those things. Still, 
a grown daughter is not the most pleas- 
ant asset an actress who is still playing 
youthful- rdles can have. It doesn't 
make me older, being Vivian’s mother, 
but it makes me seem older in your 
eyes—in the world’s eyes. Isn’t that 
so?” 

“Perhaps it is,” he returned. “I 
know I never thought of age and you in 
one breath until I heard Meyer Sax, 
that afternoon.” 

She nodded. . 

“He dragged in contracts I had signed 
in 97, didn’t he? An actress who has 
starred fifteen years ago can’t possibly 
be thirty to-day, even if she does look it. 
Well, he did it for your benefit, you 
know. Had I been satisfied with a little 
less money you would never have heard 
of it from him.” 

“Is he that. kind of a brute?” de- 
manded Langhorne, with a flash of his 
old-time loyalty. 

“He’s that kind of a business man.” 

The boy moved uncomfortably in his 
chair. 

“He didn’t play a square game,” he 
declared. “It occurred te me the other 
day that he had only said all that to— 
to—” 

“To cheapen me. Yes, Billy, that 
was it. Yet he said nothing of Vivian 
—credit where credit’s due. I—I feel 
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terribly mean about her. I was hoping 
you wouldn’t meet her, and yet had I 
stopped to think I would have seen that 
such a thing was impossible and silly. 
I—I’m not an old woman, Billy Lang- 
horne.” 

“I never once thought you were— 
how absurd!” 

“And I can act—I can do for your 
comedy what no half-baked star of the 
younger generation could do.” 

“The play was written for you—I 
had you in mind when every line was 
penned,” he cried warmly, glad that he 
could speak from his heart once more. 
“Either you act Lady.Peacock or the 
play goes into the fire—she is yours.” 

“Thank you, Billy,” she cried. There 
were tears in her eyes. “I will show 
you ; I will show them all. All I wanted 
was the play, the chance; now I have 
them—watch me.” 

At ten o’clock Stuart dropped in, and 
when he started to go, a half hour later, 
Langhorne rose and took his hat and 
coat. 

There was almost the pretty gallantry 
and tenderness of other days in his 
parting with Isabel. He pressed her 
slim, cool fingers in an unmistakable 
manner and she smiled back at him 
with her blue, blue eyes. To Stuart 
she said good-by without extending her 
hand. 

“Let’s walk?” suggested the actor, as 
they reached the street. 

“Good,” came Langhorne’s answer. 

“T suppose,” said Stuart, presently, 
“you’ve often thought it strange I didn’t 
tell you that night at the theatre Vivian 
Chandos was Isabel’s daughter.” 

“I did just at first. Afterwards I 
understood.” 

Stuart gave him a quick, searching 
glance. 

“You see it was neither your busi- 
ness nor mine, but Miss Cameron’s,” 
he said pleasantly enough. “She was 
the one person to acquaint you with the 
fact, if she wanted you to know.” 

“I can understand that. It was 
a shock at first, Stuart, for Vivian must 
be twenty, and in my salad days I 
fondly believed Isabel Cameron but a 
trifle more than that. Twenty-five was 
the limit, I’m positive.” 
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“Not a bad one; she scarcely looks 
more. You know a really clever come- 
dienne is not ripe until she’s past her 
thirtieth milestone, and then often she’s 
too old to play the very parts which 
only she can play. It’s the curse of the 
sex, Langhorne. You have no idea, but 
I have seen it with my own eyes.” 

“It’s rotten hard,” remarked the boy 
eres & 

“And the public remembers every 
time. It wants youth, something new, 
and it wont be cheated. It reads the 
theatrical bill-of-fare: Isabel Cameron 
in So-and-so. ‘Cameron is good,’ says 
one. “Yes, I saw her—let me see, why, 
it must be all of twelve years ago in 


“ This-and-that,’ replies his friend. ‘Oh!’ 


cries No. 1. ‘Suppose we run up and . 
see Betty Blonde—they say she was in 
the chorus of the Casino last year. 
Sure! Starring now. Dandy looker.’ 
There you are. Get what I mean? It’s 
not art the public wants; it’s something 
new, new faces. Why, Sax was for 
Isabel taking a new name for her début 
in ‘The Peacock!’ Of course she de- 
clined.” 

“I hope so,” cried Langhorne indig- 
nantly. 

They stopped at the Blenheim. Lang- 
horne invited Stuart in for a pipe and 
a nightcap, but the actor refused. Still 
he seemed loath to go. . Once more he 
began: 

“Another thing: Six hundred dol- 
lars a week seems like a lot of money 
to an outsider, but there’s not fifty-two 
weeks in an actor’s year. You thought 
when Isabel said she hadn’t the money 
to finance the production—” 

“Stuart, I know what you are about 
to say. My word of honor, I did not. 
I—wondered—” 

The actor nodded. 

“Perfectly natural too. But she has 
expenses which you don’t dream of. 
And she allows Vivian fifty doilars a 
week.” 

Langhorne glanced at him with a 
most unpleasant smile on his boyish. 
face. 

“H'm, you know quite a lot about the 
lady’s private affairs it seems, Stuart.” 

The blood rushed to the older man’s 
cheeks but he spoke calmly enough. 
































“What do you mean?” said he. 

“QOh-h, nothing.” 

“But you must mean something.” 

__ There was a look of almost cunning 
in the boy’s eyes now. : 

“Well, if you must know,” he 
drawled. “It’s just this: I’ve often 
wondered about you and Isabel and 
Vivian.” 

It was impossible to mistake his 
meaning, and it descended and struck 
Bruce Stuart like a bolt from the blue. 
For a brief moment he was silent un- 
der its sting. 

Something of what was passing in 
his mind must have made itself manifest 
to the boy, for he grew very white, al- 
though he held his ground. 

“I’m not going to break every bone 
in your cowardly body,” said Stuart, at 
length. “I think they call you a country 
boy ; ‘wholesome, clean-lived,’ are a pair 
of the adjectives they employ to de- 
scribe you best, I believe. You are nei- 
ther. After all Miss Cameron has done 
for you! You’re vile, and you’re com- 
ing with me and beg Miss Cameron’s 
pardon.” . 

“I beg your pardon now, Mr. Stuart,” 
said Langhorne, flushing crimson. “I’m 
ashamed of myself: But there is so 
much I don’t understand—” 

“You’re not supposed to under- 
stand,” cried the actor brusquely. “If 
you went suddenly to Russia, would 
you expect to speak and understand that 
country’s language the day after your 
arrival? Set me down in the country: 
would I understand the crops, the con- 
ditions there? Ignorance is no excuse. 
Your speech, and manner, are almost 
unpardonable.” 

“T’m ashamed—ashamed and sorry, 
Stuart,” the boy cried. “I—I must 
have been mad to say such a thing—to 
think it! But you seemed to know so 
much about her; you knew her before I 
did, and—and it was always you, you, 
you.” 

“I am merely her friend,” said Stu- 
art. “Possibly we were friends before 
you were born.” 
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“Hardly.” 

He smiled, but Stuart seemed no 
longer to be conscious of his presence. 
Although his gaze was fixed on the 
Broadway crowd, roaming up and 
down, back and forth with a certain 
nervous energy, it was almost sure that 
he was unconscious of their nearness 
too. In that moment he looked his age, 
his real age. : 

“Shall we go in?” asked Langhorne, 
when the silence had become uncom- 
fortable. 

Stuart turned and looked thought- 
fully at the boy. 

“Of course you don’t remember, but 
Isabel married a leading man very pop- 
ular in his day,” he said. “She was a 
little ingénue then, with only her flaxen 
hair and blue eyes to attract. His name 
was Douglas Sanderson. Isabel retired 
from the stage when she married him, 
but after Vivian was born Sanderson 
and she quarreled, and she returned to 
the footlights, playing leads in obscure 
road companies. Gradually, and by 
hard work and merit only, she rose to 
star.” 

“Stuart,” interposed Langhorne ear- 
nestly, “I don’t want you to feel that I 
expect this confidence. It isn’t at all 
due me, you know.” 

“I’m sure Isabel would want you to 
know,” was Stuart’s only answer. 
“Well, she never divorced Sanderson. 
. « « Some years later he went all to 
pieces—tuberculosis—and then he sent 
for her. She was at the top then. First 
she sent him south, then west, wherever 
the fancy seized him to go. He has 
been almost everywhere in the last ten 
years, afraid to come back to work even 
if he could return—and that is doubt- 
ful. He is in Arizona now. And it 
has cost that little woman every dollar 
she could scrape together to keep them 
—him and Vivian and herself.” 

“I never dreamed of such a thing,” 
Langhorne told him in an awed voice. 

“Maybe not, or you’d surely never 
have-said—what you did. But it’s true. 
iGood night,” said Stuart briefly. 
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The Perfect 


Last Act. 








HE OUGHTN’T 
TO GET HER IN 


DOGGONE 4 
THE LAST ACT” 


By CHRISTOPHER STRONG 


| OURTEEN million, three hun- 
F | dred and eighty-nine thou- 
| sand, nine hundred and twelve 


people come away from the theatre 
every year saying: 

“But doggone it, he oughtn’t to get 
her in the last act. He just naturally 


oughtn’t. Because why? Because in real. 


life he wouldn’t.” 

Here we have the playwright’s finish 
put up against the finish you know is 
so. In other words, here we have the old, 
old situation of Art again making faces 
at Life. The playwright as Artist tries 


to twist everything around so that he . 


will have an effective “curtain;” you,as 
a Liver, object. You don’t care anything 
about Art. You don’t even know him 
well enough to call him Art. The chances 
are if you had to speak of him you would 
mention him as Arthur, or even Sir 
Arthur. 

When I mention Art and Life in con- 
nection with the last act, you can see 
at once that I am getting myself in 
pretty deep. The chances are that I am 
going to philosophize; and the chances 
on philosophy getting across are very 
slim nowadays. Philosophy was a hun- 
dred to one shot yesterday. To tell the 
truth, a writer had better not philos- 
ophize about life—or art—nowadays, 
unless he is prepared to joke about it. If 
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you do not make your points flippantly 

can just figure that you are not go- 
ing to be read. It is no use speaking in 
Emersonian periods. Emerson belonged 
to the chilly age when people ate beans. 
Nowadays only the wise man, the De- 
partment of Agriculture expert, and the 
hired hand eat beans. Mest of us try to 
eat lobster and care not for the stars 
that shine. 

But let us take our precious lives in 
our hands and be serious for a moment, 

The struggle, as I have said, between 
the last act and what-happens-after- 
the-last-act is the ancient struggle be- 
tween art and life. And the difference 
between art and life is this: 

Art selects. Life flows. There must be 
an‘end to art or {3 is no art. There will 
never be an end to life. 

Art is the extraordinary snowflake or 
the perfect drop of dew. Life, the liquid, 
begins in: the creek in the hills, flows 
down to the river, and the river flows 
down to the sea; and the sea is taken up 
into the clouds and the clouds precipi- 
tate themselves back into the creek in 
the hills, which flows down into the river, 
which flows down into the sea again. 
Art selects from the liquid flow. It puts 
two and two together and makes the 
snowflake—even though that snowflake 
melts on the hot earth and pours back 
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into life again. By understanding this, 
you will undertand why the last act on 
the stage is never the last act at all. 
(This sounds like Ruskin in one of his 
intelligible moments. But, even in spite 
of that, it is so.) 

Let us chew this thought thirty-two 
times and make Horace Fletcher happy. 

Then let us plunge right ahead with 
an analysis of what makes you distrust 
the playwright’s conclusion—you the 
Liver, the playwright the Artist. 

The last act on the stage generally is a 
fictitious last act; it is generally hand- 
made; it is generally 
framed up; it is almost 
straight-jacketed for a 
purpose, which is the 
playwright’s purpose. 

Now: 





As long as the play- 
wright commits the 
sin of leaving his char- 
acters alive—he really 
must kill them or else 
do something else which 
I suggest further along 
—he is giving every last 
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You cannot frame up anything decisive 
about me as long as I am alive. The 
wind that bloweth where it listeth is a 
particular friend of mine; I am apt to go 
that way too. While there is Life there 
is hope. 

The only thing about Life of which 
we are all sure is its continuity. Some- 
how it keeps on going. After we are all 
gone, it keeps on. And the surviving 
Life may give us a name, may allow us 
to influence it; but even then the only 
thing which our survivors are sure of is 
that after them sey will be still more . 

e. 

The  religion-mak- 
ers have found this 
out long ago. The 
basis of every reli- 
gion under the sun is 
that there shall be a 
continuity of Life to 
believers after they - 
are dead. Some reli- 
gions promise a re-in- 
carnation; some 
promise a rather aim- 
less existence dow- 


character a chance, in jer ys cHEW THIS THOUGHT THIRTY. CTCd with harps and 


the minds of his audi- 
ence, to escape. As long 
as you leave me alive in 
the last act, and you congratulate me 
for being an heroic soul who has loved 
his wife through thick and thin (first act 
thick and second act thin), you have no 
warrant at all that I wont choke my 
wife to death a year from now. In 
“Bought and Paid For,” to use a 
well-known example, if you leave me 
alive at the end of the fourth act, promis- 
ing that liquor will never again cross my 
lips, no conclusion is possible. How are 
you to be sure—granted that I am alive 
and able to walk at the end of the fourth 
act—how are you to be sure that some 
poisonous bartender, like an evil spider 
ensconced in his web, wont reach out 
and gaff me as I rollick by? Maybe not 
to-day; but, say, to-morrow, when I am 
thirsty? 

As a playwright you must never,— 
except under one condition, to be men- 
tioned later,—never make the mistake 
of leaving me alive at the end of your 
play. There is no telling what I might do. 





TWO TIMES AND MAKE HORACE 
FLETCHER HAPPY 


crowns; some make a 
scale of the degrees 
of our sensations after 
death, from suffering to beatitude. But 
none o these denies that as on earth, so 
after earth the terrific French axiom 
shall be maintained: Ca tra—it will go 
on. 

No wonder Art stops short; and no 
wonder the commentators on Art say 
that after it has stopped there is some- 
thing more to be considered in the 
theme. When a vast, dynamic, uncon- 
trollable thing like Life itself waltzes— 
in the words of the song—‘ Around and 
around and eround,” it is obvious that 
where the artist feels himself com- 
pelled to stop, his créatures feel that 
they are just beginning. And his audi- 
tors feel that way too. 

In our reading we have all of us 
analyzed this curt dismissal of life. We 
read the fairy tales and they say: “And 
they were married and lived happily 
ever after.”’ And we begin to reflect, Did 
these people live happily ever after? 
The Beggar’s Daughter showed un- 
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mistakable signs of vanity and a 
superficial sort of intelligence; as for the 
Prince, about all he exhibited was his 
prowess at handling the broadsword. 
These qualities are highly interesting in 
fairy tales; but when we get right down 
to Scotch analysis of the details, the 
probabilities are that the prince con- 
tracted gall-stones and fell to playing 
solitaire during the later years of his 
life, while the heroine of the tale became 
rather garrulous and began to bore him 
to death when he reached the age of 
forty. As long as he is merely an object 


swing a broadsword 
until he is blue in the 
face. When he comes 
to withstand the buf- 
fets of actual life, he 
might better put his 


the henhouse and de- 
velop an ability to 
keep his wife from 
shedding tears. 

I like tothink of Art 
as one great Jf. I like 
to think of Life as one 
great voice, saying, 
“But I am.” 

On the stage, at the € 
end of the last curtain- 
fall, people should 
say to themselves,— 
as the playwright said 
to himself,—“‘ If these 
characters behave in 
the fashion set for them, there will un- 
doubtedly be happiness in such lives as 
theirs, or such sadness, as this play por- 
trays.” 

The If is the best that Art can por- 
tray. It is silly and idle to ask Art to 
keep on after the If has been broken. 

Let us try to make this point clear. 
Every activity that human society can 
control is bounded by an J/. Business 
is bounded by an Jf. You must suc- 
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-cumb to the conditions of business if 


you want to do business. Business says, 
simply, I will play my game-with you if 
you will play my game with me. You 
must stand-by my Jf. Otherwise there 
are no rewards to you. 

Religion says the same thing. You are 
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WHILE THE HEROINE OF THE TALE 
BECAME RATHER GARRULOUS 
AND BEGAN TO BORE 
HIM TO DEATH 
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admitted into no religion except on an 
If basis. If you avow these tenets, these 
rewards are to be yours. 

And it is only possible for Art to 
make the same, stipulation: ¢f you 
grant these episodes and these charac- 
ters, you will find in my conclusion the 
only reward that I can possibly give 
you. Where a play is ostensibly bad, it 
shows that the playwright broke hisown 
If. Heforced a conclusion that was not 
there. He mis-handled the very condi- 
tions upon which he asked you to ac- 


cept his characters. 
All this looks as if 


it were going to make 
it dreadfully hard for 
Life and Art to meet 
on any common 
ground, especially as 
regards last acts. But 
it isn’t at all. There 
are at least two kinds 
of last acts that can 
be written which will 
fill the requirements. 
One of these is the sort 
of last act Shake- 
speare wrote in ‘‘Ham- 
let,’’ where the corpses 
of the principal char- 
acters are piled up 
knee deep. That sort 
of Art definitely says, 
“‘So far shalt thou go 
and no farther.”’ This 
is bound to be the end 
of the play of “‘Ham- 
let.”” There can be no doubt about it. 
There can be no philosophical, mealy- 
mouthed maundering about Hamlet and 
his friends and his enemies, because 
most of them are dead as a doornail. 
Nobody—not evena dramatic critic—is 
going to ask a character to get up out of 
his coffin and entangle himself in any 
more psychological knots. You cannot 
speculate beyond such a conclusion as 
this. It is as if you read a fairy story, the 
end of which announced, ‘‘And they 
died happily ever after.” 

The other sort of perfectly satisfac- 
tory last act is the sort which George M. 
Cohan gives in “‘Get Rich Quick Wal- 
lingford.” You are forced to remember 
this sort of last act, just because there 
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is nothing decisive, dogmatic, final, about 
it. It frankly acceptslife as being liquid. 
It admits that life is going to keep on 
going in that town—lI forget its name 
—long after the play is ended and 
Wallingford and Daw are dead. If you 
recall the scene, it endsin the air, incon- 
sequential: two men smoking midnight 
cigars, rather tired with their efforts; 
trolley. cars passing on the “back- 
drop,” silhouetted against the night. 
After all the feverish activity of the 
play, the whole closing scene ends in 
idleremarks, in a sort of tacit agreement 
thateverythingin that 
town will goonand on. 

Either of these two 
endingsis bound to be 
satisfactory. The one 
cuts off life altogether, 
kills everything in 
sight that might pos- 
sibly have any dra- 
matic interest. The 
other frankly admits 
that the great life of a 
community or of the 
world overpowers all 
creatures and all sit- 
uations, and that the 
men and women who 
have ‘‘kidded” and 
“joshed” along 
through the acts have 
“started something 
that they couldn’t fin- 
ish.”” Speaking of Mr. Cohan in the 
samebreath with Shakespeare, I merely 
wish to consider plays that we all know. 
I also wish again to make clear my point 
as to the satisfactory ending of plays. 
Thereare but twoendings which construe 
with life—the ending which suggests fi- 
nality, as in ‘‘ Hamlet,” and the ending 
which suggests inconsequentiality, and 
at the same time liquid flow, as in “Get 
Rich Quick Wallingford.” Either make 

. your last note final or else make it in- 
consequential, if you wish to dodge the 
able projections of a man who is a Liver 
and who Knows Life. 

I am pleased to note that most people 
distrust the playwright upon the man- 
and-woman situation. Andtheyareright. 
Any dramatist who figures on covering 
the man-and-woman situation 7m its fi- 


AND DO NOT 
ALLOW ANY 
SOFT-HEARTED 
MINISTERS TO 
GET UP A PETI- 
TION FOR HIM 


nality in three acts or four acts or fifteen 
acts so that he can say his characters 
lived either happily or sadly ever after 
is obviously going to have difficulties, 
His audience knows entirely too much 
about the mutability of the man-and- 
woman situation in real life. After the 
curtain falls on a man and woman, your 
ticket entitles you to one more guess. 
You have an absolute right (the right 
of a deep and thoughtful play-goer) to 
ask yourself, Are they together natu- 
rally? Were they forced together by the 
playwright? Will they stay together? 


The chances are that 4 


you, being a deep and 
thoughtful play-goer, 
will answer to yourself, 
Yes. No. Yes. But a 
ferocious critic and a 
bachelor to boot will 
answer, No. Yes. No. 

Now I will tell you 
my suggestion for the 
man-and-woman situ- 
ation: 

Be sure to kill your 
woman outright. 
There are plenty of 
women in this world, 
as you may have no- 
ticed. 

Have your man led 
away in manacles toa 
life imprisonment. 
And do not allow any 

soft-hearted ministers to get up a peti- 
tion for him. 

And in conclusion I offer two maxims: 

About Art: Make everything seriously; 
but stop short. 

About life: Take everything seriously; 
but live long. 
| Following those rules, the Liver can 
look upon the Artist without quarreling 
with him. The one makes, the other 
takes. The Artist knows that he has got 
to cut it short. The Liver knows that no 
matter if he saw twenty.masterpieces a 
day he has got to keep on living a long, 
long time. If you will take this view of 
it, you will see that the old Latin prov- 
erb waswrong: It is Art that is short and 
Time that is long. Ars est brevis et vita 
longa. Except for geniuses. 

But we were talking of playwrights. 
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HARRIET FORD AND HER ‘TWO COLLABORATORS IN 
“THE ARGYLE CASE” 


Some Views of a 
Woman Playwright 
By JOHN TEN EYCK. 


HE other day Harriet Ford 
“dropped down town” from 
Undercliff Avenue to talk with 

me about how “‘The Argyle Case”’ hap- 


i 


pened to be written. We (I love to use 
that first personal plural pronoun when 
discussing my meetings with other 
notables and playwrights) discovered a 
place where they serve Orange. Pekoe 
tea (the rarest thing in the New York 
cafés) and seated ourselves in a corner. 

Harriet: Ford, I understand, is one of 
our most’ gifted and energetic play- 
wrights. I don’t know a single thing 
about, her personal history, and I don’t 
want to. All I know is that she is one of 
the most charming women I ever met, 
and appears to have a mind to which a 
vote would be rather a poor sop of a 
compliment. 


“How,” I asked, in the regular inter- 
view way, “did you happen to write 
‘The Argyle Case?’ ” 

“Well,” she replied, pulling off an im- 
maculate pair of gloves (other ladies 
please note that literary ladies do not 
necessarily wear maculate ones), “I 
thought one afternoon while I was work- 
ing on a play for Mr. Fiske that it would 
be a great idea to have one written 
around a real detective, instead of an 
imaginary one like Lecocq or Sherlock 
Holmes, as all other detective plays have 
been written. I suggested the idea to 
Mr. Harvey O’Higgins, and we planned 
to get Mr. William J. Burns, who was 
at the time very much in the public eye 
owing to his work on the Los Angeles 
Times dynamite plot, to act as our third 
collaborator. Luckily, he was in town at 
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the time, and since Mr. O’Higgins had 
been writing a series of magazine stories 
with Mr. Burns, we made arrangements 
with him at once—in fact, drew up a 
three-cornered contract on the spot. 

“Then we started in talking to him. 
He was terribly busy at the time—and, 
incidentally, in continual danger, as the 
people against whom he was working 
were particularly bitter against him, so 
that we did not call any more attention 
than we could possibly help to our visits. 
Every day we ¢alled him up, and usually 
managed to make an engagement for 
either breakfast, dinner or supper—any 
time we could get, so long as we could 
see him. 

“This kept up for quite a while, be- 
cause, although he told us innumerable 
stories and adventures in which he had 
been, from which we drew any number 
of points that we have used in our play, 
we couldn’t get just that valuable and 
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Never Sleep Kayton (ROBERT HILLIARD) EXPLAINS 
Mary (STELLA ARCHER) IN ‘‘ THE 





ultimately used something from nearly 
every incident and suggestion he gave 
us; but we hunted around for weeks be- 
fore we finally hit on the idea of the 
death of John Argyle. ° 

“When we finally conceived the plot, 
we worked on it together. While we were 
working on it, we went to Mr. Erlanger 
with the idea of the play, telling him 
that we were co-operating with Mr. 
Burns. He seemed to think greatly of it 
and proved what he thought by buying 
the producing rights of it outright, with- 
out even seeing the manuscript, and 
paying one thousand dollars advance 
royalty. When the play was completed, 
he paid an additional five hundred dol- 
lars advance. 

‘‘ After the finishing of the play, when 
the producers had read it, we made up 
our minds that the last and most diffi- 
cult thing to face was the reading of the 
play to Mr. Burns and the gaining of 
his approval of its technical detective 
work. It developed that Mr. Burns was 
in Philadelphia and was to leave the 
next evening for the West. I 
immediately called up Mr. 
O’Higgins’ residence, _ dis- 
covered that he had gone 
out to a banquet, and 
left word to advise 
him to take an 
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early morning train with me to Phila- 
delphia to read the manuscript to, the 
detective. In fear lest he should not get 
the message, I stayed up practically 
that entire night. 

“The next morning we got on the 
train together all right, and arrived in 
Philadelphia, where we discovered that 
we could not see Mr. Burns until three 
o’clock in the afternoon. We waited 
about in a fever of apprehension until 
three, then were ushered into his room, 
where he was having lunch. 

“By the time we got up to his room, 
I had developed a frightful toothache 
and poor Mr. O’Higgins was in the 
throes of a terrific headache. Mr. Burns 
was eating his lunch, and without any 
ceremony I sat myself in a corner of the 
room and read thé manuscript, while 
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FROM A RELUCTANT WITNESS, AS ACTED 
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Mr. O’Higgins sat in the other 
corner, his head in his hands. 
For a pair of ambitious play- 
wrights reading our com- 
pleted work, we must 
have presented a 
somewhat woe-be- 
gone spectacle. 
‘‘ At the time, 
we considered 
that what 
Mr. Burns 
would = say 
about the 
play would 
prove to be 
\ highly im- 
} portant. 
* What he 
did say 
about it, 
when we 
had fin- 
nished, 
was: 
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THE METHOD OF A MODERN 
IN GETTING ADMISSIONS 





BY ROBERT HILLIARD AND STELLA ARCHER ON 
PLANS APPROVED BY DETECTIVE BURNS 


““A very nice play—a very nice 
play indeed!’ 

‘And that was all we could get out of 

him. ‘ 
“T don’t think,’ continued Miss 
Ford, “‘that there is really much else to 
be said about it, except that the play was 
produced and that it is a success.” 

She said the latter with not the slight- 
est air of conceit, for creative artists as a 
rule are not nearly as conceited as those 
who render what has already been 
created, but simply with that air of im- 
plied gratitude for having got by the 
critics which every playwright in Amer- 
ica feels when those dreadful first and 
second nights are over. 

For a woman who is extraordinarily 
brilliant and versatile. in that most 
difficult of all arts, Harriet Ford is 
unexpectedly womanly and charming 
(in spite also, the Western in me tempts 
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me to say, of the fact that she comes the charming freedom of a child, and she 
from New England), and flatters you appeared to enjoy it hugely. 

immensely though perhaps unconscious- We swept from myself on to the dis- 
ly by interest in you—but you should cussion of ethnological questions, and 
not be flattered. She is just as interested whether or not the United States ought 
in everyone who passes her on the to make laws that the Japanese news- 
street, in every girl at every ribbon paper editors do not approve of, and 
counter and, in fact,every human being why in the world no playwright has 
she sees, for the playwright ever thought of writing satires on our 
















deals in humanity, and from politics— if there are 
humanity alone can draw any who could — and 
her inspiration, just as the why the moving pic- 
astronomer must needs #™ tures are forcing the 
watch the stars for his theatrical managers to 
calculations as produce  cither good 






to orbits and plays or go broke, and 



































syzygies. all those in- 

The great teresting 
trouble with things of 
me when I the the- 


am inter- atrical 
vie w- 
ing in- 
terest- 
ie yee ae 
people like 
Harriet 
Ford is that 
my stu- 
pendous 
egoism 
tempts 
me to 
talk 
about my- 
self all the 
time in- 
stead of 
asking the 
interviewee 
questions. 
With Miss 
Ford, the 
temptation 
was sims 
ply -unsur- 
mountable 
andirresist- 
ible. I prat- 
tled about 
my past 
(expur- 
gated edi- 
tion, of 
course), 
with 
‘JOSEPH TUOHY AS DETECTIVE “‘ Never Sleep” Kayton’s ASSISTANT, AND ROBERT HILLIARD 
PROCESS IN TRAPPING CRIMINALS, TO 






















world which correspond to the ques- 
tions the Walrus asked the Carpenter — 
which are tremendously interesting be- 
cause absolutely unanswerable. 

In fact (believe me, I speak modestly 
except when truth demands otherwise), 
when two superlatively clever people 
like myself and Harriet Ford get to- 
gether, the conversation is always inter- 
esting. And when a man or a woman can 
sit at*a table by a bunch of palms and 
talk about things that ought to be in the 
Outlook for an hour and a half ‘without 
becoming bored, there 
is no question that 
they are both bril- 

liant. I could stake 
my head th&t she 
wasn’t bored, and 
om I know that I 
wasn’t, and 
the bur- 
den of 

on fT 
talk, 
so... to 
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speak, was all shop. Literary people 
always talk shop because their shop- 
talk is the most interesting talk there is. 

We talked about plays and players, of 
critics, coryphées and collaborators, of 
why, after all, there are no American 
satirists, why the East is East and the ° 
West is West and why the New Yorker 
idolizes even the humble Middle West- 
erner as a strong and powerful person of 
primitive and uncultured virtue, when 
all Heaven and Hades knows that nine 
tenths of the whisky consumed in the 
ten cent per cover cafés of New York is 
manufactured in that same simple, 
bucolic Middle West. 

We spoke of vaudeville and virtue, of 
Brandon Tynan and Belasco, of Mrs. 
Fiske and the difference between the 


‘ actor. who is only an actor and the actor 


who is an artist; and Miss Ford con- 
fided something to me: | 

“Time and time again,” said she, ‘‘I 
have argued with actress after actress,— 
young women endowed with every tal- 
ent and indication of genius that one can 
with,—praying, beseeching, almost 
threatening them to study, study, study! 
Just because they have made a great 
success in some one thing is no reason 
why they should rest upon their laurels 
in lazy enjoyment of public flattery. 

When a young woman who goes on the 
stage has made one splendid success, and 
shown that she is worthy of her salt as 
an actress, then is the time for her to 
take up the real work of self-improve- 
ment which will ultimately place her on 
the heights.” 

That same cry I have heard so often 
from so many cultured people connected 
in one way or another with the stage, 
both actors and playwrights! We must 
have men and women writing and act- 
ing in our plays who are educated and 
who are students, and hard, devoted 
students, before we can hope to have a 
theatre that is worthy of a people as 
great as we are. 

Miss Ford presents an example‘ of 
what the playwright should be. She is a 
woman of considerable culture and 
charm, intensely interested in people, 
approachable and with a strong interest 
in everything relating to humanity and 
the technique of her work. Before she 
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started work on the literary side of the theatre, she 
studied for some time under Belasco, and 

although (she says this herself) she never 

made a very great success as an actress, her 

instruction under the master of stagecraft 

was something which has proved invaluable 

to her as a practical help in working out her 

plays. 

Miss Ford is, to tell the truth, a 

pleasure and a delight to meet for 

one who is interested and alarmed 

at the American theatre of the 

present day. She gives the im- 

pression of one whose work 

must in the long run improve 

immensely, and while I must 

confess that the literary 

merit of “The Argyle 

Case” is nothing to stir 

Shakespeare’s laurels, after 

my talk with her, I am con- 

vinced that she has the abil- 

ity to do really great things. 

If only our American artists 

and play writers had to starve 

and go through the experiences 

Richard Wagner and Sheridan 

and such men went through! We 

either overload our geniuses with 

money the minute they have done 

one fine piece of work, or else discour- 

age them so that they go into the real 

estate business or something else in 

which they have an equal opportunity 

of getting even with mankind and mak- 
ing money. 

Here is an idea that seems pertinent: 

“Tn order to be a true artist, one 
must take one’s art too seriously and 
oneself not seriously enough.” 

The trouble with Broadway as an 
institution is that everyone takes him- 
self with a seriousness that is high 
comedy before the gods, while what 
art there is, is too easily translated into 
terms of coin of the realm. 

Somehow, Miss Ford gave the im- 
pression of being more interested in the 
work she was doing than in the royalties 
she might get therefor. And I like peo- 
ple immensely who have lots of things 
of more interest to them than money. 

I can never forget that the first 

Oe ees mention of money I found in history 
Photograph by Gilbert & Bacon, Philadelphia was the selling of Joseph by his brethren 
THE LOVE SCENE BETWEEN Kayton anv Mary for thirty pieces of silver. 
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Theatre in London 


By 
f vy |OING to the thea- 
| G| tre in London is 
J! as popular and 
pleasurable a pastime as in 
New York or any other 
great American city, and it 
is much more a social cere- 
mony. But getting away 
from the theatre after the play is over 
is little less than an ordeal. 

There are in London, closely estimat- 
ed, about 8,000 public taxicabs in con- 
stant commission. Within the last four 
years they have replaced more than 
twice that number of hansoms,. one of 
which has recently been put on ‘exhibi- 
tion in the London Museum, possibly 
with the view of satisfying the curiosity 
of future generations of traveling Amer- 
icans. The comfort, convenience and 
moderate rates of these taxis make them 
the most popular means of transporta- 
tion. The cost is sixteen cents for the 
first mile and four cents for each addi- 
tional quarter-mile, and the meters do 
not overcharge. So whether the theatre- 
goer owns his own motor car or not, he 
rides in a taxi. No one who occupies a 
stall or even a seat in the dress circle at 
the play in London would think of going 
to the theatre in the “tube.” 

While the London taxis and few re- 
maining hansoms are fairly adequate 
for the ordinary traffic of the day, their 
number is wholly insufficient during the 
rush hour which comes with the closing 
of the theatres at eleven o’clock. If there 
_were five times as, many vehicles there 
would still not be enough to meet the de- 
mand when the audiences of sixty ‘the- 
atres pour out simultaneously. 

It is then that your languid 
Englishman who lounges lazily in the 


LOU. 
V. DEFOE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
GRANT T. REYNARD 


lobby between the acts is 
suddenly transformed into 
an engine of energy. While 
the women in his party 
block the playhouse en- 
trances he darts wildly 
through the streets, run- 
ning sometimes half a dozen 
blocks, looking vainly for a disengaged 
vehicle. And he is in great luck if he 
finds one! If he succeed, he rides back 
to the theatre entrance on the running 
board, calling loudly to his companions 
and defending his prize from conquest 
by others. 

There are, of course, the four theatre 
“‘linkmen,”’ or sidewalk men—survivors 
of a past age—who are supposed to 
whistle up the taxis for the patrons’ 
convenience. These “‘linkmen”’ are gen- 
erally soldiers on the reserve list of His 
Majesty’s forces and they obtain their 
positions through the London County 
Council, which supervises the theatres. 
Each wears as many silver and nickel 
medals on his breast as if he were a 
Crimean veteran. 

If one of these succeed in corralling a 
vagrant taxi, he expects a sixpence tip, 
and you give it to him—that is, if you 
intend to go soon again to that particu- 
lar theatre. But unless you have an 
abundance of patience, you pursue your 
own taxi. 

Before leaving the theatre you neces- 
sarily must get there. The method of se- 
curing seats mystifies the visitor to 
London, while the prices charged for 
them make him wince. It is a fiction 
that London. managers direct their own 
theatres. The control is actually in the 
hands of the “libraries,” or ticket 
agencies, of which there are fifty or 
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YOUR LANGUID ENGLISHMAN WHO LOUNGES LAZILY IN THE LOBBY BETWEEN ACTS 


more in the city. It is estimated that 
these ‘‘libraries”’ do eighty per cent of 
the business of selling reserved seats, 
not because the theatre managers profit 
by it, but for the reason that the “‘libra- 
ries” insist and that the public is com- 
placent. It would scarcely enter the 
mind of a regular London play-goer to 
apply directly at a box-office for his re- 
served seat. 

In New York the theatre usually ex- 
acts a premium of twenty-five cents 
when it places its best seats in the hands 
of the hotel agencies. The agencies, in 


their turn, tax the public for all the 
traffic will bear. Not so with the London 
“libraries,” the offices of which are 
everywhere. Since they buy most of the 
reserved seats at all the theatres, they 
demand and receive a discount of from 
ten to twenty cents for each stall, and 
then charge the purchaser a premium of 
from twenty-five to fifty cents. If the 
theatre manager attempts to resent this 
imposition on his patrons, the ‘‘libra- 
ries” taboo his play. A prominent Lon- 
don theatrical producer is responsible 
for the statement that not one play in 
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five years can successfully withstarid the 
disfavor of the ‘‘libraries.”’ As for the 
public, it has learned to tolerate the 
exactions of the ‘‘libraries”’ for the sake 
of the credit accounts which they are 
willing to open with regular customers. 
Business at the box offices, as-in New 
York, must be done on a cash basis, and 
telephone orders or checks in payment 
are not accepted. 

Having purchased, his seat, the the- 
atre-goer must give his name, which is 
sent to the box-office and written on a 
list opposite the number of his chair. 
When he surrenders his ticket in: the 
evening his name is then carefully 
checked off the chart at the door. Thus 
theatre tickets are not transferable and, 
in case of loss, the purchaser is permitted 
to enter after merely identifying him- 
self. As a matter of fact, he has no 
ticket at all in the American sense, but 
a thin paper certificate which has a 
corresponding stub on the theatre’s 
books. 

The tariff charged in first-class Lon- 
don playhouses—less the libraries’ pre- 
mium—for stalls, or orchestra seats, is 
$2.62. Of these there are in each theatre 
only about a dozen rows. Behind them 
is the ‘‘pit,” to which the admission is 
only 62 cents, although in this section 
seats are not reserved. So it happens 
that the man in the last row of the stalls 
is only an arm’s length from the man in 
the front row of the “pit,” although the 
former has paid an extra $2.00 for his 
upholstered chair. Balcony, or dress 
circle seats, are almost as popular as 
the stalls and their price is $1.87. Upper 
circle seats sell for $1.25 or $1 and the 
gallery is a free-for-all scramble as far 
as locations are concerned at a uniform 
charge of twenty-five cents each. 

The old custom of building all the- 
atres below the ground continues in 
London even in the construction of the 
newest playhouses. The building laws 
dictate this system of architecture on 
the principle, probably, that it is less 
dangerous, in case of panic, to tumble 
up than to fall down a stairway. 

Having surrendered your ticket to 
the be-medaled “linkman” and seen 
your name duly crossed off his list, you 
set-out to find your way downstairs. A 


maze of narrow passages confronts you. 
You inevitably go in the wrong direc- 
tion. You unexpectedly find yourself in 
the bar or a lavatory. But at last you 
reach the auditorium and discover that 
you have entered it, not from the rear 
but from the sides. As there are seldom 
transverse aisles, you climb over the 
people who have entered before you, for, 
if you have been in a London theatre 
before, you have chosen a seat in the 
middle of the orchestra in order to 
avoid the draughts. 

But first you must purchase a pro- 
gram from the “lady-usheress,’’ for 
which you pay 12 cents. No matter how 
many there may be in your party, you 
let one program suffice. If you at- 
tempt to buy more, the “‘lady-usheress”’ 
will eye you with curiosity. Meanwhile 
she is annoying your neighbors by 
clinking her change in her apron pocket 
and asking if you “‘require” a cup of 
tea, or coffee, or lemon squash, or 
sweets, or, perhaps, an opera glass. It 
thus may be detected that the “lady- 
usheress”’ is a survival of the orange 
girls of the Elizabethan era. 

An attempt has been made by various 
managers at different times to do away 
with the annoying custom of selling 
theatre programs. But -the public in- 
sists upon paying its sixpences. It has 
been found that, when programs 
are given away, the people pay just the 
same, only the women who distribute 
them get the money. The prevailing 
custom has its advantage, however, 
for the programs of London plays are 
small, neatly printed cards which are 
much preferable to the bundle of ad- 
vertising matter given away in Ameri- 
can theatres. 

The audience, as a rule, is slow in 
assembling. Londoners dine late and go 
to the theatre at their leisure. If they 
are in before the curtain goes up on the 
second act they are satisfied. They do 
not seem to reflect that their late arrival 
may disturb others. Meanwhile the pit 
and gallery have been on hand for an 
hour watching the curtain raiser, a 
thing of exquisite torture to artistic 
minds which, however, can never be 
quite bad enough to please the occu- 
pants of the cheaper seats. 
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If, at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
you pass any London theatre at which a 
popular play is being acted, you will 
find that the ‘‘queue” has already 
formed at the entrances to the pit and 
gallery. In the cases of “first nights”’ 
these early birds sometimes are on hand 
at noon. They 
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around to my office to-morrow and I 
will see that you obtain regular em- 
ployment with me.” 

“How much will you pay?” asked the 
street musician. ; 

“Three pounds ($15.00) a week,” 
replied the manager. 

“Blarst your 





come with camp - 
stools and food 
and prepare to 
makethemselves 
comfortable dur- 
ingtheirlong, pa- 
tient wait. How 
these people can 
afford the time 
they waste to 
secure the covet- 
ed front seats is 
an enigma that 
causes every 
visitor to Lon- 
don to pause 
and wortMer. 
As the 
“‘queue”’ stretch- 
es itself along 
the sidewalks in 
double rank, 
mountebanks 
arrive to sing 
ballads, perform 
tricks or recite 
comic doggerels 
for the people’s 
entertainment. 
When their spe- 
cialty is finished 
they pass a hat 
along the wait- 
ing line and pick 
up a very fair 





stingy eyes,” 
retorted the 
clarinet player, 
“T earn three 
times that much 
out here on the 

~ sidewalk and I 
am a_ public 
benefactor  be- 
sides!” 

In the heyday 
of Sir Henry 
Irving’s career 
at the old Lon- 
don Lyceum, it 
was not unusual 
for the ‘“‘queue”’ 
to form early 
in the morning 
and remain all 
day in the in- 
evitable London 
wet to obtain 
first choice of 
the cheap seats 
when the pit and 
gallery doors 
opened at 7:45 
P. M. 

You need no 
return checks 
between the acts 
in most London 
playhouses. 
Such things are 











livelihood. fm 


, almost un- 





Many of the 
popular enter- 
tainers of the 
vaudeville and music hall professions 
began their careers as amusers of the 
“queue.” 

George Edwardes, the manager of the 
Gaiety Theatre, was one day attracted 
by the skill with which a ragamuffin 
sidewalk entertainer played the clarinet. 

“You do not have to make your living 
that way, my man,” said he. “Come 


FIRST YOU MUST PURCHASE A PROGRAM FROM THE 
LADY USHERESS 


known. It is as- 
sumed that you 
will not attempt 
to enter a theatre unless you are en- 
titled to the privilege. Furthermore, you 
have no use for a return check, as each 
theatre maintains its own bar. Any 
intoxicating or “soft”? drink may be 
purchased at a reasonable price, and it 
seldom or never happens that play-goers 
drink more than is good for them. There 
is a considerable demand for. Scotch 
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whisky and soda. A little brandy and 
soda is also sold, but the amount of 
lemon squash that goes over the bar 
would float a ship. The ladies in the 
audience do not enter the bar, but they 
may have their tea, coffee or lemon 
squash served in their seats, and most 
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when they become excited over the play 
or when an author or actor offends them. 
It is from these sections of London the- 
atres that the “booing” on a first night 
comes. The practice is the very refine- 
ment of cruelty. The luckless author or 
star is lured before the curtain by en- 

thusiastic a p- 





English women 
in the theatre 
avail them- 
selves of this 
privilege. 


A few Lon- 
don _ theatrical 
managers con- 
trol the bars on 
their premises. 
A program 
note at the 
Kingsway The- 
atre has an odd 
look. It says, 
“Miss LenaAsh- 
well wishes to 
state that she is 
the proprietress 
of the _ saloon 
bar.”’ However, 
a syndicate con- 
trols ninety per 
cent of all the 
theatre bars in 
London. At the 
fashionable play- 
houses it pays 
three hundred 
dollars a week 
for the right and 
manages to 
make a big prof- 
it; for it alsocon- 
trols the pro- 





plause. But no 
sooner has he 
appeared than 
the friendly at- 
titude of the pit 
and gallery 
changes and a 
torrent of hisses 
and groans is 
hurled at him. 
If he attempt to 
resent the dem- 
onstration, his 
voice is drowned 
in the tumult. 
Nearly every 
London actor or 
author of note 
has undergone 
at some time 
during his career 
such: arn. ordeal 
at the hands of 
the London pit, 
and he has 
learned to shud- 
der at it. 

People from 
America invari- 
ably wonder 
why the London 
pit is not dis- 
continued. It 
extends over 
one-half the or- 








chestra floor. 





gram privi- 


sae | 





lege, which is a 
source of large 
income. It also 
hires the ‘‘lady-usheresses,’’ who, after 
the audience is seated, become wait- 
resses. 

Some of the theatres also maintain 
bars for the pit and gallery but this con- 
cession to the comfort and thirst of the 
cheaper patrons has been found to be 
dangerous. They are not so abstemious 
as the occupants of the stalls, especially 


‘* PREFERABLE TO THE BUNDLE OF ADVERTISING 
MATTER GIVEN AWAY IN AMERICAN THEATRES» 


The seats, 
, though cheap, 
are among the 
best in the theatre. One reason why the 
pit survives is because it is located be- - 
neath the balconies. Another is that it 
existed in a bygone day, and no true- 
hearted Britisher is willing to fly in the 
face of tradition, even for the sake of his 
greater convenience or comfort. So the 
pit remains to-day, and, what is more, 
it wilk continue to exist indefinitely. Its 
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occupants will also continue to ‘‘boo.”’ 
If they be given the privilege to ap- 
plaud, they feel they should have an 
equal right to display their displeasure 
at the play. 

But, generally speaking, the London 
theatres are as well managed as those in 
American cities. Their attachés are 
polite and attentive. At the box-offices, 
especially, the greatest civility is ob- 
served. An impertinent reply from an 
attaché would instantly cost him his 
position. The principle observed is that 
theatre-going is a social function and 
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and gallery denizens often do not have 
the good manners even to remove their 
hats. 

London managers deplore this formal- 
ity of dressing elaborately for the the- 
atre. They estimate that it costs them 
tens of thousands of dollars in the course 
of each season. On account of it, theatre- 
going is never the result of sudden im- 
pulse but a function for which prepara- 
tion must be made. And, considering 
the exactions of the “‘libraries,”’ price 
of programs, bar expenditures and 
the inevitable tips, it is a much more 





THE “QUEUE” FORMS AT THE ENTRANCES TO PIT AND GALLERY AT FOUR IN ‘THE AFTERNOON 


that the theatre patron should be treat- 
ed as a drawing room guest. 

This consideration also imposes ob- 
ligations of an equally imperative na- 
ture upon the theatre-goer. For in- 
stance, no occupant of a half-a-guinea 
stall or a box at a first class West End 
playhouse,* except in most unusual 
cases, appears at a night performance 
unless he is in evening dress. Even a 
dinner coat is a violation of good 
etiquette which attracts wondering at- 
tention. The women are also much more 
particular in matters of dress than in 
New York. On the other hand, ¢he pit 


expensive luxury than in New York or 
any other great American city. 

Finally, it may be added, the Royal 
Box is still maintained in most of the 
London playhouses, though in the 
reign of King George V it is not often 
occupied. It was different when King 
Edward VIII sat on the English throne. 
He was an ardent theatre patron and 
also a great asset to London theatre © 
managers, for when royalty exhibits it- 
self at the play, the prices for that 
particular performance soar to dizzy 
altitudes. Up, too, goes the schedule 
of the tips and other extra charges. 
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Of The Stage 


By 


OWEN : 
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ae FTER all is said and done, it is 
| A really the individual case that 
_+£_“_|! matters. It scarcely seems fair 
or right to make it a sweeping, general 
thing, whether a child shall or shall not 
go upon the stage. There are many, 
many reasons why some children should 
adopt the stage professionally, and an 
equal number of reasons why countless 
others should not. It is largely a case of 
pro and con, for and against; there is so 
much to be said upon both sides that 
one can scarcely raise the point as to 
whether the question should be a social 
or legal one. Tersely, it is really indi- 
vidual and personal. 

If a youngster displays a natural 
aptitude for the stage, a real, genuine, 
unmistakable talent, then the route to 
the stage-door is by all means the wisest 
course. But on the other side of the pic- 
ture, if a child is kept on the stage, even 
though willingly, in order to help sup- 
port an adult or two, then the law, the 
heavenly powers, somebody, or some- 
thing, should be invoked. 

Why, I have in mind at this minute a 
strong, able-bodied woman, a widow, 
it is true, who placed four of her five 
children on the stage. The eldest was 
ten, and the woman declared that as 
soon as her baby was four years old, he 
too was going on the stage, after which— 
“T will probably adopt one or two chil- 
dren and let them become professionals 
and in that way, with some of them 
occasionally traveling, we can manage 
to keep a very comfortable flat.” 
Amazed at this practicality and callous- 
ness, I bluntly asked her why she didn’t 
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go to work herself, and she gave me 
some such vague reason as a weak heart 
“and besides, it takes every minute of 
my time looking after the children.” 
And yet she proposed adopting two 
more! 

Maybe this is an extreme case; it , 
probably is, but there can be no doubt 
that, in moderation, there are many 
like it, where strong and healthy people, 
of either sex, encourage a child’s natural 
fondness for the theatre so that they 
may profit by it. 

But in calling a spade by its right 
name we must not overlook the fact 
that of all the professions, the avenues 
of employment open to childhood, 
where necessity compels the child to 
become a breadwinner, the stage offers 
the best.and quickest returns. True, the 
working hours are late ones, but they 
are short and not over-taxing. The work 
is rarely, if ever, hard or difficult, and the 
element of excitement gives it a glamour 
and thrill which is as food and drink to 
most youngsters. Nor is this necessarily 
purchased at the expense of the child’s 
health and education, for they are 
almost invariably well looked after, and 
I ence asked one of them, a bright, 
healthy, intelligent little girl, if she did 
not object to being tied down to: the 
routine of the school-room during the 
day, to which she quickly answered, 
“Oh, no, sir, because I know I am going 
to have such a good time during the 
evening that I study as hard as I can in 
the daytime.” 

The poor theatrical producers, with 
probably no particular .feeling about 
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Only stop to think of the vast number of plays, of just the 
past season or two, that were dependent upon their juvenile 
} exponents, and you will get some slight idea of how important 
the child actor is in the theatre. And these are but a few—‘“‘ The 
Blue Bird,” ‘The Piper,” “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” 
‘Alias Jimmy Valentine,” “The Return of Peter Grimm,” ‘‘ The 
Bachelor’s Baby,” ‘As a Man Thinks,” ‘‘Mother,” ‘Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” “‘The Traveling Salesman,” “A 
Man’s World,” “The Real Thing,” “‘The Squaw Man,”’ “‘The 
Nest Egg,” ‘‘A Fool There Was,” ‘‘Chantecler,” 
“Seven Sisters,” ‘‘The Littlest Rebel,” ‘The 
Moffett fm * Wife Decides,” “The Sign of the Rose,” 
a : “Speed,” ‘‘Passers-By,” and “The Great 
: Zs “ Name.” Without the child actor, how on earth 
DONALD ' i 
es = could we ever hope to see such classics as ‘‘A 
LAHER “— § Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “The Winter’s 
Tale,” ‘‘Richard III,” ‘‘ King John,” “The Mer- 
it, certainly no ry Wives of Windsor,” ‘Rip Van Winkle,” “ Uncle 
sentimental - one, Tom’s Cabin,” “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” or 
are worried and har- A= “East Lynne?” 
assed much of the />¥ Photograph” The claim is often made that 
time because of the // , by Bangs, the child actor seldom, if ever, 
state laws which /# cenevirve _ develops into a clever, natural 
prohibit, the em- "TOBIN A adult performer, that their pre- 
ployment of chil- = vious training tends to self-con- 
dren on the stage. Indeed, I | sciousness and that their early 
have known of cases where com- “a tricks of mimicry were pure mimic- 
panies closed their seasons pre- x ry after all. On the very face of it 
maturely, or were compelled , this statement can quickly be 
temporarily to suspend op- g =a disproven, for any nufnber of 
erations, because of the g our greatest favorites of to-day 
stringent child labor law f Photograph were equally popular in their 
enforced in many of our ee ese pinafore days. It will not be 
cities—those plays, of course, : necessary to 
in which a child’s réle figured conspicuously. mention 
In three states, at least, the law is rigidly en- ts more thana 
forced, Illinois, Massachusetts and Louisiana, ¢ , We few names 
although in the case of the first-mentioned state WJ me» here, such 
it is upheld through what is manifestly a legal | es © as Mrs. 
technicality. This one was drawn up under the Y ee Fiske, Julia 
supervision of the State Department of Factory &] “e Marlowe, 
Inspection and was clearly meant to protect the woe Maude 
young from the hardships of factory employ- Se 
ment. The particular clause, under which many “4 
an Illinois stage production has suffered a blight, < 
reads in this fashion: 


No person undér the age of sixteen years shall be 
employed or suffered or permitted.to work at any 
gainful occupation more than forty-eight hours in any 
one week, nor more than eight hours in any one day, ok sion 
or before the hour of 7 o’clock in the morning or after nvint? 
’ . . E 
the hour of 7 o’clock in the evening. 


Many theatrical managers will tell you of the hardships they have eT 
undergone in such important cities as Chicago, Boston and New { Photograph * 
Orleans in order to insure a fairly accurate presentation of the beg 3-9 

plays they are offering. oe viyTEN TOBIN 
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Adams, Annie Russell, Grace Filkins, 
Effie Shannon, Katherine Florence, 
Eugenie Blair, Effie Ellsler, Fay Temple- 


ton, Nat Goodwin, William Collier, 
Fritz Williams, Henry Woodruff, 
and Holbrook Blinn, to prove that 
their early experience may be 
counted as greatly in their favor. 
There are hundreds of others, 
too, of about the same period 
and caliber. Of a somewhat 
younger generation, those who 
resumed their stage career after 
a childhood’s apprenticeship, one 
may mention Laura Hope Crews, 
Bijou Fernandez, May Buckley, 
Irene Franklin, Merri Os- 
borne, Cecil Spooner, Ethel 

Grey Terry, Vivia Ogden, 
Gertrude Homan, and Pércita 
West, the two last mentioned 

soon marrying and retiring 
from the stage. 

But let us come down to the 
present day, to the generation of 
youngsters whom we have seen 
develop into full-fledged, grown- 
up professionals within the last 
twelve or fifteen years. There 
have been a great Photograph 
number of these who walldger, 
have gone serenely Chicago 
along, season after 
season, without even 
pausing for the two 
or three intermedi- 
ate years when child- 
hood is lost forever 
and adult years assert 
themselves. This is 


Photograph by White, New York 


especially true of girls, of course, for 
their development into womanhood is 
more gradual and less apparent than with 
the boy entering manhood. 

Take the case of Edith Taliaferro, 

im who since 1895, when she was 
bel scarcely more than a baby, has 
meea pursued her career without a single’ 


femme, season’s interruption. Much the 


same thing is true of her sister, 

Mabel Taliaferro, though her 

4 career has been less consecutive. 

Then there is Elsie Janis, who in 

1897, when she was eight years 

old, began a stage career from 

which she has never rested, save 

for the three summer months 

each year. She was a star in her 

own right at the age of sixteen, a 

position which she has successfully 

upheld ever since. Anna Laughlin 

is still another player of to-day who 

did not bother to get off the stage, 

once she got on it, the first time 

being in 1892, when she was eight 
years old. 

ALMA In the New York cast 

SEALEY of “Officer 666,” the in- 

ee génue role is played by a 

“qHe dainty, delicate bit of 

squUAW MAN” femininity who answers to 

the name of Vivian 

Martin. Just about 

ten years ago she 

was a child actress 

in the support of 

Andrew Mack in 

“Tom Moore,” and 

Charles Warner in 

“Drink; and, 


A SCENE FROM “‘DISRAELI,’” AS RECENTLY PLAYED AT WALLACK’S THEATRE, NEW YORK, BY A 
CAST COMPOSED WHOLLY OF CHILDREN 
READING FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, THE CHILDREN ARE MILLIARD HARRIS, GENEVIEVE TOBIN, RUTH WELLS, DANIEL BURNS, 
SIDNEY RAY MELVIN, HELEN CHEIFFO, DOROTHY VERNON WOLFE, GEORGE TOBIN, HAZEL TURNEY, MADELINE CHEIFFO, 
THOMAS B. CARNAHAN, EDWARD MCCOMBER, AND LAUREN PULLMAN. -. je 
IN THE SMALL CIRCLE ARE SHOWN DOROTHY VERNON WOLFE, GEORGE TOBIN AND HAZEL TURNEY, IN DISRAELI 
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though probably few people know this, 
she enjoys the distinction of being the 
first actress, after Maude Adams, to 
play the title réle in “ Peter Pan”’ in this 
country, in which she toured the smaller 
cities several years ago. She is still 
agreeably in her ’teens. 
Two other young girls 
of the same period, now 
successful leading women, 
if you please, are 
Phyllis. Sherwood 
and Violet Hem- 
ing, lately seen in 
“Alias Jimmy 
Valentine” and 
“The Deep Pur- 
ple,”’ respective- 
ly. Yet it seems 
but yesterday 
that they were 
both romping 
around with their 
dresses knee 


It also seems 
but a_ short 
time ago that 
Bessie Barriscale 
could not make up 
her mind whether she 
would use that form 
of her cognomen or 
adopt the more digni- 
fied ‘‘Elizabeth.” But 
“Bessie” probably 
sounded a bit more ju- 
venile and she has 
retained it since, 
: meanwhile _be- 
coming a stock, £ 
leading woman, \ 


> 
length. 


. . - eit Dy 
a wife, a divorcée, Way White, 
New York 


. a wife again, and 
is now 


oe ~ stats 


dread of 
the various 
child labor 
laws, one 
recalls 
Anna 
W heaton, 
Loretta 
Healy, Ric- 
ca Scott, 
May Bar- 


‘ton, Etta 


Bryan, 
Hazel ; 
Chapple, arma sepLey 
Georgia / 
Olp, Edith Speare, Lorraine @% 
Frost, Alma Morrison, \& 
Clara Austin, Fred- | 
eric Santley, Law 


a Georgie Mack, M 
(€@ Argyle Camp- g 
bell, Augustin 


Y 
i | 
-_ 


Photcgraph by Bangs, 
New York 


GEORGE TOBIN AS Sir Joseph IN ‘‘ PINAFORE” 


raising @ THE TWO GEORGES AS THE TWO Disraelis. GEORGE ARLISS 
® familyof COACHING HIS MINIATURE MIMIC, GEORGE TOBIN, IN THE 


herown. 

Among others 

| of to-day’s 

promising 

and _ success- 

ful players 

who were 

only recently 

Photograph livin = in 
by Bangs. 
New York 

TOMMY TOBIN 


PART OF Lord Beaconsfield 
Daly Wilkes, Bobby Barry, Jack Ryan, 
and Donald Gallaher. 

Young Mr. Gallaher has kept steadily 
before the public for the past dozen 
consecutive years and is probably 
somewhat older than his appearance 
would indicate. A few of his successes 
have been in “A Royal Family,” with 
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Annie Russell, “Sweet and Twenty,” 
“The Little Princess,’ “Her Own 
Way,” supporting Maxine Elliott, “The 
- Girl Who Has Everything,” with 
Eleanor Robson, “The Mountain Boy,” 
and for three years in “Alias Jimmy 
Valentine.” He has been more closely 
identified with the New York stage than 
any boy actor of to-day and the time is 
now close at hand when he will step into 
important juvenile réles. 

To observe the poise and distinction 
with which Joseph Santley conducts 
himself when gamboling through music- 
al plays, it is hard to believe that he is 
less than a year out of his ’teens (liter- 
ally, he will attain his legal majority 
upon the tenth of next January), and 
that only a short time ago he was a 
popular boy actor, in the early stages of 
his career being billed as “Master 
Joey.” Here is the chronological order of 
his professional past, from which you 
can see that he didn’t bother ever to 
leave the stage for such a trifling thing as 
a growing-up period: 

Season 1 8— The Heart of Chi he 
Vendevtle? with Harry Pleon, — 
Season 1898-99—Corse Payton’s Stock 

Company.. 
Season 1899-00—Corse Payton’s Stock 
Company. 

Season 1900-01—Alma Chester’s Rep- 

ertory Company. 

Season 1901-02—Alice Archer in ‘‘ Jess of 

the Bar Z Ranch.” 

Season 1902-03—“ The Price of Honor,” 

“A Boy of the Streets.” 

Season 1903-04—“ From Rags to Riches.” 

Season 1904-05—“‘ From Rags to Riches,” 

Season 1905-06—'‘A Runaway Boy.” 

Season 1906-07—"“‘Billy the Kid.” * 

Season 1907-08—“ Billy the Kid.” 

Season 1908-og—" Lu Jim,” “The 

Queen of the Moulin Rouge.” 

Season 1909-10—With De Wolf Hopper 

in ‘““A Matinée Idol.” 

Season 1910-11—With Marie Cahill in 

“‘Judy Forgot.” 
Season 1911-12—‘‘ The Never Homes.” 
Season 1912-13—“‘A Modern Eve.” 


It was a wise hand which guided this 
young man’s destiny, seeing to it that 
he abandoned melodrama at the most 
impressionable period of his life. Had 
he continued a year or two longer in 
that field, the chances are that he would 
have remained there for good. But cer- 
tainly no one will contend that his early 
training was in any way harmful or that 
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it marred his present work. His younger 
brother, Frederic Santley, is also making 
considerable headway in musical com- 
edy, especially in “The Gay Hussars” 
and “Little Miss Fix-It,” yet it was only 
a few years ago that he too was play- 
ing boy -parts, in pieces like “Quality 
Street” and “The County Chairman.” 
We need not admit an especially 
ripe age in order to recall the craze for 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy” which swept 
the country about twenty-five years 
ago. Every youngster with the slightest 
talent for the stage was foisted upon 
the public. I verily believe that every 
child with naturally curly blonde hair _ 
was snatched from his or her comfort- 
able home and paraded for its brief 
hour. Probably the most notable trio 
of all the Faunileroys was Elsie Leslie, 
Wallace Eddinger and Thomas Russell, 
all of whom left the stage for some 
years after their vogue as child actors 
had passed. The stage also knows them 
as adult players, both Miss Leslie and 
Mr. Eddinger being conspicuously suc- 
cessful, though Mr. Russell has acted so 
infrequently that he can scarcely be 
said to have resumed his career. For 
exactly ten years Mr. Eddinger has 
known one personal success after an- 
other, particularly in “Classmates,” 
“The Third Degree” and now in 
“Officer 666,” while,-though she has 
acted quite intermittently since 1897, 
Miss Leslie has been one of our best- 
known leading women. 
| George M. Cohan is ranged upon the 
side of what has happily been termed 
“‘the consecutive stage child,” for almost. 
from babyhood he has been behind the 
footlights, tripping brightly in musical 
plays of all sorts. Added to his pro- 
fessional talents (and who has more?) 
this remarkable young man has an ex- 
ceptional business head, and he is cer- 
tainly another positive refutation of 


negligible adult qualities of the precd- ~ - 


cious youngster. 

Perhaps unconsciously, as it is not 
always possible to bridge the gulf be- _ 
tween childhood and girlhood without 
the retirement of several years, little 
Gladys Hulette seems to be making the 
perilous journey quite successfully, and 
there is every reason to believe that she 
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will now continue her stage career un- 
interruptedly. As a child performer she 
will be recalled with De Wolf Hopper in 
. “Wang,” Al. H. Wilson in “The German 
Gypsy,” Bertha Kalich in “The Kreut- 
zer Sonata,’’ Nazimova in “A Doll’s 
House,” and in “The Family.” Next 
came her creation of the boy, Tyltyl, in 
“The Blue Bird,” and then it was that 
things began to look dark for her. At 
the end of that engagement, being 
neither child nor woman, one might say 
of her, to quote from James Sheridan 
Knowles, in his play of “‘ Virginius,’’ in 
alluding to the heroine: 
I know not whether in the state of girlhood 


Or womanhood to call her. 'Twixt the two 
She — as that were loath to‘lose her, 


To win her most impatient. The young 
Trembling and blushing "twixt the striving 
Of Distion tociag and meeting Summer, 
Her sly quella. 


She did not appear behind the foot- 
lights for about six months, following 
“The Blue Bird,’ and then came her 
happy chance to create the réle of Beth 
March in William A. Brady’s production 
of “Little Women,” a part in which she 
will continue to be agreeably placed 
until she shall have developed into full- 
blown girlhood—lucky child, she. This is 
a@ particularly fortunate case, where 
both the management and the player 
are to be congratulated, and it must be 
food for pleasant thought to Miss 
og agg that the fates have been so kind 
to her. 

The distinction of being the one and 
only regular child member of the now 
defunct New Theatre Company rests 
upon the shoulders of Master John 
Tansey. With this notable organization 
he played in “The Winter’s Tale,” 
“Strife,” “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,”’ and “The Piper.”’ Previous to his 
association with this organization he 
had appeared in the support of such 
stars as Nat Goodwin, De Wolf Hopper, 
Olga Nethersole, Mary Mannering, and 
Carlotta Nillson. ‘ 

Then there is that remarkable famil 
of Tobin children, numbering four in 
all, each of whom is a full-fledged pro- 
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fessional, and they have stage records 
behind them which would do credit to 
players of long standing. The oldest, 
George, has appeared with Nazimova in. 
“Little Eyolf’” and Ethel Barrymore in 
‘Cousin Kate,”’ while the second child, 
Genevieve, has been with David War- 
field in ““A Grand Army.Man” and John 
Mason in *‘As a Man Thinks.” In the 
title rile in ‘‘ Disraeli” and as Josephine 
in “Pinafore,” respectively, both these 
children have scored in recent New York 
productions of these plays given by 
children only. Tommy Tobin has con- 
tributed his histrionic mite to such pro- 
ductions as “‘The Traveling Salesman,” 
““When All Has Been Said,” with Annie 
Russell in “Gordon’s Wife,” in “Speed,” 
with Zelda Sears in “Standing Pat,” 
and in “The Unwritten Law.” And 
the baby of this exceptional family, 
Vivian (she reached the ripe age of nine 
years upon the twelfth of last August), 
has appeared with Mrs. Leslie Carter in 
Kassa,”” “Faza” and “Du Barry,” 
with Nazimova in “A Doll’s House,” 
and in ‘‘The Unwritten Law.” There’s 
talent and experience crowded into a 
single family! 

You have only to look about you and 
see the large crowds of stage youngsters 
of to-day, happy, energetic, growing 
boys and girls, to realize that a career 
on the stage is not such an evil, per- 
nicious thing as it is so often pictured. 
Childhood, in the theatre or in the 
nursery, is pretty much the same thing, 
and better the stage a thousand times 
over than the factory, the store, or sell- 
ing papers on the streets. 

Now naturally, you will not find the 
names of a great number of future 
Sotherns and Marlowes in the list below 
—although every single stage child de- 
clares that he or she will ultimately bea 
star!—but it will be worth preserving 
this list just to consult it a few years 
hence and observe how many of our 
present day youthful prodigies have 
fulfilled their present promise. Such are 
Alma Sedley, Jeanette Dix, Ruth Find- 
lay, Dorothy Vernon Wolfe, Helen Pull- 
man, Edna May Hamel, Madeline 
Cheiffo, Eileen Percy, Juliet Shelby, 
Grace Shanley, Berta Donn, Emily 
Wurster, Violet Mersereau, Claribel 
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Campbell, Madeline Fairbanks, Fior- 
ence Parsons, Orilla Mars, Aileen Mor- 
rison, Gertrude Short, Leonie Flugrath, 
Claiborne Forster, Violette Hill, Bianca 
Robinson, Marion Fairbanks, Gladys 
Smith, Helen Hayes, Leila Frost, Edna 
Flugrath, Virginia Hamilton, Isabel 
Lamon, Winifred Hampton, Ruth Wells, 
Clara Mersereau, Helen Cheiffo, Adele 
Roland, Pearl Egan, Viola Savoy, Jean 
Ford, Constance Robinson, Evelyn 
Rosewood, Frances Golden Fuller, Ray- 
mond Hackett, Sidney Ray Melvin, 
Robert Tansey, Percy Helton, Emmett 
Hampton, Paul Kelly, Mac Macomber, 
Richard Cubitt, Stephen Atwell Davis, 
David Ross, William Collier, Jr., Daniel 
Burns, Morin Fuller, Edwin Wilson, 
Burton James—and five times as many 
more, each and every one of whom, re- 
member, solemnly declares that he will 
be a star some day. 

Talk about professional jealousy and 
stage caste! The children are in no way 
different from their elders in this respect 
and it is most amusing to listen to them, 
especially when three or four appear in 
the same piece. They quarrel and squab- 
ble and find fault, but, in which they are 
also one with stage grown-ups, their 
differences are quickly forgotten. ‘‘ Look 
here, Maud, don’t you try any more 
tricks like you did to-night, forcing my 
back to the audience and then not giving 
me my right cue”—‘Oh, don’t let’s 
play with her, you know she’s never even 
had a line to speak” —“‘I would rather 
be in ‘The Blue Bird’ than ‘Chante- 
cler’ any day because you have a 
chance to exploit your personality.” 
(The vocabulary of the average stage 
child is something beyond belief, filled 
with words, terms and phrases picked 
up from associating so much with older 
people.) : 

I remember in one production espe- 
cially, in which a large number of chil- 
dren were employed, they were required 
to make a semi-dancing exit in one scene, 


@ gay, laughing, scrambling crew, sup-. 


y carried away with joyous 


ecstasy as they gamboled gayly from the 
scene. But did they? There were some 


twenty-five children in all, and every 
single, blessed one of them, regardless of 
rehearsals and directions, endeavored to 
be the last child to leave the stage, thus 
riveting attention upon his or her self, 
Things came to such a pass finally that 
the stage manager selected one mite of a 
girl and gave her explicit instructions 
that she should be the last child to exit. 
If I did not know to the contrary, I 
could well believe that that child was 
now in her grave from sheer worry, so 
burdensome did she find her task. With 
every trick and subterfuge possible, the 
other children still sought to be the last, 
and the poor little youngster, endeavor- 
ing to carry out her instructions, used 
to hop, skip and jump around, prolong-- 
ing the scene way beyond the original 
time limit. Finally the scene became so 
demoralized, getting longer with each 
performance, that a special rehearsal 
was called and each child was given 
specific instructions when he or she 
should exit. From that time on there 
was never any trouble. I have also seen 
them push and shove one another in 
order to get nearer the footlights, fre- 
quently indulging in such tricks as a 
sly pinch or by stepping upon one 
another’s toes! The child actor may be 
less subtle than his older confrére, but 
his principles are much the same. 

So they go, an ambitious, somewhat 
envious, willing, hard-working little 
crew, each struggling and striving to 
hold their own, and hopeful of individual 
recognition. 

There have been children on the stage 
since the beginning of theatredom, and 
there always will be, individual state 
laws notwithstanding. You cannot pos- 
sibly do away with them: they are an 
essential part of the drama’s good, and it 
will always be the single, not the col- 
lective, count that matters. Acrobatics 
or violent physical effort of any sort will 


always be frowned upon where the stage, * _ 


child is concerned, but it does seem as 
though a more sane, a less rigid, uni- 
versal rule will soon come about, per- 
mitting children to participate in dra- 
matic plays the country over. 
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By 


IDA M. 
EVANS 


} nothing to jubilate over. If 
you are busy making large, deep foot- 
prints in the sands of modern industry, 
you have no time to remember such 
trivialities as birthdays and holidays. 
They have been laid away with marbles 
and valentines. If fate has set you up- 
on a cobble-stoned road and endowed 
you with rubber heels and soles, so 
that footprint-making is a matter of 
difficulty, even impossibility, any birth- 
day after you pass the twenty-fifth 
is an acidulous reminder that you are 
volplaning toward the time when your 
friends will be asked to contribute to 
a white-sweet-peas-and-violets _ testi- 
monial, and it is up to you to hustle 
if you desire the number of contribu- 
tors to be large. 

If you are the leading woman of a 
mediocre troupe, carrying a suit-case 
along a street that is partly floppy 
board sidewalk and mostly oozy clay, 
with a dreary depot two blocks behind, 
and a drearier frame hotel two blocks 
in front, and a cold rain is glooming 
gray dusk into dark, slushing your 
buckskin shoes into pulp, drenching 
your light cloth skirt, dousing all fluffi- 
ness from your near-osprey plume, if 
the manager on whose affections you 
claimed first mortgage is stalking 
ahead with an umbrella held over the 
willow plume of a snippy soubrette 
whose temperament is to yours as vin- 


Pa | N ANY condition of life, a 
LL] twenty-ninth birthday is 


egar to cream—then, a twenty-ninth 
birthday is an item Dante forgot to list. 

‘As she passed Jensen’s Drygoods 
and Notions, Kathryn Grande felt a 
warning creak travel down the tin-and- 
pearl handle of her umbrella—a warn- 
ing swish! Then a wind that had 
gathered force from a trip clear across 
Kansas whipped the sleazy silk cover- 
ing inside out and whisked it into the 
adjacent gutter. 

She did not try to reclaim it. Two 
yards beyond Jensen’s the wabbly side- 
walk abdicated in favor of a clay 
crossing. Kathryn’s right foot went— 
plomp!—five inches deep into yellow 
slush. An insolent backward flirt of the 
wind caught the knot of brown hair 
at the nape of her neck, pried it from 
the pins, and pulled it straggling 
around her chin. 

The clay oozed under another 
stretch of floppy boards. Her left foot 
slipped on a pine width made slick by 
the rain, and she went down in a 
crumpled heap. Her hat jammed over 
her eyes; the suit-case fell; and she col- 
lapsed into a whole-souled impersona- 
tion of Niobe. . 

Some one helped her up, recovered 
the suit-case, and piloted her out of the 
wet cold into warmth and light. 

“You had a bad fall!” The voice 
was heavy-toned, and dismayed. 

A familiar odor, rather a commin- 
gling of many odors—drugs, new books, 
perfumes, sachet and talcum powders— 
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permeated the warmth. She pushed up 
her dripping hat, wiped tears and rain- 
drops from her eyes, and saw a tall 
man, youngish, with a strong white 
forehead and thick black hair. ? 

“Did you hurt yourself?” he asked, 
solicitously. 

“My feelings,” she answered, and 
thanked him listlessly as she tried to 
push up under her hat the mass of hair 

/that half covered her face. 
' Then with acerbity: “Doesn’t the 
town own hack, ’bus or street lamp?” 

He laughed, his civic pride in nowise 
pricked, “The ’bus from the hotel ran 
into our only hack on the way to the 
early morning train, They’ll be repaired 
by week after next. And the street 
lamps are not lighted till six o’clock. 
It lacks ten niinutes.” 

He looked at her with questioning 
intentness. She thought that she under- 
stood the inquiry in his glance. 

“Easton Stock Company,” she vouch- 
safed concerning her identity. “We 

lay here to-night—that is, we hope to. 
ow much farther is the hotel?” 

“Two doors north,” he told her. 
But her information had not dispelled 
the inquiry in his eyes. He continued 
to look at her with a puzzled intentness. 

The hair would not be tucked up 
satisfactorily, so she had to take her hat 
off. Instantly, the inquiry vanished. 

“T knew it!” he cried, “Don’t you—” 

The jangle of a telephone at the rear 
of the store cut him short. Impa- 
tiently he went to answer it. 

Kathryn, twisting her hair into a 
tight but inartistic knot, decided that 
she liked the clear resonance of his 
voice. As she listened, her heart filled 
with envy. 

“T’ll be home in half an hour,” he 
was saying. “Oh, this rain wont hurt 
me,”—with amusement. “It’s slacken- 
ing now. I’m not sugar. I wont melt. 
What have you got for supper? Roast 
chicken? That’s good. And cocoanut 
cream pie? Say, I’ll be home in twenty 
minutes.” He laughed into the trans- 
mitter, hung up the receiver, and hur- 
tied back to Kathryn. 

She was at the door, one hand on the 
knob, shivering before the plunge into 
the wet again. 


“Wait,” he cried imperiously. “Don’t 
you remember me? I knew you,”—te- 
proachfully, “the moment you took 
your hat off!” 

Her hand relaxed on the doorknob, 
Her gray-blue eyes surveyed him 
blankly for a while. Suddenly doubt 
flashed into recognition. Southern 
Kansas gave way to northern Indiana, 
and the drugs-and-books store to a 
brown-brick high school, Fourteen 
years dropped. Kathryn was reciting in 
a painfully weak voice, “That Old 
Sweetheart of Mine,” at the monthly 
meeting of the Washington Literary 
Society, and Wilson Brady, tall, lanky, ~ 
stoop-shouldered and red-faced, had 
his hands in position ready to start 
tumultuous applause as soon as the last 
verse should tremble from her tongue. 

Given enough cold rain, a gray dusk 
that is fast glooming into black night, a 
pair of wet shoes, a skipped luncheon, 
a longing for people who are under the 
sod and a home that is only a memory, 
and the vaguest, glimmeriest bit of auld 
lang syne becomes in a twinkling a 
rampant friendship. 

Fourteen years before, in Kathryn 
Brady’s spoiled young life, Wilson 
Brady had not been important, except 
as a person who could find a vagrant + 
when her own algebraic knowledge fal- 
tered. His admiration had not im- 
pressed her. Most of the time she 
pertly snubbed the tall, lanky boy. 
When the Bradys “moved West,” she 
was a trifle annoyed until another self- 
conscious youth proved willing and glad 
to work her problems. Then Wilson 
faded from her mind. 

Now, she took her hand from the 
doorknob, and clasped his affectionately 
and delightedly. She was as glad to 
see him as though they met in the wilds 
of central Africa. The lankiness of 
high school days had matured to easy _ 
proportions, and he was no longer. ~ 
abashed. That emotion fell to her, con- 
scious of unsightly hair and rain- 
streaked face. 

“You’re coming home with me for 
supper,” he said commandingly. “Yes, 
that’s what we call it here. Only one 
family has dubbed it dinner. That’s the 
Jensens of the Drygoods and Notions, 
















- They’ve got a hired girl from Kansas 
City and she’s educating them. My as- 
sistant will be back in a few minutes, 
and I'll take you—” 

“Oh—no,” Kathryn demurred. The 
roast chicken was tempting, but her 
— appearance deterred her. 

till— 

“Now don’t refuse,” he begged. 
“That hotel has fried round steak every 
night—” 

Kathryn shuddered. “I knew it,” she 
sighed. “I pictured it while you stood 
there and taunted me with your roast 
chicken. But I’ll have to run on, and 
change some of my clothes. Wet shoes 
and stockings are not my idea of cor- 
rect evening garb. Two doors, you 
said?” 

“Yes. I'll stop for you. You 
haven’t changed a bit, Kathryn,” he 
said with the same look of admiration 
in his eager black eyes that had ac- 
companied the handclapping of four- 
teen years before. 

Kathryn’s laugh was short and 
bitter. “Except !”—shrugging her shoul- 
ders scornfully. The first rites of the 
day had been to take stock of wrinkles 
beyond the incipient stage and eyes 
whose young luster had faded. 

The run from drug store to hotel was 
of two minutes’ duration, but she found 
time to wonder what sort of a woman 
Wilse had married, how much the 
weather would shrink that night’s re- 
ceipts, if a certain white silk blouse had 
been left in her trunk or put in the 
suit-case, and if Miss Langley, the 
snippy soubrette, had grabbed. the 
_ best room in the hotel, 


II 


Two doors north, she stepped from 
an atmosphere merely wet, dark and 
gloomy into one surcharged with 
storm, recriminations and despair. 

Miss Langley had not yet secured the 
best room. None of the company had 
been shown to any room. In the office 
they still clustered. And their com- 
mon facial sadness! Kathryn felt a 
shudder go down her spine. Ten 
years of road life had made her un- 
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pleasantly familiar with that expres- 
sion, its cause and portent. 

The office of the hotel was a big © 
room furnished for utility only. At one 
end, opposite the door, a much-scarred 
oak counter stood between a small glass 
cigar case and an oblong table covered 
with green felt, holding a bottle of ink 
and three nibbled penholders. ‘A great 
many splashes of tobacco juice on the 
lower part of the walls, and a smali 
number of gaudy calendars along the 
upper, relieved the plainness of drab 
calcimine. 

In the center, a big, red-hot stove 
roared the only welcome that the 
Easton Stock Company was receiving. 

There was not a vestige of welcome 
in the attitude of the proprietor, who 
was also the clerk. He stood behind the 
counter, a gaunt glacier of inhospitality 
to itinerant dramatic art. He was a 
scrawny man with a protuberant, sal- 
low forehead, more purple-veined nose 
than one lean face could support with 
symmetry, and an overhanging yellow 
mustache, He had crossed lean arms 
across a flat chest with stern resolve. 
The squint of his cold, light blue eyes 
was not friendly. The forward tilt 
of a spoon-shaped chin was ominous. 

Miss Langley sat in an armchair 
drawn close to the stove. The imperti- 
nent prettiness of her face was. 
shrouded by despondency. Near her, 
Ethel, an auburn-haired ingénue, 
drooped in similar forlornness, as 
stripped of bravado as the drenched 
mauve messaline choux on her hat. 
Adrian Ciarcy, the leading man, leaned 
against the counter. His profile, a 
Byronesquely handsome affair, ema- 
nated melancholia. His  full-orbed 
brown eyes alternated sadly between 
the ominous-tilted chin and his mud- 
spattered, water-stained tan oxfords. 

Staring out a rain-blurred window 
was Thomas J. Easton, inspirer, man- 
ager and treasurer of the Easton Stock 
Company. Kathryn could see only the 
back of a black derby and.a shabby 
raincoat. But she had known him seven 
years. In his silence and the sag of his 
thin shoulders, she read. hopelessness. 

About the room, standing or 
sprawled in armchairs, was the re- 
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mainder of the troupe—sad, wet, 
hungry, disconsolate, and not caring a 
continental who knew it. 

“In advance is- our motto, abso- 
lutely!’? The proprietor and clerk 
? folded his arms more sternly. The 
yellowish-brown mustache switched up 
and down with iron determination. 
From his bored tone, and the side 
squint in her direction, Kathryn ad- 
duced that the announcement had been 
made before, and was repeated for her 
benefit. 

Tom Easton swung around angrily. 
“T tell you, after the performance to- 
night—” 

“Huh!” The yellowish mustache 
switched up to allow outlet for a slow, 
cutting Hamlet-and-Shylock laugh. 
“After the performance !”—in derision. 
“Say, how many folks do you calculate 
will slush through this rain to hear a 
bum bunch of actors spout and make 
faces? After the perfomance!” The 
cutting laugh flouted them again. 
“Anyway, you wouldn’t have a ghost 
of an audience if it was moonlight and 


balmy. The Baptist Church is giving 
an Ice Cream Sociable!” 
“After the performance—” 
Placidly the hotel man over-talked 


Easton’s savage reiteration. “I tele- 
phoned Peter Gray, the ticket seller, 
when I saw you folks trailing up the 
street. He says ten seats are spoke 
for. Four go to the editor of the 
Weekly Nonpareil for advertising ; two 
are for the janitor of the opera-house 
for extra scrubbing; one Pete saved 
for me (I don’t want it; I’m going to 
the sociable) and three for the bill- 
posters. One of them is sick, but I 
guess he give the ticket to his sister- 
in-law. I don’t really figure out how 
that amount of audience would pay me 
for housing you overnight.” 

Easton swung moodily around to the 
gray window. 

Adrian Clarcy leaned more heavily 
against the counter. Miss Langley, 
Ethel and the others, looked at Easton’s 
moody back, at Kathryn, still standing 
just inside the door, at Clarcy, who ac- 

owledged the fusillade of eyes with 
a sad sigh, at the proprietor, who_nod- 
ded his spoon-shaped chin to emphasize 
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his remarks, then at each other, They 
had known that their manager’s pockets 
were lightly weighted. No salary had 
appeared for three weeks. But no one 
had surmised that they were so nearly 
empty. 

All except Kathryn turned upon him 
in wrath. Reproaches tumbled over re- 

ets. 

“I’m through with your old com- 
pany,” sobbed Ethel. “If I’d gone with 
the Boston Dramatics that’s never 
played to a poor house this season—” 

“And to think I turned down a city 
engagement for you!” Miss Langley 
mourned at the top note of a shrill so- 
prano voice. “If we’d had a different 
répertoire’— she glared accusingly at 
Kathryn—“instead of everything be- 
ing selected to suit one person—” 

“If you’d booked the: northern part 
of the state first,” Clarcy upbraided— 
“instead of this poverty-stricken stretch 
of dumps—” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” 
snapped the landlord. “There’s folks 
poorer than us, I guess. Leastways, 
none of us people in town aint beg- 
ging a place to sleep—” 

“I have enough money to pay for 
dinner,” Easton interrupted. “After- 
wards—the Easton Stock Company will 
disband. No use trying to buck my 
rotten luck.” 

He flung himself in a chair. Miss 
Langley flew to the telephone, and dic- 
tated a help-wanted telegram to her 
father in Toledo. Ethel quit sniffling, 
and opened a dangling mesh-bag of 
German silver. She extracted a one-dol- 
lar bill and some silver change. The 
count was satisfactory. She sighed re- 
lievedly. “Enough to get me to Em- 
poria,” she announced to nobody in par- 
ticular. “I got a friend there.” 

From force of a habit acquired years 


before, Kathryn involuntarily looked \ 


down appraisingly at a watch ahd a 


bracelet set with clustered moonstones. 


Tom Easton had given her both to cele- 
brate a lucky season. It was their first 
together. They had helped her through 
many poor ones since. 

She crossed the room, and dropped 
wearily into the chair that Miss Lang- 
ley had evacuated. Wet shoes and 
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stockings, drenched hat, and unsightly 
hair were forgotten. The murky 
shadows of a dismal future obliterated 
present discomfort. She was tired of 
the uncertainties of life. She was al- 
most tired of life. The past had yielded 
nothing but disappointment. And she 
had been young. The future promised 
nothing better than the past had yielded. 
‘And when a woman has turned toward 
thirty, hope is not so convincing as 
when she has just passed twenty. 

Presently Easton rose and came over 
toher. He wasa thin, dark man of the 
alert type. Now his face was drawn 
and scowling. 

“Got enough money to reach Kansas 
City?” he asked. “But,”—abruptly, “of 
course you haven't. I'll telegraph 
Bramwell there to telegraph us tick- 


“Ishave enough. No use to give a 

rformance to-night, Tom?” 

“In this deluge? We'd play to empty 
seats. Confound it!” 

“What are you going to do?’—in- 
differently, 

“Do?”—titterly. “I’m for Chicago as 
soon as possible, and a fifteen-dollar- 
a-week job selling shoes. This last two 
weeks has cured me of the show fever. 
If a blizzard, flood, smallpox epidemic 
or church sociable is due any place, I 
get there the same time. Guess the psy- 

‘ chological instinct or something is lack- 

in my make-up. Maybe I’m shy on 
gumption. But I quit. Right now. 
‘You better do the same. Give up this 
wild chase after nothing. Get a job 
selling ‘hair-tonic. You'll eat more 
regularly.” 

““Maybe,”—slowly, “I will.” 

“If I had brains enough to get more 
than fifteen dollars a week, I’d ask 
you”— He stopped, shrugged his shoul- 
ders in self-mockery, and then asked 
casually, “By the way, where were you 
on the way from the depot? I sup- 
posed Clarcy was looking after you—” 

“T waited a moment in the depot to 
see if the rain would lessen,”—absently. 
“When I came out, you had started.” 
Her eyes were very tired, her voice 
lifeless. “I’m not even sure, Tom, that 
I can sell hair-tonic.” 

“Sell corset strings then. Anything 
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to get out of this rotten business. Lord! 
The years I’ve wasted! Always hop- 
ing. Always expecting that the next 
town or the next season would be bet- 
ter. And eight times out of ten it was 
worse. You're looking darned old, 
Kathryn.” She flushed. “Get into 
another line before you're too old. If 
I had ——- to offer you—but I’m 
forty years old, and all I possess is 
two suits of clothes, a fountain pen, 
debts, and some frazzled pipe-dreams.” 

She smiled wearily. “Don’t worry 
about me, Tom,”—gently. “T’ll make a 
stagger at something, before, as you 
say, I’m too old. When is the next 
train ? To-morrow afternoon, I dare 

“Wrong. The town, by a miracle, 
has another to-night; ten-thirty. Linger 
over dinner as long as possible, The 
landlord may grudge us the use of these 
chairs till then, and that shacky depot 
is not my idea of a cozy lounging place 
On a rainy evening. We get into Kan- 
sas City. about four a. M. Maybe 
Bramwell will help us to Chicago.” 

“And then”—bitterly, “hair-tonic and - 
shoes!” 

The door opened, letting in a spray 
of wet. Wilson Brady appeared. Kath- 
ya started. He had been forgotten with 
the wet shoes. Now she regretted hav- 
ing accepted his invitation. When you 
touch the nethermost depths of depres- 
- any sort of sociability is distaste- 

ul. : 
Before he had crossed the room, she 
had changed her mind. ‘Any sort of an 
evening was preferable to one spent 
with the glum troupe, either in the 
hotel or the dreary depot. Miss Lang- 
ley would rail ; Ethel would snivel ; Tom 
Easton would be a glowering statue 
of pessimism. 

She introduced Wilson to them. 
Tom Easton’s first look of surprise 
was so hastily covered by indifference 
that the spontaneity of the latter was 
open to doubt. “You'll meet us then 
at the train?” Tom asked her. 

“Yes,” she assented. 

“T’'ll take your suit-case.” 

She nodded acquiescence—then, im- 
pulsively, “No, I’ll take it along.” 

A lugubrious battery of glances fol- 


















She felt it, and a qualm, 


lowed her. 
almost of disloyalty or guilt, disturbed 
her as she went out. 

“Well, if some people aren’t born 
lucky!” shrilly commented Miss Lang- 
ley. “Now, me! I never meet a long- 
ago friend right when | need one!” 


TIT. 


‘A phaeton stood in front of the hotel; 
a comfortable vehicle, Kathryn real- 
ized, as soon as she sank onto the low 
cushioned seat, but creaky with age. 

Wilson laughed an apology as 
slapped the reins over the broad dun 
flanks of the horse. “All I could bor- 
row at short notice. I’ve got an elec- 
tric runabout, but it’s in storage for 
the winter.” 

The rattling of the wheels and the 
murmur of the rain prevented much 
conversation, to Kathryn’s relief. She 
leaned back with half-closed eyes. Her 
mood was conflicting. She wished that 
the evening were over so that she could 
plan what she was to do in the future. 
At the same time, she would have been 
glad to know it had no end. She was 
tired of planning and hoping. 

Plans and hopes! All that her life 
had held for ten years, and before. 
Excited plans that were tossed over- 
board in the forming for others more 
excited. Gilded hopes that tarnished 
before she could join them to a plan; 
preposterous hopes, preposterous plans; 
not one so substantial as a quivering 
mold of jelly. 

Tom was right. She would get out 
of it; into something with less treacher- 
ous promise, and more fulfillment. The 
man at her side gave point to Tom’s 
arguments. Wilson Brady had chased 
no elusive will o’ the wisp. And he 
showed in his tranquil, comfortable bear- 
ing that he was content with life. No 
one could gauge that tranquillity as 
well as one who lacked it. It spoke of 
an easy-going life, bills discounted the 
first of the month, a pleasant home, a 
comfortable bank-account, happy wife 
and children. 

A bitterness that was not jealousy 
nor envy, but was tinctured with both, 
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assailed her. She visioned the life of 
Wilson’s wife, its peaceful monotony. 
The casual mention of the: runabout 
had completed the picture, gave poign- 
ancy to the dreary hotels, dusty Pull- 
mans and drafty wings that loomed so 
dismally in her own existence. 

She could see her, a pretty woman 
with placid blue eyes, trim shining 
hair— With a gasp of dismay, Kathryn 
remembered her own unsightliness. Her 
hands flew up to the hair that she 
had forgotten to fix. But it was too 
late. The horse stopped, and Wilson 
— her out in front of a cottage, 

rom its open door, a shaft of yel- 
low light streamed down a graveled 
walk. A woman was peering out. But 
her trim hair was snow-white. Kath- 
ryn had not thought of Wilson’s mother 
in fourteen years, but now it seemed 
only yesterday that she had seen that 
— white-aproned figure and kindly 
ace, 

“Come right in,” she called with 
eager cordiality. Her voice, though a 
bit tremulous, had the same clear res- 
onance as Wilson’s, 

Kathryn was ushered quickly into a 
room that seemed all red geraiums, 
gay cushions, red velvet carpet, ferns, 
wicker rocking chairs and blazing coal 
fire. The glowing warmth was like a 
breath of spring air to a hobo in the 
‘Arctic regions. 

“Come over to the fire, Kathryn,” 
cried Mrs. Brady. “Are your shoes 
wet?” She bent down to feel. “Good 
gracious! They are soaked through. 
‘You'll have pneumonia. And so are 

our stockings. Come right upstairs— 
Il get you a pair of crocheted slippers 
—Wilson’s wife? He hasn’t any—” 

“Should say not,” Wilson laughed 
back on his way out to look after the 
horse. “Mother wouldn’t let me.” 

“The idea!’ scolded his mother > 
warmly, “I’ve begged him to find some 
nice girl. How much you look like your 
mother, deary! I always thought she 
was the prettiest thing. I felt awful 
bad when we read in the newspaper 
about her death. I guess it was two 

ears after we moved here. ‘And then 
it didn’t seem no time till we read the 
notice about your father too. Now, 












































































you put these on, and I’ll run down 
and dish up supper.” 
Kathryn listened dreamily while the 
- tremulous, kindly voice rambled on. 
Her depression seemed slipping away; 
life was still gray. But there is muggy 
gray and silver gray. Perhaps the rain 
was still drizzling outside. In the warm 
pink-chintz-curtained bedroom, weather 
was not of so much account as in a 
gloomy depot. And the fragrance of 
chicken and coffee from below was an 
antidote for megrims. 

She fluffed her hair in a big loose 
knot, and put on the white silk blouse 
which the suit-case held, a blouse 

“hitherto sacred to Desdemona. Some 
place, a long way off, a disconsolate 
crowd of people was waiting for a train. 
Some time, zons ago, Tom Easton had 
stormed at luck. Poor Tom—She was 
sorry for him, in a vague detached 
way. 

“Coming, Kathryn?” called the kindly 

old voice. 
The dining-room was small, and 

_- banked at each end with plants; <cen- 
_ tury, smilax, ferns, verbenas. Between, 
the table was dazzling with white and 
silver. Kathryn sniffed hungrily. 

“Once,” she sadly told Wilson, “I 
dreamed of a supper like this. When I 
woke, I cried.” 

He looked at her with a peculiar ex- 
pression. “Of course, there’s a cer- 
tain amount of gaiety and excitement 
in your life,”—slowly. “But, Kathryn, 
don’t you ever get tired of it?” 

“Tired?” she scoffed. “Now, would 
it be possible for a woman to get tired 

‘of an existence that is nine-tenths 

trains, depots, third-class hotels, pay- 
less paydays, ash-hued coffee and fried 
steak—and one-tenth a restless ache for 

the success and fame that you’ve a 





- sneaking conviction will never even 


wink your way! 

“So far, the gayest part of my life 
has been the red plush of a train seat. 
The biggest excitement—parting from a 
lumpy mattress at three a. M. because 
of railroads’ soul-less ideas on schedule 
arrangements. You know, it doesn’t 
make any difference how hummocky a 
mattress may be, you hate to leave it at 
that time of morning.” 
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“If that’s.the way you feel,” he be 
gan eagerly, a gleam in his eyes. 
“Of course she feels that way,” his 


mother declared. “Dear me, I don’t 
know what your mother would have 
said if she’d known about it,”—pitying- 
ly. “I wish, deary, you didn’t have 
to take that train to-night. Can’t you 
wait till the nine-thirty train to-morrow 
morning? Or wont that make con- 
nections with the company ?” 

Kathryn laughed. Not bitterly. She 
was too saturated with a happy sense 
of rest. 

“The Easton Stock Company has 
passed away,”—gaily. “Friends have 
been requested to send, not flowers, 
but railroad tickets.” 

An unmistakable gleam of gladness 
shot into Wilson Brady’s eyes. “Then 
you can stay here with us awhile,” he 
said decisively. . 

“All winter,” his mother added hos- 
pitably, as she rose to get more coffee. 

“Always—if you will,” he murmured 
softly. 

Kathryn flushed; her eyes dropped © 
under his look. But she did not re- 
fuse, 

As the evening wore on, peacefully, 
lazily, a great wave of thankfulness 
engulfed her. She felt as though she 
had come home after a long, fruitless 
wandering. And she had no desire to 
leave. A gust of rain against the win- 
dow chilled her with its sound. De- 
pots, trains, ugly landlords were de- 
tails of a past nightmare that she ban- 
ished from. her mind. 

During the night, she woke occa- 
sionally, wondered for a moment if a 
bellboy’s knock had roused her, then 
remembered with drowsy content where 
she was. 


IV 


Morning displayed a sun-gilded world 
and a sky of radiant lapis lazuli. Morn- 
ing sparklingly denied the existence of 
rain and slush and cold. . Morning 
glisteningly repudiated November as its 
owner, and hinted that it belonged to 


ay. 
Kathryn dressed with the briskness 
of glad energy. It was a most excel- 



























lent thing merely to be alive on a morn- 
ing of gold sun and blue sky. And she 
reflected without animosity on the 
birthday just passed. After all, twenty- 
nine wasn’t so old. And she wasn’t 
so terribly wrinkled, either. She re- 
called with satisfaction that Wilson had 
not seemed to notice any signs of age. 
Dear Wilson!—What a lucky woman 
she was. After the years of buffeting, 
life here, leisurely, untroubled, tranquil, 
would be a placid dream. 

She ran downstairs, and reproached 
Mrs. Brady for not calling her. 

“It’s only half-past eight,” gently re- 
plied Mrs. Brady. “You were tired 
out. Anyway, there’s nothing especial 
to get up early for.” 

She was flopping a griddle of batter 
cakes. Kathryn watched her in delight. 

Wilson came in. He had been down 
town, opened the store, left it in charge 
of his assistant, and hurried back for 
breakfast. 

Kathryn returned his smile with one 
of equal radiance. She stirred her cof- 
fee with vim. How very pleasant it 
was to sit down at a charming break- 
fast table with a man whom you liked, 
and be in a position to disregard birth- 
days, twenty-ninth or thirty-fifth. 

“Glad you’re not on a train?” Wil- 
son asked her tenderly. 

“Awfully glad,” she answered. But 
there was an absent tone to her reply. 
She was thinking with regret that if 
the day before had been fair, and the 
Baptist sociable had been a day later, 
the company need not have disbanded 
for another week. The regret was for 
Tom Easton; not for herself. It had 
been a lucky chain of circumstances 
for her. 

There was a knock at the front door. 
Wilson came back with a yellow en- 
velope. 

“For me?” said Kathryn, puzzled. 
She tore it open, read it ponderingly— 
read it again—looked oddly across the 
table at Wilson. 
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“Bad news?” he asked, regarding her 
anxiously, 

She crumpled the yellow sheet in her 
hand. “No.” 

The peculiar intonation of the mono- 
syllable struck him. He looked at her 
jealously. “Good news?” he demanded. 

“N— no,” hesitatingly. “That is—” 
She smoothed it out, pushed it across 
the table. Her eyes glittered. 

Wilson read: 


Got control of Boston Dramatics. Man- 
ager quit. Tickled to death. Chance of 
my life and yours. Have insisted that 
you take leading part. Booked for Em- 


- to-night. Join us there. Brush up on 
‘ Tuomas J. Easton. 


He tossed it back. “I’ll send the an- 
swer when I go back down town.” 

“Ve—ery well,” said Kathryn, and 
stirred her coffee slowly. 

“Dear, I’m so glad you’re through 
with that racking life—” 

_“The Boston Dramatics,” medita- 
tively, “is a tiptop company. Got a 
coast-to-coast reputation. Always 
plays to good houses. It’s a streak of 
luck for Tom—” 

“Kathryn!” Wilson cried in alarm. 
“You surely don’t think—” 

“Emporia is a ripping live town,” she 
interrupted absently. Her eyes held a 
curious gleam—a blend of longing, ex- 
citement—and joy. And although she 
looked directly at Wilson, she did not 
seem to see him. 

“Kathryn, deary,” said Mrs. Brady 
wistfully, “I wouldn’t go.” 

Her fingers tapped the table rest- 
lessly. “I wonder how Tom landed it 
so soon. Good for him—I wonder— 
We played ‘Zaza’ the first season, and 
I’ve always wanted to give it again. 
Emporia will turn out in a rush for 
4" 

“Kathryn!” Wilson pleaded. 

But she sprang up, and pulled out 
her watch. “Good gracious! I’ve’ 
barely time to make that train!” she ex- 
claimed. 





















































Musical 


Comedy 


A Great National Industry 


By 
GEORGE BRONSON-HOWARD 


ERE I of the New York school 
of dramatic criticism called 
“sprightly,” it would be easy 
to say that musical comedy is so called 
because it has in it neither music nor 
comedy. That is the sort of obvious 
wit easy to anyone after half an hour’s 
study of DeQuincey’s ‘‘Murder as a 
Fine Art,’’ Oscar Wilde, or ‘The Gentle 
Art of Making Enemies.” It is also on a 
par, as criticism, with the ingenuous wit 
of musical-comedy librettos. Not that 
you may ascribe to me the horrible taste 
of disapproving of DeQuincey, Wilde, or 
Whistler: my disapproval is of those 
who copy their formula without using 
_ it, as Whistler and Wilde did, only asa 

showy advertisement to persuade people 
to listen to things really worth saying. 

It is true that such plays do sometimes 
lack both comedy and musical worth; 
but that is no criticism worth making, 
Since it has no constructive value. A 
man may make such criticisms, yet be 
unable to point out just why a comedy 
is tragic or a tragedy comic. If he can 
correct neither, his criticism is worse 
than useless, for it causes the average 
* reader to bid him defiance. “Bad, is it? 
Rotten, eh? Well, the author of that 
show makes ten times more.than you 
poorly paid critics. If you know so 
much more than he does, why don’t 
you write a beiter show?” 

The fact that this defiance seems to 
turn most critics into dignified sphinxes 
must be regarded as significant ; for most 
’ of them, in their daily causeries, en- 

~ deavor to perpetrate this same sort of 
musical-comedy wit; and it is not to be 
imagined that they would not gladly 
turn their hands to work paying a much 


higher rate. Yet it is curious that the 
more flippant the tone of the critic, the 
more surely he is silent; for those critics 
who adopt a less ‘assured tone, who 
weigh and analyze, study and reflect, 
and even then sometimes give qualified 
opinions—such critics as Shaw and 
Chesterton, Beerbohm and Frank Har- 
ris, Arnold Bennett and Hilaire Belloc 
in England; and in America, George 
Nathan, Mencken, Pollock, James L. 
Ford, even Earl Derr Biggers and 
Frederic Hatton—all have had successes 
when they turned to woo the comic 
spirit in literary forms. The “sprightly” 
critics of Manhattan, however, those 
all-wise ones who damn in merry mood 
without half understanding what the 
dramatist means, have all failed at 
essaying any form more enduring than 
their daily causerie—which, to-morrow, 
is no more. 


II 


However, we are hardly concerned 
with such masterpieces of intermingled 
wit and seriousness as those written by 
Shaw and by Chesterton in his earlier 
days, nor even with Max’s “Happy 
Hypocrite,” nor Mencken’s essays on 
Miinchener. Rather, we shall consider 
the ing of musical comedies as re- 
vealed to us by the all-wise managers 
of Manhattan—who, being of the public, 
claim to know what that public wants; 
and, in musical comedy, they.are seldom 
quite wrong. Be it here remembered 
that in our discussion we are not refer- 
ring to those past glories of the stage 
when a notable exception to rules, one 
W. S. Gilbert, set an example in libretto 
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My ‘and lyric-making never since equaled, 


hardly possible to excel. It is a mistake 
to say we have retrograded since Gil- 
bert-Sullivan days; we have simply lost 
Gilbert, lost the example that kept 
inferior men up to the mark. 

So, finding they could no longer rely 
upon humor in the lines of the book, 
the managers began to seek it in per- 
sonalities; and, having found a perform- 
er unique for a comedic or pulchritudi- 
nous visage, they proceeded to have 
sketched around him or her a frame- 
work that would permit each to do what 
each was able to do well. And, as the 
performers’ salaries increased, the man- 
agers began to lean upon them in 
proportion—decreasing librettists’ pay. 
until only an inferior brand of writing 
men could be found to undertake, as a 
steady job, work at once distasteful, 
and badly paid. So vaudeville acts 
slenderly linked together by bad prose 
and worse lyrics became the usual thing, 
until to-day the average ‘“‘book” is 
void of anything save an excuse for 
bringing on Miss Cherry, the Ventrilo- 
quist, Mr. Pear, the bicyclist, Miss 
Peach, “‘that classy soubrette,” and 
Mr. Onion, the comedian, with his well- 
known and popular specialty on the 
oboe. The consequence is that the art 
of writing entertaining musical plays has! 
died in America; and when one seeks 
to revive it] he is subjected to the scorn 
and derision that would attend the fore- 
runner of a new religion. 

Much has been said and written of 
“The Merry Widow” changing all this. 
It did nothing of the sort. That Viennese 
opera did not succeed wholly because of 
its music, but because of its libretto also 
—in its original form a play by Meilhac 
and the author of “‘L’Abbe Constantin,” 
which had already had success without 
music and which was translated, not 
rewritten, here. The same is true of 
~ “The Count of Luxembourg,” also 
founded upon a romantic French farce. 
But what of the other Lehan operettas, 
“Eva” and “The Man with Three 
Wives,”’ in which the scores were equally 
brilliant? Having librettos unsuited to 
American taste, and being rewritten 
by American hacks accustomed to hav- 
ing their weak “‘books’’ bolstered up by 
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vaudeville specialties already proven 
“sure-fire” in vaudeville, Lehar’s 
wealth of pretty music could not atone 
for their deadly dullness. An even worse 
tragedy was his romantic opera, “Gypsy 
Love,” far superior to anything else he 
has done and a disastrous failure for 
this same reason of an uninteresting 
American version—although, after- 
wards, it was highly successful when pro- 
duced in London, with a more meritori- 
ous “book.” 

There was “The Waltz Dream” too, 
hardly inferior; ‘The Woman Haters’ 
Club,” and a score or more lively 
Viennese operettas, all unsuccessful here 
and for the same reason. In a few cases 
like ‘Alma, Where Do You Live?” the 
book was endured for the sake of the 
music, but this was seldom. . 

Why, you ask, when managers have 
paid for costly foreign successes, do 
they permit them to be ruined here? 
Are there no men with a sense of humor 
and some literary ability who can make 
a worthy word-setting for the music? 
Many. And when they are allowed their 
own way, witness the. success that fol- 
lows: “‘ The Pink Lady” and “ Delphine,” 
by C. M. S. McLellan; “The Red 
Widow,” co-author Channing Pollock; . 
“The Yaitkee Tourist,” by Richard 
Harding Davis; “Little Boy Blue,’’ co- 
author A. E. Thomas; “‘The Passing 
Show of 1912.” The authors of these 
pieces mentioned are experienced play- 
wrights who have had success with 
plays lacking music. But few of them 
persist in such work. Their first or second 
success may have been staged at a time 
when attractions were too terribly nec- 
essary for the manager to spoil things; 
but, before long, the usual managerial 
obstacles are placed in the playwright’s 
way and he abandons the musical field 
in disgust. 

What obstacles? Well, for instance, 
before the play is written, Mr. Manager; 
we will say, engages Miss Eva Tanguay — 
for the stellar réle: it has been done. © 
Now Miss Tanguay, despite her vol- 
canic vaudeville success, can neither 
sing, damce, nor act; she is not even 
pretty nor feminine enough to make an 
ingénue heroine. She can sing one or 
two rowdy songs in a rickety voice and 
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tear up and down the stage in a sort of 
breathless enthusiasm. This sort of 
thing, prolonged for twenty minutes in 
the varieties, seems to attract and hold 
people spellbound as does a panorama 
of a rushing Subway train or the in- 
_ evitable moving-picture chase. Person- 
ally, I find in her performance nothing 
in the least admirable; but you must 
agree that what is admired is her sus- 
tained wildness, her prolonged physical 
activity. Cut down her endurance test 
of wind, muscle, and changing costumes, 
from twenty minutes to three_or four 
' —the average time a musical-comedy 
performer is allowed to hold stage-cen- 
ter without interference—and you will 
see that her value has decreased in the 
same proportion. Any rough soubrette 
is able to romp Tanguay-like for so 
short a space of time. 
So the, musical-comedy manager has 
id her $1500 weekly, and gets only 
$35 50 (say) worth in pleasing the 
audience. But that is not all. In vaude- 
ville, Miss Tanguay carefully selects 
the sort of material at which she excels; 
she does nothing but certain typical 
songs. This is not enough in musical 
comedy; if she is the star player, the 
piece must be woven about her. She 
must speak lines, try to act. Now Miss 
“Tanguay cannot act. Even the lines of 
a Gilbertian libretto would not “get 
over’’ when she spoke them. So, when 
she is speaking lines, she gives the 
“public a chance to wonder why they 
enthused about her; for, speaking lines, 
she does not entertain them. Her value 
(im pleasing audiences) is decreased 
again by half. As a musical-comedy 
a we will say she is worth just 
This, of course, is apart from her 
power to draw people to the theatre— 
in which, no doubt, she is worth what 
“is paid to her. But when they have come, 
they find she is not as entertaining as 
their Vaudeville enthusiasm for her led 
‘them to expect. But they do not blame 
Miss Tanguay: they blame the author 
of the libretto for not providing her 
with a “ part. ” 
Meanwhile, what of this same libret- 
tist? If he be the ordinary hack-writer, 
he simply takes Miss Tanguay’s “‘act” 
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and interpolates it, somehow, in the 
show; but what if he is one of those 
playwrights we have mentioned who 
has laid out a libretto just as he would 
a play—with a plausible plot, the carry- 
ing out of which necessitates people who 
can characterize quasi-human individ- 
uals and who can speak pseudo-human 
lines. He tries to fit Miss Tanguay into 
the leading part. Day after day at 
rehearsals the producer, seeing the 
total impossibility of Miss Tanguay 
playing that part, begins to cut down 
on the lines. The lines of other charac- 
ters (who are being played, in all prob- 
ability, by people selected for the same 
reason as Miss Tanguay) go through a 
similar process of lopping—for the 
difference between musical plays and 
legitimate comedy is this: in legitimate 
comedy, if the actor does not fit, you 
cut out the actor and put in another 
one; in musical-comedy, you cut out 
the part and put in another—song. 
There is also interpolated by each per- 
former the sort of “‘sidewalk patter” 
that is written by those purveyors of 
‘classy acts” who advertise themselves 
shamelessly in the professional papers 
as “the candy kids of words and music.” 
Finally, when this process of elimination 
has continued until the dress rehearsal, 
every writer of “‘hits’” has managed to 
interpolate an irrelevant popular song 
in the show, and the libretto runs 
something like this: 

(The Opening Chorus concludes:) 

“ Steppin = tripping, lightly, neatly too, 
and sprigh ' 

‘(Jack Fon: Landt enters R.—Colette, L.) 
eae So this is Paris. Are you a Paris- 
ian 

CoteTTE: No, a parisite. I’m a guide. 
Can I show you anything? 

Jack: I wish you’d show me something 
that reminds me of: New York. 

CoLeTTEe: It. would be harder if you 
asked me to show you something that 
reminded you of Paris. Don’t you. know 
Paris, owe | is just a branch of New 
York, U.S.A.? 

(Into Number—by Jones, McCarrity, 
and Ted Turner) Gocserre AND a 
“Paris, France, is Just “3 a of 
U. S. A.” (Encore — b.- oet -Waggle ‘ 
Principals and Chorus. Cohan boys and 
girls on 2d Chorus.) 


(After Number—Exeunt all and enter 
Evelyn St. Clair.) 
Evetyn: Oh! I don’t see Jack anywhere 
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and he promised to meet me here by six. 
I. wonder where he is. I think I'll call up 
Cupid and find out. 

Into Number —by Lew Mexit and Jean 
Fixit, ‘‘ Cupid's Telephone’'—Evelyn, Jack 
[off,] and Telephone Girls. 2d encore: Solo 
Dance for Evelyn. 

After Number—Exeunt all and Enter Moe 
and Joe (McSquirrel and McNutt) sur- 
rounded by flower girls. All McSquirrel and 
McNutt songs and oo by Morphy and 
Cokayne, *‘ Those Classy Kids""—*‘Get our 
ee Y MAKE 


Mok (in falsetto): Ah me!—this reminds 
me of my dear home just because it’s so 
durned different. 

Joe (as rst Girl flirts with him): Well, I 
never did! 

Mos: Yes you did, you galoot: you know 
durned well you had a home once. 

Om (same bus. for 2d girl): Well, I never 


Moe: You meantersay you never had a 

aoe down on the ae go aang ) 
OE inting at 3d girl; same bus.): 

= Py ae od did. 
i Mog: Sure. Where the Katy-Dids were 
Doing all the Day—(Into Dancing Num- 
ber (by Morphy and Cokayne), ‘‘ Where the 
Katy-Dids were Doing all the Day”— 
i Moe, Joe,and Watermelon Girls. 2d encore: 
Moe and Joe’s clog-dance and banjo spe- 
cialty .3d encore: “‘ That Turkey-Trot” En- 
semble) 


This refers to the first act. In ihe 
second act, any effort at continuity is 
completely abandoned, and the thing 
resolves into a giant cabaret show, with 
a tag, just before the final curtain, in 
which the hero says to the heroine, with 
whom he has just been dancing: ‘Who 
would have thought to see you here in 
the Moulin Rouge! Shall we get married 
to-morrow and give up the Gay Life?’ 
And this is the cue for the grand march 
and finale. Exaggerated? A hundred 
‘‘musical comedies” playing to enor- 
mous receipts have “scripts”? contain- 
ing, if possible, less sanity, originality, 
or humor. 

Of course, this particular piece did 
not begin in that way—not in the least.! 
There was cut from it enough material 
to make two ordinary musical shows of 
the London variety; but there was a 
lady of the Tanguay order for principal 
performer, and the cast was completed 
with people chosen for their “‘special- 


ties;’’ and so, if one went to the manager 


with tearful eyes, asserting profanely 
that Miss So-and-So played the part 
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with the intelligence of a Senegambian 
negress, he would retort: “Ah, yes! But 
she can do her violin specialty in the 
Sunday night concert, and look what 
that saves us.’ In the aggregation there 
were at least one hundred people and 
only one could act; but each held con- 
tracts from the manager by which they 
were to be paid for thirty weeks work 

out of a forty weeks’ season. So there 

was no help for it: the dialogue was cut 

down to the vital scenes, and the piece 

tried out in a dog-town. It died. Scenes 

over which manager and producing 

staff had chuckled hugely in the reading 

came to naught at the hands of the 

specialty people. The “dog” audience 

viewed them curiously, wondering what 

they were talking about and why they. 
seemed amused. The only dialogue at 

which a flicker of amusement crossed 

that audience’s face was that in which 

the hero declared his serious sentiments 

to the heroine. Gloom rested upon the 

theatre. 

| But many thousands of dollars had 

been expended, and failure could not be 

admitted. A popular composer was 

telegraphed for and put to rehearsing 

some ‘‘sure-fire” hits. The scenes were 

cut down to ‘‘music-cues’”’—which 

means only the words necessary to 

introduce the songs. Two vaudeville 

acts were hired, one renowned for 

“‘rough-house” or ‘‘ physical comedy,” 

ln which the larger man assaults the 

smaller and weaker one; the second, a 

onologist in a character make-up 
pon whom reliance could be placed 

for “‘holding up front-scenes’”?—which 

means he could stand before a drop- 

curtain while the scenery was being 

changed and entertain the audience “in . 
one,’”’ unassisted. A songstress was also 
added, one who made it her practice to 
sing only such songs as would insure 
whistling from the gallery. These “acts” 
were ‘‘cued into” the show—that is, 
some few lines were written to give an 
excuse for their interrupting a story in 
which they had no part. But, as far as 
that went, no one save the company 
knew ‘there was any story. Any out- 
sider who could have outlined it clearly 
would have been the champion puzzle- 


contest winner of the world. There were 
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now nearly twice as many songs as the 
composer had written; and the new half 
might, with equal reason, have been 
introduced into “Lohengrin.” With 
this hodge-podge, the show moved into 
New York, and, as New Yorkers will go 
to see anything in which sufficient stress 
is laid upon pretty girls and rag-time, 
the piece made some sort of success and 
stayed a reasonable time, enough to 
make a future road-tour profitable. 
Yet at the New York opening, the 
librettist tried to avoid the eyes of those 
who knew him. He had been a play- 
wright hitherto and he was ashamed. 
Not even when he discovered his friends 
did not consider it at all a bad entertain- 
ment was he comforted. He realized that 
comparing it with the work of the hack- 
librettists, they were sincere; for there 
still lingered occasional flashes of the 
quasi-pseudg-human lines and char- 
acters. But that so much time and labor 
should have been spent to produce a 
result so puerile sickened him, and 
thereafter he determined to leave such 
work to the people who looked upon 
writing not as a profession but as a 
trade—like carpentry, for instance, 
which has all the better of the compari- 
son. Similar experiences have driven 
away almost all the playwrights. They 
refuse to father such abortions as the 
children of their brains, realizing that 
the applause of the audiences is not 
because of good work, but because New 
York audiences like that kind of work 
and prefer it bad to other kinds of more 
legitimate comedy that are good. 


III 


The fault? The managers’, entirely. 
They hire anyone who, in some freakish 
“way, can attract audiences into their 
houses, and, since such performers are 
incapable of rendering good material, 
it is eliminated. There is Gaby Deslys, 
for instance—another who can neither 
dance, sing, nor act, whose chief attrac- 
tion is a certain portion of contempora- 
neous hi , backed up with presents 
“of pearls and other jewels: a triumph 
of the press-agent, for it would be just 
as legitimate to say that Lily Elsie’s or 


Gabrielle Ray’s was the dainty dancer’s 
slipper that kicked Manuel off his 
throne. Gaby had no more to do with 
it than they. She was only one of many. 
Paris laughed at her in the self-pro- 
claimed réle of a throne toppler. Ameri- 
ca, with its usual gullibility, pays her 
$4,000 a week in New York, $5,000 on 
the road; and her manager must engage 
a cast of unusual merit to support her 
lest audiences feel they have been tricked 
into paying two dollars and a half per 
seat for nothing at all. The salary-list 
of a “‘Gaby” show, therefore, is apt to 
be some eight, ten or twelve thousand 
a week, and the expenses much more. 

In this case, supposing Gaby were 
capable of delineating a principal part, 
where would the managers be able to 
afford the sort of royalties that make it 
worth a playwright’s while to do such 
shows? Hence, again, more reason for 
vaudeville numbers loosely linked to- 
gether by song-cues. In fact, so great is 
the public’s taste for any sort of musical 
shows that lately both Eva Tanguay 
and Marie Dressler have dispensed with 
librettos entirely—merely presenting 
themselves at the head of their own 
vaudeville companies, sooner than bur- 
den the evening with the sort of emascu- 
lated and dessicated work it is possible 
to get from the hack manufacturers of 
“vévues.”” 

The gentlemen who have been found 
to assume the onus, year by year, of 
witless plots and wobbly lyrics are few 
in number. After a few librettos, most 
men either retire to saner stuff or to a 
sanitarium. But year after year the 
noble trinity struggles on, only slightly 
assisted: Harry B. Smith, Edgar Smith, 
and George V. Hobart, signing their 
names shamelessly to jokes, stories, and 
situations which, no doubt, were carved 
in cuneiform Chaldean, which were old 
when the world was new. The managers 
must have musical shows; and these 
three, sometimes assisted by Joseph W. 
Herbert, and Glen MacDonough, are 
willing to take on all comers without 
fear or pity. Other men might be 
ashamed to ruin a Lehar score with a 
poor book, as was the present writer 
when he excused himself from doing 
over “‘The Man with Three Wives” 
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into an American version, seeing no 
possibility in following the lines of the 
foreign book—which was very salacious 
—or in removing the salaciousness 
without ruining the book. Others tried 
and failed. But Harry B. Smith smiled 
serenely when “‘Gypsy Love,” despite 
its brilliant music, failed because of his 
bad libretto. George V. Hobart was no 
‘whit depressed when the caressing 
strains of Edmund Eysler’s “Women 
Haters’ Club” died because of his dull 
version. Edgar Smith is unperturbed 
when he has four failures in a year and 
his work is nicknamed “The Fun- 
Dodgers;” and who can perpetrate, in 
answer to a question of how a “‘char- 
acter” enjoyed ‘Tristan and Isolde,” 
such a line as this: ‘Oh, quite nicely, 
thank you: the music didn’t interfere 
with our conversation at all,”—a con 
mot scarcely younger than the birth of 
grand-opera. Indeed, they are all very 
sad, but they go on, year after year, 
stepping in where playwrights fear to 
tread. 

And they will continue to go on until 
New York people cease to take their 
education and opinions from the colored 
supplements of the Sunday papers— 
not realizing that these supplements 
must have sensations and, if there are 
no sensations, must make them. So their 
editors. welcome eagerly some such a 
story as Gaby’s, and spread broadcast 
her notoriety, the value of her pearls, 
the beauty of her face—and even sign 
her name to articles written by “‘feature- 
men” giving her “‘views.’’ Or, in dull 
moments, they exploit some dancer’s 
legs because butterflies are painted on 
them, or another’s ankles, which are 
photographed with watches and brace- 
lets attached. Or they make the rage, 


by frequent chronicling, some vulgar 
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dance that is old among disreputable 
people—and another woman leaps into 
notoriety as its protagonist and has her 
photograph widely circulated. In this 
age, advertisement is mistaken for 
worth, and the crowds clamor to see 
such notorious persons—most of whom 
have nothing unusual except their 
shamelessness. But if the manager 
provides a sufficiency of such perform- 
ers in his evening’s bill—and a number 
of sensational dances and suggestive 
songs with Tin-Pan Alley accompani- 
ments easily remembered—New York, 
wise, intelligent New York, percolates 
restaurant-ward disseminating the in- 
formation that there is ‘‘a great show 
at the Yazumph Theatre.” 

And when the show visits the cities 
“fon the road,”’ a long line forms at the 
box-office before it opens, for the igno- 
rant are always in the majority, and, 
heedless of what the saner critics and 
citizenry of their home town say, an- 
nounce contemptuously that the opin- 
ion of the ‘“‘big burg” outweighs the 
narrow-minded ‘censures of their small 
ones. 

Successfully to compete with such 
advertisements and such notorieties, the 
“book” of a legitimate musical comedy 
must be almost Shavian in its brilliance, 
the music at least Lehar- or Herbert- 
like in its sparkle. And, while the Her- 
berts and the Lehars do their share, the 
small rewards and the invasion of the 
vaudevillians have, as I have said, 
driven out of the field most of the play- 
wrights who are worthy collaborators of 
such composers. 

Therefore, “lay on,” all of you who 
are destitute of wit and originality: 
become librettists. There never was a 
time when your incapabilities were in 
such demand. 





















As 


at rehearsal. 





mY EXPERIENGES 


In getting on the stage 


told by an actress to 


FRANCES PECK SMITH™ 


The fourth of a series of articles, each complete in itself, in which an 
aciress tells just how she got on the stage. 


In this she tells of her experiences 

















T seemed to me as if all the 
| girls in the world were in the 
theatre the day when I, with 
Mr. Belman’s note carefully folded 
away in my pocketbook, made my 
appearance, looking eagerly for Mr. 
Cody, the musical comedy producer to 
whom the note was addressed. There 
were big girls and little girls, pretty 
girls and ugly ones; girls with figures and 
without; with and without poise and 
manner; well dressed, fairly well 
dressed and poorly dressed. They were 
crowded on the stage, huddled in the 
front tiers of seats; standing in the aisles. 
Girls, girls, girls! I drew a long breath 
and muttered: 

“‘What chance do I stand among so 
many? Absolutely no use. Might as well 
go home!” But the knowledge of the 
ni folded paper in my possession gave 

courage and determination. At 
feast the note should be presented and 
read, I looked about for Mr. Cody. 

There were a number of official-ap- 
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pearing personages present—men with 
manuscripts and little pads of paper on 
which they jotted down things. At a 
piano on the stage sat a tall, saturnine 
youth, whose occupation seemed for the 
time to consist in seeing how many 
cigarettes he could roll and smoke 
within an allotted number of minutes, 
He was the object of the most intense 
interest and knew it. However, he pre- 
served his appearance of indifference 
and rolled and smoked and rolled and 
smoked again, innumerable times. 

“Not Mr. Cody,” I decided and 
looked around some more. 

Then I saw him. I was sure it was he. 
The biggest man I have ever seen. Tall, 
heavy, with the animation of youth and 
the keenness of experience in his thin, 
eager face. He wore glasses, and had a 
little trick of putting his hand suddenly 
to them as if afraid they were about to 
drop off. 

“That's Mr. Cody, isn’t it?” I asked 
of a girl who stood near. She looked at 




































me disdainfully before she replied 
indolently: 

“Sure it’s Cody.” I swallowed hard 
and fixed my eyes on him, waiting until 
such time as he should come in my 
direction and thus give me a chance to 
make myself known. Refusing to be 
cowed I turned to the girl again and 
asked: 

‘““Where, in goodness’ name, do all 
these girls come from?’ She replied after 
a moment’s calm survey of me and my 
belongings: 

Jersey, Oshkosh and the East Side. 
And every one of ’em thinks she’s got 
Melba beat for voice, Lillian Russell 
forever a back number in the beauty 
line, and Mrs. Carter queered on acting. 
Why?” 

“Because,” I said. “But you haven’t 
exactly told me what I want to know, 
after all. I meant to ask—how do all 
these girls know about the play about to 
be put on—and get sent for, and all 
that.” She sighed and resigned herself. 

“‘Dearie, whenever there’s going to be 
a new musical show put on, the man- 
agers advertise and put out all their 
claws to hook talent. You see, they’ve 
got to have a certain number of girls 
who can do the work—and only a 
certain number—but they’ve got to have 
a lot to pick and choose from. Out of all 
this blooming bunch about thirty’ll be 
selected. I’ll be one of the thirty.” She 
preened a little and looked at me to see 
how I took her remark. 

She was a pretty girl of about twenty- 
three or four, I should judge, with a trim, 
graceful figure, plenty of soft, dark hair, 
and eyes a little too boldly penciled, 
but alluring just the same. 

“How do you know?” I asked. She 
smiled. 

“Know the ropes. Friend of Cody. 
Some worker,” she answered. She went 


on: 

“Kid, I can make good. Why, I can 
learn the steps quicker than they’re 
invented, and as for music—why, say! I 
always get one of the ends.” 

“Ts that nice?” I asked. She looked 
at me in some amazement. 

“Nice? Why, it’s the best thing there 
is, outside being one of the principals. 
Everybody looks at you and you sort 
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of lead the chorus and all that. Say, are 
you a reporter?” 

There was a greedy light in the dark 
eyes. I laughed and shook my head. 

“No,” I said. 

“Maybe you are and maybe you 
aint,” she said. ‘‘But if you are, believe 
me, kid, I’ve got some life story and no 
end of swell pictures. I used to be a 
model and you know the kind-of pic- 
tures they take of models? Me in a bath- 
ing suit. Me on a tiger rug. Me with my 
tiara on all ready for the ball. Aint youa 
reporter, honest?” 

“Honestly not. I’m just a girl who 
wants to go on the stage and I’m trying 
to find out everything I can before’I 
tackle Mr. Cody. Is he nice?” 

“‘Depends,” she answered laconically. 
“Got any pull?” 

I almost told of my note; but some- 
thing warned me I had better not 
mention it, so I shook my head. 

“You'll just have to take your turn 
with the rest of the new ones,” she said, 
— turned away to talk to some one 
else. 

Just then I saw Mr. Cody headed in 
our general direction and I started for 
him. As I reached himI said: - 

“Mr. Cody?” He looked at me 
vaguely. 

“Yes, yes,” he said. He turned away 
and spoke to the girl I had been talking 
to and who had come along behind me. 

‘Hello there, Bess. Glad you came. 
Get up on the stage, please. Emma 
coming?’’ Bess shook her head. 

“She’s taking it easy this season,” 
she said with a smile. He nodded curtly 
and turned back to me. 

“Yes, yes?” he questioned. 
gern out my note and handed it to 


“T want to go on the stage,” I said 
hurriedly, ‘and Mr. Belman told me to 
give you this.” He looked at me keenly 
this time and read the note. \ ae 

““No experience whatever, Miss Burn- — 
ham?” he said disapprovingly. ‘“ Well, 
I’ll try you out, of course. But what’s the 
idea, anyway? Need money?” . 

“Not particularly,” I stammered. 

“Any folks?” 

“Mother.” 

“Sing? Dance?” - 
































































_ “OUT OF ALL THIS BLOOMING BUNCH, ABOUT THIRTY ’LL BE SELECTED. I'LL BE ONE OF THE THIRTY.” 2 


I ASKED. “KNOW THE ROPES. FRIEND 
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SHE PREENED A LITTLE AND LOOKED AT ME TO SEE HOW I TOOK THE REMARK. “HOW DO YOU KNOWP™ =| 


OF CODY. SOME WORKER,’’ SHE ANSWERED 
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I nodded proudly. “I’ve always sung 
and I’ve always danced—and people 
say I do both well,” I said. I added 
anxiously: “Of course, you know, I’m 
no professional?” 

He nodded, his thoughts already 
ey on something or some one 


“You'd better go home and come 
back tomorrow,” he said after a minute. 
“To-day we just send away those 
we're sure couldn’t do anything. To- 
morrow we begin the sorting—try out 
voices, and so forth. Come back then— 
at the same time.” 

“Please,” I said, ‘“‘mayn’t I just stay 
and watch you send ’em away.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said impatiently, 
moving away, “if you want to.” 

Scant encouragement, you'll grant; 
. but at least he had promised to try me. 
So I sat down and watched him and a 
number of his colleagues as they walked 
about among the girls, saying quick, 
curt things that soon had the effect of 
reducing the numbers greatly. 

I felt sorry for so many of those who 
were turned away. In the faces of some 
was utter hopelessness; in those of 
others, surprise. Some looked horror- 
stricken. Others merely laughed and 
shrugged and went away as if the going 
were part of a game which they knew 
how to play very well. 


Finally, when only about a hundred, 


girls were remaining, Mr. Cody jumped 
up on the stage and rapped on the piano 
for order. Then in his quick, impatient 
way he announced that on the following 
morning the real business of selecting 
would commence. Then he sent us home. 

Mother was very quiet as I told her 
about it. When I had finished, she said: 

“Well, Helen, I guess my work here 
is done. I must get back home.” 

“Mother!” I exclaimed in dismay. 
“You don’t mean to go and leave me 
here before I’m really settled in any- 
thing, do you? Why, I should be 
_ awfully afraid. Supposing they don’t 
take me. What then?” 

“Come’on back to the pink teas and 
things,’”’ Mother said calmly. ‘‘Home’s 
always open to you, my dear.” 

“But, Mother, why are you going 
home? You don’t really have to, you 
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know. You could wait a week at least, it 
seems to me, until I see whether I’m 
going to make good or not. Please do!” 
Mother shook her head. She was silent 
for a minute. 

“T’m a pretty wise woman, Helen,” 
she said, finally. ‘And I know the ways 
of the world fairly well. You have 
decided that stage life is the life for you. 
Well, maybe it is, and if so I’m not going 
to stand in your way. You shall start 
out unhampered.” 

79 But— ”? 

“T went to see , to-day,” she 
said, giving the name of a famous 
actress, ‘‘and we discussed the duties 
of a mother toward her daughter who is 
an actress. She told me that more girls 
were hampered by their mothers being 
everlastingly about than anybody ever 
dreamed of. To use her expression, 
‘A girl must stand on her own. If she’s 
any good she can. If she’s not, she can’t. 
But she ought to have a chance to show 
what she can do.’ 

“T told her that I had planned to stay 
right with you. She told me it would be 
the worst thing in the world for me to do 
until your position was fixed. She said it 
would prejudice managers against you, 
for, while I might be the most delightful 
mother in the world, there are so many 
mothers who are always in the way, 
interfering, suggesting, etc., that man- 
agers, as a rule, ‘steer clear’ of the girl 
whose mother insists on traveling with 
her. Of course, while the piece is in 
town I could stay on; but I think it best 
to leave you alone here first—then if you - 
have to go ‘on the road’ you'll be more’ 
accustomed to it. Do you understand, 
my dear? We must go into this thing 
sanely if at all. We mustn’t let little 
matters of sentiment interfere. And I 
sha’n’t worry about you. You’re abun- 
dantly able to take care of yourself.” 

At first I thought I simply couldn’t 
stand being left alone. But when I had 
thought it over, I came to the conclusion 
that my mother was indeed a wise 
woman, and her plan the only feasible 
one. So—to make this incident: short— 
she went home, leaving me comfortably 
settled in a pleasant room with suffi- 
cient funds to keep me in all of the 
necessaries and some of the luxuries of 














ing my own. 

Didn’t I just look forward to that 
time, though! 

All day for two or three days the 
business of picking the girls for cnet 
work went on. The pianist, a cigarette 
lying on his lip, played for hour after 
hour, as voices were tested. And his 
expression never changed. 

The girls who were accustomed to 
chorus work went through the trial 
without flinching, but the new ones 
were desperately afraid—that is, some 
of them. One girl was so frightened that 
Mr. Cody ordered a screen put in front 
of her while he had her voice tried out. 
Once shielded from the battery of 
stares she sang beautifully and was 
engaged on the spot. 

In most musical comedy choruses 
there are three “strata,” I think you 
might say, of girls. They consist of 
those known as “‘ponies,”’ or little girls, 
“broilers,” or medium sized girls, and 
the show girls. I notice that the ponies 
and broilers are gradually getting to be 
back numbers and that show girls seem 
to be the main concern of musical 
comedy producers. 
~ Mr. Cody fascinated me. His wonder- 
ful discipline—his marvelous memory! 
He knew every girl by name before the 
first day was over. He was charming, 
sarcastic, indifferent, by turns, but his 
hold on the girls never wavered, and not 
one, I am sure, but would have put 
her hand in the flames for him. One felt 
that he was absolutely just and had no 
favorites. I was so sure of this that much 
of my nervousness disappeared in 
watching his methods. You see, I knew 
I really had some voice—as much as 
any of the others he was engaging right 
along. I knew I loved to dance. And I 
knew I was clean, healthy and fairly 
attractive to look at. Then too, there 
was Mr. Belman’s note; however, I 
wasn’t banking much on that. 

At last, on the third day, my turn 
came, I can never describe how I felt as 
I marched up to the piano and got the 
note. How my voice quavered! My knees 
were knocking together. I started and 
stopped. Imperturbably, the pianist 
started the song again; but I was 
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life until such time as I should be earn- 
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speechless. Then “tres the front came 
the voice of Mr. 

“A lit-tle louder, Miss Burnham. The 
acoustics in this theatre are not good. 
Just a lit-tle louder!” There came 4 
titter from behind me. It was that titter 
that decided me. I flashed a furious 
glance at the girl who had laughed, shot 
a smile into the eyes of the producer and 
said softly to the pianist: 

“Just a minute—now/” and sang 
with my heart on my lips. Just a snatch 
of rag-time, it is true, but I did it well. 

“To the right, please, Miss Burn- 
ham,” Mr. Cody said. On the right were 
the accepted ones. I went to the right. 

At last the chorus was picked. The 
girls were given their scores. Rehearsals 
commenced. 

From ten to twelve every morning 
the dancing instructor had us. In the 
afternoons, we sang—or vice versa, The 
evenings were given to whatever was 
most needed. All of this was done under 
the general supervision of Mr. Cody, 
who seemed made of iron. He was never 
late and he never left until the last girl 
had taken her departure. His was the 
final word regarding everything. 

He it was who discovered that the 
little flaxen-haired girl was almost 
starving. The girls are never paid when 
they are rehearsing, you know. If 
they’re awfully hard up they can get 
some of their salary advanced to them. 
If they get much, though, they’re up 
against paying a lot back later. 

The little flaxen-haired girl, Ann 
Reebie, was the prettiest of the “po-_ 
nies.” She had one of the ends and was 
a clever little dancer and singer. One 
night while we were rehearsing a par- 
ticularly difficult number—I wasn’t; I 
was a show girl, by the way—she keeled 
over. They called a doctor for her. He 
examined her, gave her medicine and 
had her sent home. 

The next day she didn’t report for . 
work. On the third morning, however, - 
she was there bright and early. Mr. - 
Cody went over and said something to 
her. I saw her flush and start. Then he 
wrote something on a slip of paper and 
handed it to her. She left the theatre. 
He saw me watching and said to me in 
a low voice: 
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THERE CAME A TITTER FROM BEHIND ME. IT WAS THAT TITTER WHICH DECIDED ME. I FLASHED A 
AND SAID SOFTLY TO THE PIANIST: ‘“‘JUST A MINUTE—. 
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FURIOUS GLANCE AT THE GIRL WHO HAD LAUGHED, SHOT A SMILE INTO THE EYES OF THE PRODUCER, 
NOW/'’—AND SANG WITH MY HEART ON MY LIPS 
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“She had a sandwich for supper last 
night. And she had some bread and 
butter and slop—she called it tea—for 
breakfast. And that’s the way she’s been 
eating. Mother dependent on her, I 
believe, and she saves all the food for 
her. No wonder she fainted. I just sent 
her to the office with an order for some 
money and an oral order to go out and 
buy herself a steak.” He turned from me 
abruptly, and the next minute was 
busily engaged with the man who wrote 
the lyrics—my existence and that of the 
little flaxen-haired girl apparently for- 
gotten. 

For four weeks we rehearsed, tried 


_ On costumes, practised make-up. Mr. 


Cody forgot nothing. Many times I 
came to the conclusion that he was ab- 
solutely brutal and heartless, so relent- 
less would he be in his tirade against 
some girl who wasn’t working well or 
failed to interpret to suit him, but as I 
noticed the rapid progress we all made— 
the rhythm and beauty he managed to 
introduce into the piece even at rehear- 
sals—I forgot this in sheer admiration 
for the man and his ability. 

About a week before the opening 
night, as I was about to leave the 
theatre, he came up to me swiftly. 

“Miss Burnham,” he said, “I want 
you to understudy the lead. No chance 

you'll ever be called on to play it—I’ve 
~ got one girl understudying it besides 
you—but you’ve the voice and the figure 
and all, and Belman was asking me 
something about you to-day.” 

“What did he say?” I asked eagerly. 

“Oh, just inquired how you were 
doing. He never forgets anybody who’s 
made the slightest impression.” 

“What did you say?” 


“T told him that you were doing 
rept ad well for an amateur. Keep 
it up!’ 

A little thing, but these few words of 


his buoyed me up until I couldn’t have —_ 


failed. On the opening night, when 
everybody was keyed up to the last 
notch, I managed to. keep fairly calm by 
murmuring over and over to myself: 

“Belman asked about me and Cody 
told him I was doing well. And I’m an 
understudy, too!” 

Well, the piece was a success. Mother 
came up—not for the opening night but 
several days later—and she was the 
proudest thing. I had been a little fear- 
ful that the abbreviated skirts I had to 
wear in one number would horrify her; 
but she only said: 

“T never knew you had such pretty 
legs, Helen.” 

The piece had a long run in town and 
then we went on the road with it. There 
was only a change of principals. One of 
these was a girl not much older than 
myself. We became very friendly. When 
we returned to New York she asked me 
to share her flat with her: I was delighted, 
and so my education proceeded. 

After our comedy was taken off the 
boards we were out of work for some 
little time. Foolishly I waited for Mr. 
Belman to send for me. He never did. 
One day as I was walking down Broad- 
way I ran almost into his arms. He - 
recognized me and nodded. 

“Working?” he said. I shook my 
head. 

“T’ve something for you. Come 
around to-morrow at ten.” And he was 
gone. When I told Beatrice, she laughed. _ 

‘He always has fallen for your type,” 
she said. 








The next story of this series will tell of this actress’ 
actual experiences under Mr. Belman’s management 
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HERE he comes!” 
| 3% | “He’s just as good-looking 
off as he is on.” 


“Ts that the leading lady with him?” 

“Oh, ish’t he the sweetest thing!’ 

The little group of girls seethed, 
trembled, and bubbled as Laurence 
McAllister emerged from the stage en- 
trance. Laurence wore an air of imper- 
ative haste. He glanced neither to 
right nor left. He made for the street 
with the air of a man whose main idea 
is to evade worshipers and avoid ad- 
miration. Once beyond the cluster of 
frocks and frills, he turned to the lady 
with him—his wife—and drew a long 
breath. 

“Girls!”? he exclaimed. “Girls to the 
right of me, girls to the left of me! They 
swarm about that stage door like bees. 
And if I come through the front of the 
house, there they are in a long line be- 
fore the box office. Girls, comrade, are 
the bane of my existence.” 

‘And the power behind your throne,” 
his wife reminded him, slipping a hand 
through his arm as they started down 
Broadway. 

He patted the hand, giving vent to 
delightful laughter. 

They left Broadway at Forty-second 
Street and crossed to Fifth Avenue. It 
was the busiest hour of the afternoon: 
the cross streets were crowded with 
strings of shop girls and the avenue was 
packed with belated shoppers and pros- 
perous business men, all home 
bound. Just as McAllister reached the 
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corner, a bus came lumbering up; the 
conductor called out, ‘Three inside!” 
—and the McAllisters and a dashing 
girl in wine color with a frisky Pomer- 
anian in her arms climbed into the bus 
and took possession of the vacant 
places. The girl sat down directly op- 
posite Laurence, glanced at him once, 
glanced back—and gave a little start of 
recognition. 

Laurence groaned in a dramatic un- 
dertone. “Girls! girls! Why did we take 
a bus? Why didn’t we ’phone for our 
car, or hail a taxi? Watch her, comrade. 
She’s seen me in this play. She’s doted 
on my love making. She wants to be 
able to tell Gladys, or Gwendolyn, or 
Priscilla that she sat opposite Laurence 
McAllister all the way home and that 
he was just too terribly sweet for any- 
thing. _Watch her. If she tries to flirt 
with me it will be the last straw.” 

“Sh—sh!” warned his wife. “She 
may hear you.” 

“‘T hope she does!’’—vehemently. 

. “Well, I don’t.” His wife gave the 
girl’s gown an appreciative glance. 
“‘She could build a theatre and name 
it for you and let you play there the 
rest of your life. Don’t you know who 
she is? I ized her the minute she 
sat down. She’s Nancy Fairfax.” 

Laurence drew in his breath with a 
whistle. 

“She’s been pointed out to me hun- 
dreds of times,” his wife went on. 
“She’s going to marry millions—Archie 
Willis—Archibald I. Willis’ son, you 
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know. And she has millions in her own 
right. Her photographs always make 
her out a beauty. I don’t admire her 
type, do you?” 

The handsome eyes of Laurence 
rested on the girl’s face. ‘‘Fine head and 

Shoulders. Plenty of ‘go’ in her, I 
imagine.” 

. His wife nodded. ‘They say she’s a 
{holy terror.” 

“A Fairfax marrying a Willis can 
afford to be, my dear.” 

In the same instant Laurence uttered 
these words, the frisky Pomeranian in 
Nancy Fairfax’s arms gave a joyful yap, 
a sudden jump—and landed near the 
door. Before he leaped from the bus, 
however, Laurence captured him and 
gallantly returned him to his disturbed 
mistress. 

“Thank you, thank you so muchl” 
Nancy Fairfax displayed a row of per- 
fect teeth with spirited laughter, 
tucked the Pomeranian under her arm 
and administered to it a smart rap, and 
motioned the conductor to stop the bus. 
As she passed Laurence, in getting out, 
she laughed again, and after she had 
begun to walk away from the bus she 


looked back and laughed a third time. - 


““Couldn’t somebody without millions 
teach her how to behave?” despaired 
Laurence; and then, “My dear, how 
will you be able to digest the diet of a 
new star’s wife—the ‘ohs’ and ‘ahs’ 
and flirtations and love effusions? The 
letters! Aren’t they awful? I shall be 
getting you to open my mail for me 
soon. . . . Here’s our corner. Heigho! 
It’s good for an actor-man to have a 
home.” 

Their apartment seemed like a quiet 
harbor after the storm of the theatre 
and the stress of the streets, and it was 
with a good deal of reluctance that they 
left it after dinner, Laurence’s wife 
going with him to the theatre because 
she had promised to treat some small- 
town friends to an evening of Lau- 
rence’s acting. On reaching the theatre, 
she doubly regretted the necessity for 
coming; for almost the first thing to 
greet her eyes was a sight of Nancy 
Fairfax, the center of a gay party oc- 
cupying a box next to the stage. Nancy 
‘was in pale yellow, with a circle of 








brilliants in her dark hair and brilliants 
flashing on her neck and fingers. In her 
wake hovered an over-slim young man 
with a close-cropped mustache, who 
bore a faint resemblance to the news- 
paper and magazine pictures of Archi- 
bald I. Willis’ son. 

When Laurence made his first en- 
trance in the play, Nancy Fairfax 
attracted attention by leading the 
applause. She was obviously ecstatic 
over him; she bent forward in her chair 
as if to catch his every word; she laughed 
almost uproariously over his humorous 
speeches and gave rapt attention when 
his speeches called for pathos. All over 
the big audience people began to stare 
at Nancy, to smile, and whisper behind 
discreet hands. Archie Willis shrank 
sullenly into the shadow; the glare of 
publicity evidently annoyed him. 

Laurence’s wife began to give her 
small-town friends distracted answers. 
She didn’t like the way Nancy was 
acting. Of course, she realized that 
when Laurence’s eyes sought the box 
containing Nancy and her party it was 
only by accident, and that the unwonted 
fervor he threw into his lines was only 
due to the fact that she, his wife, had 
friends out front. Still, Laurence was a 
very new star, a very handsome star; 
Nancy was beautiful, and vastly rich, 
and reputed reckless; A faint chill 
touched Laurence’s wife. After the play 
she took her small-town friends behind 
the scenes to meet Laurence, who, with 
his usual cordiality, invited them to 
supper at a near-by hotel, ordered 
skillfully for them, and sent their 
spirits flying up like feathers by the 
charm of his conversation. 

His wife glowed with pride and sat- 
isfaction, until she happened to follow 
one of his quick glances and to discover 
Nancy Fairfax and Archie Willis at a 
table close by. Nancy was sparkling. 
Archie looked as if he would willingly 
give a few.of his millions to be able to 
punch somebody’s head. 

The chill that had touched Laurence’s 
wife deepened. The dazzling Nancy was 
obviously a dare-devil and a flirt. She 
paid no more attention to the unhappy 
Archie than if he had been a pair of 
tongs with which she wished to stir a 
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fire; and once when she encountered 

the eyes of Laurence’s wife, she all but 
~~ thrust. out an impudent tongue. When 
the McAllisters and their friends rose 
to leave, Nancy rose also; and at the 
door she managed to create some sort of 
confusion about having dropped one of 
her gloves, to find the glove at Lau- 
rence’s feet, to send him a glance over- 
flowing with laughter, and to make her 
exit ahead of him like a whirlwind of 
beauty and perfume and lace. It would 
have been inhuman not to gaze after 
her. Laurence gazed. 

The small-town friends voiced their 
enjoyment of the evening and finally 
tore themselves away, leaving the Mc- 
Allisters free to have their chauffeur 
steer their car homeward. It was a 
silent ride. Laurence leaned back in the 
seat with his eyes fixed on the streets. 
His wife watched him. The chill was 
still upon her. This was his first season 
as a Broadway star. She had worked 
during the five years of their married 
life for nothing but his success. She had 
merged her own ambitions into his. 
She had brought to an equilibrium that 
most easily unbalanced quality in the 
world, artistic temperament; she had 
subdued his excess and veiled his few 
professional backslidings. To-night for 
the first time she wondered if, after 
urging him upward, she was going to 
find herself in the ignominious position 
of an earth worm hitched to a star. 


II 


In the exquisite little morning room 
in Nancy Fairfax’s home on Madison 
Avenue two young people were indulg- 
ing in painful repartee. It was an early 
hour, just eight o’clock; Archie Willis, 
attired in elegant riding togs, had come 
to take Nancy for a canter; Nancy, 
with her usual audacity, had voiced an 
unmaidenly comment on the thinness 
of Archie’s legs. Words had begun to 
fly like bullets. Archie, whose millions 
had protected him from caustic frank- 
ness, raged like a futile hurricane. 
Nancy, whose millions had exempted 
her from any sort of control, choked 
with laughter at Archie, who, in reply 
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to her comment on his bodily structure, 
had flung back that personal remarks 
were odious and that he would be 
obliged to her if she would refrain from 
making faux pas. 

“T refrain from nothing,” declared 
Nancy, snapping her white fingers. 

Archie flung his riding whip on a 
costly inlaid table. “Last night was an 
evidence of that”—bitterly. 

“Why last night?” she laughed. 

‘Because you refrained from nothing 
then.” Archie crossed his arms over his 
somewhat narrow chest. “I may seem 
blind,” he added, “‘but I am fully aware 
of the indignities you heap on me, And 
I warn you, I warn you, Nancy; some 
day you may try me too far.” 

She continued to laugh, flippantly. 
“T’m sure I don’t know what you mean 
by ‘indignities.’ I remember I dropped 
a glove at the door of the hotel where 
we took supper, and you couldn’t find 
it and another man could. If that’s 
what you mean by indignities, I’m sure 
I don’t see why I should mend my 
ways.” 

He gnawed his mustache. ‘ You know 
perfectly well what I mean. You mortify 
me beyond expression. You humiliate 
me before everybody. Last night you 
carried on an outrageous flirtation with 
that actor. You flirted with him in the 
theatre, and afterward at supper you 
had everybody—” 

“Oh, stop, stop, stop!” She put her 
hands over her ears. “What if I did 
flirt with the actor? Haven’t you sense 
enough to know that anything I do 
sets the style? He’ll be a fad in less 
than a week. The women in our set will 
go crazy over him. He’ll appear at all 
the teas. Everybody! You’re always 
accusing me of shocking everybody; do 
you imagine anybody would dare to 
sling mud at me, except behind my 
back?”’ 

“Well, I wont have them slinging 
mud behind your back”—doggedly. “TI 
wont stand for such actions,” 

‘She indulged in more laughter. “Ac- 
tions, actors, and accusations—I love 
my love with an ‘A’ because he is al- 
mighty,’’ she tormented. ‘‘ He warns me 
that I may try him too far, and I warn 
him that before the event: comes to pass 
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I may throw away his ring. At any rate, 

if I choose to, I’ll give a reception and a 

tea and a ball and a bridge party for the 
actor.” 

- “You wont choose to, Nancy.” 

“Oh, ho!—wont I? Maybe I'll 
choose to do more than that. Maybe 
I'll choose to walk over to that desk 
this instant and write him a palpitating 
letter.’’ She snatched off her gloves, ran 
to the desk and caught up a gold pen 
surmounted with a gleaming jewel. “I 
hate my love with an ‘A’ because his 
name is Archie and because he is ag- 
gravated and aghast,” she mocked, se- 
lecting a sheet of tinted paper and begin- 
ning to dash off a note. 

“Nancy. Fairfax,”—Archie strode 
over to the desk,—‘‘what are you 
writing?” 

_ “The truth!’’—covering the paper 
with her hand. 

“You’re not writing to Laurence 
McAllister?” 

“Ask me no questions; I’ll tell you 
ne? 

“Nancy, I swear—” 

“Don’t. It would be such a ladylike 
swear.”’ She scrawled her signature at 
the bottom of the page, put the note 
into an envelope, addressed it, and 
jumped up to press an electric button. 
Whereupon Archie began a storm of 
remonstrances. The butler entered. 
Archie controlled himself. Nancy gave 
the butler a dollar bill and told him to 
send the letter “special.” 

After the butler had bowed himself 
away, Archie stuttered, “Was that 
letter to Laurence McAllister?” 

“Tt was,” said Nancy. 

“And you sent it before my very 
eyes?” 

“T did. And it outraged every con- 
vention. And it overstepped the bounds 
of decency. And if it should reach print, 
which it wont, it would make perfectly 
scandalous headlines in a society sheet.” 

Archie all but foamed at the mouth. 
His millions had protected him from 
‘treatment like this; but Nancy’s mil- 
lions, in turn, protected her from violent 
retaliation. So there was nothing for 
Archie to do but to rush from the room 
like a man distraught—which he did, 
with such admirable effect that the 
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capricious Nancy sped after him and 
leaped on her horse without waiting 
for a groom’s assistance and galloped ~ 
laughingly in his wake. 


III 


The McAllisters, at their well-ap- 
pointed twelve o’clock breakfast table, 
had just gone through the morning mail, 
containing no less than six sentimental 
effusions for New York’s newest matinée 
idol, when a “special delivery”? ad- 
dressed in a fearless feminine hand and 
marked “Personal” arrived for Lau- 
rence. 

“My face is my misfortune,” he 
told his wife, eying the unopened letter 
distrustfully. ‘“‘What do you suppose 
this is—a breathless request for my 
autograph, or a brazen plea for an 
elopement? Girls! girls!’ He tore open 
the envelope and unfolded the sheet of 
tinted paper. 

His wife went on sugaring her grape- 
fruit, expecting him to toss the effusion 
across to her to read it aloud. To her 
surprise, he did neither of these things. 
He flushed crimson and put the letter 
into his pocket. ‘‘What was it?” ques- 
tioned his wife. 

He began to eat his breakfast. ‘‘Oh, 
the same old idiotic thing!”’—airily. 

“From a girl?” 

“Of course.” 

‘Read it aloud, Laurie.” 

“Oh, you don’t want to hear it.” 

“Yes, I do. Read it to me.’ She 
smiled at him; and then as he made no 
movement to take the letter from his 
pocket, she added in bantering tones, 
“I’m beginning to get suspicious of you. 
Last night you were openly flattered by 
the attentions of a millionairess. Perhaps 
this mysterious letter is from the same 
worshiper.’’ She paused. 

He filled up the pause with a some- 
what constrained laugh, and then asked 
her to have the rest of the breakfast 
served, explaining that he was due at an 
appointment with his manager at half- 
past one. His wife immediately dropped 
the “special” letter from their conver- 
sation. His refusal to show it to her had 
cut her to the quick; and after he had 



















































































































left the apartment she went into their 
bedroom and looked at herself in the 
glass. What had she, with her worked- 
out mind and worn-off looks, in com- 
parison with fashionable beauties? How 
could she blame Laurence if— 

The doorbell of the apartment rang 
and the maid came in with a card. The 
name on the card—Archibald I. Willis, 
Jr.—brought Laurence’s wife to her 
feet. In the drawing room a few minutes 
later she found herself facing a pale 
young man with a close-cropped mus- 
tache. 

“T called to see Mr. McAllister, but 
the maid told me he was not at home, so 
I asked for you,” explained Archie. 

Laurence’s wife bowed, seated her- 
self with dignity, and indicated to him 
that he might. take advantage of the 
support afforded by a divan some dis- 
tance away. 

Archie sat down gratefully, cane be- 
tween slender knees, gloves dangling 
limply from one hand. “I feel mortified 
and humiliated by the mission I have 
come on,” he began. ‘‘It is in connection 
with a letter—a ‘special delivery.’ Miss 
Fairfax—Miss Nancy Fairfax—my 
fiancée, is, as you may have heard, a— 
well, a very headstrong girl. She com- 
pleted her schooling in Paris only. six 
months ago. Her impulses are apt to 
run away with her. She has taken a 
—well, a fancy to Mr. McAllister’s 
acting. This morning she wrote him a 
letter that might— The fact is,” poor 
Archie stammered painfully under the 
coldness of his listener’s expression— 
“T don’t know what was in the letter. 
Miss Fairfax wont tell me; and, know- 
ing her, I am uneasy about it. You see, 
if her signature was attached to any- 
thing—er—foolish, and it, the letter, 
became public property—” 

. Laurence’s wife took pity on Archie. 
“T understand,” she said. “It would 
naturally be very mortifying. If Mr. 
McAllister has received a letter from 
Miss Fairfax it has only gone the way 
of the rest of such effusions, and been 
destroyed.” 

“Then I’m immensely relieved,” 
voiced Archie. ‘I gathered from what 
Miss Fairfax told me that the letter was 
—well, extremely—indiscreet. She is 
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pretty unexpected, you know; she says 
just what she pleases, and—” . 

“Please set your mind at rest. The 
letter has been, or will be, destroyed.” 
Laurence’s wife brought the young man 
to his feet by rising. 

After his departure, she began to walk 
rapidly up and down the room. So the 
letter Laurence had flushed over and 
had refused to read aloud had been 
from Nancy Fairfax. And a minute 
later he had spoken of an appointment 
with his manager and gone out, perhaps 
to an appointment made by—Nancy! 
Spots of red began to burn in the cheeks 
of Laurence’s wife. She tried to be fair, 
she tried to be just, she tried to be calm; 
but Nancy was creating havoc in her 
brain. When she heard Laurence’s step 
in the hall, a half-hour later, she caught 
up a bit of sewing and forced herself to 
an easy position in a rocking chair. 

Laurence’s entrance was like a gale 
of refreshing wind; he dropped a box of 
bonbons into his wife’s lap and gaily 
recounted some humorous incident that 
had occurred in the street. She listened, 
managed to laugh in the right place, 
and then lifted her eyes to his, with a 
quiet, “‘Laurie, everything has always 
been so open between us. Why wouldn’t 
you show me that ‘special delivery’— 
the one that came this morning?” 

He moved away from her. ‘‘ Don’t 
develop nagging propensities, comrade. — 
Let the subject drop.” 

“T can’t let it drop!”—frankly. “It 
worries me.” 

“Worries you? Why on earth should 
it worry you?” 

“T don’t know why. I just know that 
it does.” 

“Forget the worry then. Come, com- 
rade, you’ve never been the sort to ~ 
harp on little things.” 

“You've never been the sort to refuse 
little favors, Laurie.” 

“But, my dear, you know perfectly 
well that the letter was nothing but a 
lot of nonsense.” 

“Then why wouldn’t you show it to 
me?” 

“T didn’t say I wouldn’t.” 

“But you didn’t show it to me, 
Laurie.” She put the bit of sewing aside 
and bent forward, speaking more seri- 
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ously, “Dear, I’ve tried to put this— 
this love letter out of my mind, but it 
wont be put out. I’ve tried to under- 
stand why you should refuse me such a 
little thing, but I can’t understand. Oh, 
my dear, you must know that I trust 
you—I trust you infinitely—but now 
that you’ve become so popular, now 
that everybody admires you so much, 
I feel that I—” She faltered, looking 
down at her hands, devoid of brilliants 
and adorned only by a wedding ring. 
“T feel that I am falling behind you. 
Oh, Laurie, Laurie,’”—her eyes fell on 
the bit of sewing and she went to him,— 
“we've managed to keep faith in a 
world that sometimes seems faithless. 
The last thing we want to do is to lose 
our faith. Trouble and sorrow are little 
things; but doubt—oh, doubt is ter- 
rible.” She was clinging to him now, 
clinging blindly to that something she 
and Laurence had managed to get hold 
of in their marriage, something that 
many husbands and wives in the theat- 
rical profession, and out of it, miss so 
utterly. She had been close to him for 
five years; and she wanted, whatever 
sort of issue presented itself, to stay 
- close, No matter how high he might go, 
nor how he might be tempted, nor how 
he might fall, she wanted to stay close. 
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When people really love one another, 
and the love comes to the surface in 
some sudden moment, nothing else mat- 
ters very much. So after a minute 
Laurence took the “special delivery” 
from his pocket, closed his wife’s hand 
over it, and with an unexpected grimace 
walked to the window and stood there. 

His wife, shamed by his generosity, 
had an impulse instantly to hand the 
letter back, but she knew that if she 
yielded to it she could never be com- 
pletely satisfied. Unfolding the tinted 
sheet, she read: 

Dear Mr. home-breaker, slayer of fem- 
inine hearts, envy of masculine eyes, etc. 
etc. etc. 

I couldn’t meet you if I would, 

I wouldn’t meet you if I could; 

I’ve seen your kind at various teas, 

Like paper patterns, cut to please, 

I know just what you’d say and do, 

The silly antics you’d go through— 

In fact, it strikes me more and more, 

You'd prove the deadliest sort of bore. 

Uncivilly yours, 
NANcy Fatrrax. 

Laurence’s wife stared at this com- 
munication. ‘‘The little cat!’ she 
choked, enraged. ‘Oh, the little cat!” 
Then she tore the letter into a hundred 
shreds and swept across the room, to 
put both arms about her husband’s 
neck and kiss him. 
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HENRIETTA 
CROSMAN IN 
“SHAM ”’ 


4 (-, ]|LL the women who believe in it 
a | A should march on Washington 
4 \and batter down the doors of 
3 Congress. I should like to get a gun and 
help.” 

A startling statement from a beauti- 
ful, merry-eyed woman with a voice 
that is alternately crisp and caressing. 
But Henrietta Crosman is the battling 
comedienne. She may always be found 
in the thick of the fray in what she 
deems a righteous battle. Out on the 
plains as a soldier’s daughter, she 
dearned the use of tongue and rifle, and 
she uses one with the same unerring aim 
and deadly effect as the other. 

She was talking of suffrage for women 
when she flung this verbal’ bomb into 
the silken laps of some women who had 
gathered for an afternoon tea-table talk 
on woman suffrage. Miss Crosman talks 
for suffrage whenever she gets the 
chance, for she says women have been 
her best friends all her life and she 
proposes to lend them a helping hand 
and squeeze the ballot into it if she can. 

She is of those who declare they will 
leave the stage soon, leave it in their 
prime, while they have still the taste for 
life that is real, not mimic. 





“T am tired of travel and I want to 


stop in one place and enjoy myself,” 
is Miss Crosman’s explanation. Her 
retirement, she says, will take place 
after next season. “‘I’m tired of living 


By 
ADA 
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on wheels; I want a home that stands 
still,’’ she protests. 

One gray autumn afternoon she 
talked to me, when she should have been 
resting between matinée and evening 
performance, about the need of home 
and the influence of environment. 

Henrietta Crosman is a woman of 
many home phases. What else may we 
expect of one who was born in a hotel 
and who spent part of her girlhood in a 
tent? 

What we may expect is a profound, 
unchanging love for life in the open, and 
that she has. She stares at you with the 
round, brilliant eyes so effective in 
comedy, when you tell her that there 
are persons to whom the click of their 
own heels on city pavements is music, 
and for whom the brazen chorus of 
the city’s sounds is joy. She does not 
quite tell you, with her voice, at all 
events, that she doesn’t believe you. 
Being well bred, she doesn’t contradict, 
but she says: 

“T thought everybody loved the 
country. I cannot understand ‘that any- 
one would live in a city from’ choice. I 
live in the country every moment I can. 
I am living now, late in the autumn 
though it be, in a cottage by the seaside. 
And the home that we are planning to 
build will be in the country. We will 
call it Fen.” 

Have you forgotten your childhood, 
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and how, when you played tag, no one might touch you if 
you crossed your fingersand said “Fen?” If youhavenot, you 
’ cannot grasp the full significance of Miss Crosman’s ideal 
- home. For ‘‘Fen” means undisputed and lasting security. 
It is an isle of safety in the turbulent ocean of life. It is a 
~, Place of perfect immunity from care. Even the servant 
problem may not enter there. The fingers of the family 
spirit are crossed. When Henrietta Crosman and her 
family cross the threshold and close the door they have 
shut out the world. They have said: “Fen.” 
“Fen” will be built on the seashore, and, like her 
_ present home, will be so near the water 
that persons must ap- (MS) ga proach 
by the back door unless . 
m >. they pay a visit, 
‘iu7 after the manner of & 
the Venetians, in a 
boat. 
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As at ‘her present 
home, the convey- 
ance she depends upon as a common car- 
rier will be no automobile, but a boat. There 
will be room enough for all her friends, and 
not: the tiniest corner for anyone whose 
standing upon the platform of friendship is 
dubious, at ‘‘Fen.” 

Miss Crosman hesitated for a sufficiently ex- 
pressive phrase while trying to tell where she erected 
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‘the bar at intrusion into her home life. 

A caller with the courage of his pro- 
fane habit supplied it. 

“T like clever people, people who 
know things, and do things, artistic 
people—”’ Miss Crosman’s thought 
hung suspended. 

“You don’t like d—-d fools,’’ said 
the profane one. 

A shocked lift of the eyebrows, a 
twinkle of the eyes, and the come- 
dienne stood pledged. 

“T don’t like the kind of fools you 
describe,’ she said demurely, ‘‘and 
never allow them in my house if I know 
it. Narrow people are barred too. 
There’s nothing quite so irritating as 
narrowness.” 

From the ideal to the real is a fre- 
quent descent in everyday life. 
“Fen”? is comparatively near, not 
six months away, by actual count. 
But the East Moriches cottage is here 
and now. = 

The cot- 
tage is on 
Long Is- 
land, half 
way be- 
tween 
New York 
and Sag 
Harbor, the 
home of ,} 
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AT LAKE TAHOE, NEVADA 


Robert Edeson, and the 

former site of Herne Oaks, 

Y the magnificent country estate 
which James A. Herne 
built from the profits of 
his plays, and which two 
years ago was destroyed 
by fire. It is an 
hour’s journey by 
express train from 
the Maxine Elliott 
Theatre, where Miss 
Crosman plays in 
New York. But the 
new station is only 
five minutes away, 
and it’s worth tray- 
eling an hour after 
midnight, when one 
is tired, to reach a 
cottage whose front 
yard is Long Island 
Sound — especially if one can sleep 
an hour, or two or three, longer in the 
morning. 
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“And with some one at the helm like 
my captain, one can do as one likes 
without fear of punishment,” is Hen- 
rietta Crosman’s gay declaration of 
dependence. 

For this warrior star, daughter of a 
Major in the regular army and grand- 
daughter of a doughty colonel long in 
the service, admits her utter inability to 
get on without the little gray-haired 
Scotchwoman who has planned her 
domestic campaigns for fourteen years. 

The Scotchwoman with the steel-like 
eyes. and the hair that matches is an 
embodied reason, the reason why the 
American comedienne takes her house- 
hold cares lightly, feels indeed that 
those cares are feather-weight or of no 
weight. The dramatic star watches the 
silent, orderly woman going about her 
home with machine-like precision, and 
divining intelligence, and says: 

“Those who are kind enough to say I 
have genius should see you. I could 
never do all this.”’ 

Miss Crosman’s mind is free, there- 
fore, to work out its problems in the 
channels of dramatic art, which Richard 
Mansfield said’ he loved, and the busi- 
ness of the theatre, which he hated. 
The brain beneath her thick fluff of 
yellow hair need never concern itself 
with whether the bread will be under- 
done or the coffee overdone. She has 
absolute assurance that they will be 
transported to the table at the epicurean 
moment. 

The Scotchwoman has the magic 
power, too, of putting the household 
clock back or forward according to 
family convenience. If the star of the 
stage, who enjoys a battle with the ele- 
ments when pleasure is involved, as well 
as one with managers when a principle is 
involved, wants to sail longer or farther 
in her big, broad-beamed sailboat, she 
has no fears of dinner being burned and 
Ccok looking carving knives when she 
returns. The star of the household, like 
her race, is canny. She has divined the 
coming tardiness and prepared for it. 

The mistress of East Moriches prac- 
tically lives in her boat in the summer 
and farintotheautumn, until,indeed, the 
waters of the Sound take on a leaden 
color, and none but the fishermen and 
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professional sailors dare the waves. She 
likes to conquer the waves as she liked 
to break a broncho in the tent days in 
the West. The spirit of the adventurous 
sailor and of the soldier’s daughter are 
closely allied. 

When the cottage at East Moriches 
is closed, part of Miss Crosman’s house- 
hold belongings are transferred to the - 
wheels of a conveyance on The Road, 
the rest. of them packed to await the 
opening of “Fen.” 

While she is thus engaged, we have 
time to take a backward survey of her 
temporary homes. 

There was, for instance, the McClure 
Hotel at Wheeling, West Virginia. 
While her father was stationed in the 
capital city among the Cumberland 
Mountains, his elder daughter was born 
in the old hotel around which before- 
the-war stories and memories clustered. 
Not an ideal place to be born, perhaps, 
but Miss Crosman, in common with oth- 
er humans, had no choice as to the con- 
veniences that waited upon her earthly 
début. It happened to be better, though, 
than her sister’s place of début in life, 
which was an army tent in Texas. 

Succeeding this hotel of which she has 
no memories, are the army tents of which 
she has vivid childish recollections. The 
government has to. accommodate its 
regiments in this Bedouin way at some 
outposts while the barracks are building. 
It seemed to Major Crosman’s viva- 
cious little daughter that the government 
was always building barracks and that 
no sooner had a tent been struck and 
the family settled in officers’ quarters 
than there came an order from some 
policeman-like person at Washington 
to move on and to set up another tent 
within the sound of all-day-striking 
hammers. 

The officers’ tents were of a more 
luxurious order than those we associate 
with mountain and seashore camps. 
They were huge and square and had 
stout partitions. They had even con- 
siderable awnings of their own, and were 
set upon stout wooden platforms two to 
four feet above the ground to discourage 
the attentions of tarantulas and rattle- 
snakes, and as dangerous dampness: 
And over all was a framework of stout’ 














timbers which supported evergreen 
boughs that protected the occupants of 
the tents from rain and sun and that 
gave out fragrant odors. 

There was gay romping by the chil- 
dren in this row. Their parents joined in 
the romps sometimes, and there is a 
shamed memory somewhere in the back 
of the comedienne’s consciousness of a 
time when she escaped a deserved 
spanking because her father happened 
to have a sense of humor. The spirit of 
romping seizing her at the table, she 
dashed a glass of milk upon her father’s 
soldierly breast, splashing the blue of 
his uniform and dampening the gilt of 
his buttons with the white fluid. Her 
mother watched the skirmish with 
horror-stricken countenance. The ten- 
sion relaxed when Major Crosman 
laughed and departed to remove the 
traces of. battle. 

“Your tactics are bad, Rita,’ he ad- 
monished over his shoulders. “You 
must learn to fight with the right 
weapons and in the open, not from am- 
bush.” 

It was advice that she accepted and 
has followed. In business or professional 
battles no one has ever had reason to 
complain that Henrietta Crosman 
didn’t “fight fair.” 

Her father leaving the service, Fort 
Abercrombie faded into memory, being 
supplanted by her grandfather’s home 
in Philadelphia. It was one of the usual 
old-fashioned Philadélphia homes, with 
the straight red brick facade and the 
white stone trimmings. But it was larger 
than the typical Philadelphia house, as 
witness the fact that when ten years had 
passed and Henrietta Crosman, the suc- 
cessful actress into whom Rita Crosman, 
the Major’s hoyden daughter, had devel- 
oped, was consulted as to a division of 
the household effects after the passing 
of the master, she said: 

“Let me have grandfather’s full 
length portrait that hung above the 
mantel.” 

When Miss Crosman tried to give the 
stately old portrait, painted by T. 
Buchanan Read, a home in her apart- 
* ment on Riverside Drive, she could only 
let it lean against the wall. Thus lean- 
ing, it reached the ceiling, another 
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instance of the New York flat being lost 
in the perspective of an old-fashioned 
house that had rooms, not closets. 

There was a brief time of study in 
Paris when the girl lived to the utmost 
capacity of glorious, hopeful girlhood, in 
a wee apartment across the Seine and 
close to the Gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg. Paris and study and the career 
of a prima donna comprised her world, 
which was blackened one day when she 
could not produce a note and her 
teacher told her that she had strained 
her voice, that to recover its old timbre 
was impossible, that, in short, she could 
sing no more. . 

Accompanied by her mother, she re- 
crossed the Atlantic in a desperate 
mood. Poverty lay ahead. Her chief 
outlet of energy was closed forever. She 
was untrained in aught but singing, and 
sing she could not. She crossed the 
ocean in a drizzle of tears. 

At school she had drawn a little and 
shown some taste for color arrange- 
ment. She tried, when the family were 
located in rented rooms at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, to paint white satin boxes 
and fans. She toiled as long and hard at 
these luxuries as any sweatshop toiler 
in-city purlieus at stitching trousers or 
shirtwaists. She carried them to the 
department stores herself to sell the fn. 

While she was painting yellow daisies 
on a white satin background for less 
than the price each daisy would bring in 
the city streets in midsummer, Rita 
Crosman heard her mother speak of 
the friendship of her brother, Stephen 
Foster, who wrote that human ballad, 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” for John 
Ellsler, then the manager of the Grand 
Opeta House in Pittsburgh. 

As always, impulsive, she tossed away 
the brush, leaving a daisy with three 
petals and a drooping stamen, and ran 
upstairs to her room. She wrote Mr. 
Ellsler, telling him she was .Stephen 
Foster’s niece and that she wanted to 
go on the stage. 

“T’m not stage struck,” she said, ‘‘but 
I must earn my living and I think I can 
act as well as some persons I have seen 
on the stage.” 

In what seemed to her a long time 
came a reply which Mr. Ellsler thought 
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But this time he said: 


only to work hard.” 
from her father in the tent. 


player’s life began. That vague land 





STARTING FOR 
A MORNING GALLOP 


he had written at once. 

“Come over to Pitts- 
burgh and we'll talk it 
over,”’ he said. 

By working at the 
white satin boxes nearly 
all night as well as day 
for two weeks, and by 
piteous skimping, the girl 
earned enough to pay her 
fare to Pittsburgh. 

With a heart beating high with 
hope, she faced the manager. He 
shook hands, looked keenly at her, 
then waved to a big stage back 
among the shadows. 

“Go over there and let me hear 
you speak your piece,’’ he said. 

The girl’s heart sank, fathoms 
deep, in a well of despair. “I don’t 
know any,” she said. ‘‘Then g6 
back and learn some,’ he said. 
Back she went to painting flowers 
on satin boxes in the cheap lit- 
tle sitting room in Youngstown. § 
In three hours she had memorized ! 
and rehearsed the balcony scene 
from “Romeo and Juliet,” but it took 
three months of flower painting to 
earn the return fare to Pittsburgh. 

When she again made the journey 
she read, toan audience consisting 
of her uncle Stephen Foster and 
Manager Ellsler, the great love 





IN ‘‘ THE REAL THING” 





speeches. When she had finished, the manager 
_ climbed upon the stage and grasped her hand. 


“You have the right stuff. You have 


This advice she has followed as 
loyally as the admonition received 


The rented rooms in Youngstown 
now passed into memory, and the 
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HENRIETTA CROSMAN 


called The Road has been 
punctuated with homes nec- 
essarily transient. Of her 
intermittent homes, one 
has most sentimental value; 
though its financial. value 
was least. It was a Broad- 
way apartment house, man- 
aged after the manner of 
the London lodging houses. 
There was a stuffy little 
bedroom opening out of a 
stuffy sitting room. There 
being no dining room, 
meals were served in the 
rooms, or the lodgers for- 
aged for them on the street 
of irregular roofs and 
many lights. Long after- 
wards, as often befalls in- 
nocent young bridal pairs 
whose honeymoon shines 
in New York, 
she found 
that 
































SHE RIDES 
LIKE A SOLDIER, 
BECAUSE SHE IS A 
SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER 









IN 
Z “THE 
COUNTRY GIRL’ 


in this abode she had most 
questionable _ neighbors, 
or, rather, meighbors 
about whom there could 
be no question, since 
there was no doubt 
whatever of their 
moral status. She had 
made a love match 
with a toiling news- 
paper man, and their home was the 
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outward symbol of the size of his salary. 
But to the romantic bride it was an 
abode as beautiful as it was blissful. 
And- old time Broadway frequenters 
“were amazed to see a lovely, piquant 
face, topped by touseled fair hair, lean- 
ing far out.of one of the high windows, 
smiling and blowing kisses to a tall man 
who smiled and looked upward until his 
figure was lost in the crowd. 

The tired-eyed, jaded Broadway fre- 
quenters guessed everything but the 
truth, that they were watching the 
most beautiful planet that shines upon 
earth, the honeymoon while it is full. 

Mrs. Maurice Campbell had ac- 
quired a manager at the same time she 
accepted a husband. And whatever the 
site of the honeymoon quarters mat- 
tered little to either. 

When. summer followed the early 
winter domiciling in the house of many 
secrets, and of the Campbells’ blissful 
honeymoon, the young wife went to the 

Brookland Stock Farm, lying along 
the wooded banks of the Schuylkill 
River, near Pottstown, Pa. This quaint 
homestead had been deeded to her hus- 
band’s forbears by William Penn. The 
old house stood far back in the green 
shade and the silence. There was a path 

« leading from the front door to the boat 
and bath houses. On the right was a 
group of trees where a hammock hung. 
Close to the swaying couch a Great 
Dane lay and looked worshipfully at his 
new mistress. On the second floor in a 
corner whence she could see the boats 
on the river on one side, and the stables, 
kennels and private training track on 
the other, was her own room, one in 
which the suite in the Broadway house, 
now torn down, could be several times 
placed and absorbed. 

It was in this room and in this old 
family homestead that her son was born, 
a fact which changed what the actress 
first named The Place of Peace to a 
Spot of Sacredness. 

It was one of the black days -that 
temporarily obscured her merry nature 
when a fire swept Brookland, and that, 
with the tents of Texas and Minnesota, 
became ashes and recollections. 
Thereafter there was a summer search 
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for the right spot. One seasen- she 
thought she had found it at-Siasconset, 
the actor’s colony on Nantucket Island, 
off the Massachusetts Coast. She took 
one of the hundred-year-old cottages, 
the former abode of whalers, close to the 
edge of the cliff, and established neigh- 
borly relations with Mr. and Mrs. Bron- 
son-Howard, Harry Woodruff, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Fawcett, Mary Shaw, 
Frank Burbeck and his wife, Nannette 
Comstock, Frank Gilmore, young Joe 
Jefferson and their wives. 

But Miss Crosman preferred moun- 
tains to moors, and the next season she 
sought the right spot at Sunapee Lake, 
in New Hampshire. Here she had the 
rowing in which she delights, and the 
hill climbing which gives ‘the sense of 
conquest after difficulties. She made 
here only one concession to bromidic 
living. She slept indoors. But her living 
room was the wide veranda overlooking 
the blue lake which was one of the chain 
of waters which the Indians named the 
Smiles of the Great Spirit. 

Circumstances gave her yet another 
home, the home of that refined nomad, 
the actor. Last summer but one, when 
her closing and waiting work lay on the 
Pacific Coast, she made no pilgrimage 
to the fashionable resorts of the East 
Coast. Instead, she found a cabin near 
Lake Tahoe in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, and hired strong mountain 
horses, and she and her family trio 
spent their days in the saddle and their 
nights in the miners’ cabin in the dream- 
less slumber that visits the healthy and 
happy folk who live in the open. 

Through these and other home 
phases has Henrietta Crosman passed, 
and they have done for her, what? 

Shown first that while environment 
dominates some natures, other natures 
dominate environment. Throughout the 
uneventful. life in her grandfather’s 
home in Philadelphia, the student 
months in Paris, the honeymoon in the 
Broadway apartment, the maternal 
period on Brookland Farm, and all the 
successive temporary homes, she has 
remained the light-hearted, irrepres- 
sible, incorrigible girl of the tent in the 
officers’ row in Texas. 



















MARY 
FULLER 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MARY 
FULLER OF THE ‘“‘MOVIES”’ 


By : 


MONTE M. KATTERJOHN 


|N the early days of the motion 
] | picture play no mention was 
| made of the players as in- 
dividuals. Then a-very wise. and just 
step was taken in the publishing of the 
cast of characters of each play, not only 
in the trade announcements but on the 
screen. In this way the names as well as 
the faces of the truly capable players 
have become familiar to millions of 
admirers, 

And so it is that the name of Mary 
Fuller is known by millions of men and 
women, for she has assumed heroine 
roles in more than five hundred differ- 
ent plays. As the heroine in the ‘‘ What 
Happened to Mary”’ picture plays, she 
is worshiped by thousands of ‘‘movie”’ 
devotees. Her amusing antics and seri- 
ous portrayals of stronger dramatic 
parts have been shown in both hemi- 
spheres, for the motion picture of to-day 
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The 
HEROINE 
IN 500 








HER PORTRAYAL OF JEALOUSY 


- is as firmly established in China as it is 


in New York; the Australians know the 
names of our American picture players 
equally well with Therese of Kokomo, 
who goes every night. This is so because 
the aggressive American picture pro- 
ducer has advanced his interests until 
he has practically touched the most re- 
mote sections of the globe. 

But as to Miss Fuller, who is one of 
the most versatile actresses now appear- 
ing in motion pictures: 

“There is a very warm corner in my 
heart for my moving picture public,” 
she said to me. “‘I receive many letters, 
some so full of good wishes for success 
that I treasure them dearly, as well as 
the many gifts—two ostrich plumes and 
some ornaments from South Africa, 
handkerchiefs, a theatre bag, calendars, 
pen-wipers, desk ornaments, pin trays, 
candy, a volume of Keats. from an 















“sol 
WROTE THE PLOT 
FOR ‘WHEN THE RIGHT MAN COMES 


ALONG.’ I MERELY EXAGGERATED A BIT” §f 


unknown friend, a large bunch of violets 
carefully wrapped and shipped from 
Mississippi, hat pins and many different 
books.” 

Miss Fuller’s father died when she 
was seventeen. Against her mother’s 
wishes she turned to the stage, and for 
several years she played mediocre parts 
with various stock companies. There 
were several short periods when she 
played leading parts. ‘‘ But most of the 
time,” she says, “I was only receiving 
sufficient salary to stave off the wolf.” 
Then came that awful season when 
crash followed crash, road shows were 
called in and stock companies closed; 
when thousands of theatrical folk were 
listed in the great army of the unem- 
ployed. 

‘““My means ran low, and being urged 
by a friend, I tried posing before the 
camera,” she relates. “At that time I 
called it ‘posing,’ but now I am con- 
vinced that we do real acting. I seemed 
to ‘get on’ from the start. Excepting 
a few brief periods when I returned to 
the stage, my work before the camera 
has been continuous. 
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“The picture play helps one’s dra- 


matic art wonderfully. I 
have often watched my 
image on the screen. make 
such grotesque movements 
as to make me laugh, and I 
really thought, when the 
piece was being pro- 
duced, that I was do- 
ing a bit of really fine 
acting. 

“T am always slip- 
ping into some theatre 
and taking a back seat 
where I can watch my 
own work. I study the 

effect it has on the 
spectators. Usually I can 











NATURE HAS BEEN KIND TO HER 


tell whert I have failed to get the idea 
across. I can always tell when my acting 
isn’t my best.” 

Miss Fuller is always wanting to do 
the unusual thing —that is, assume a 
role which is utterly foreign to her. 

“T do not want to become glued to 
any particular sort of réle, and a study of 
my past work will convince you that I 
have assumed many various parts. I 
even write many of the plays in which I 
appear.” 

At this juncture I made inquiry: 

“Was your ‘When the Right Man 
Comes Along’ inspired by a personal 
desire to ward off your many male ad- 
mirers?”’ ; 

“And how do you know that I have 














































THE HEROINE -IN 500 PLAYS 


many male admirers?” she quickly 
asked, but continued without waiting 
for my answer: ‘‘ No, my attention 
was once called to a certain 
woman who was a real success @ 
in a business way. She had 
no time to receive the at- 
tentions of men because of 
her business affairs. She 
actually became mannish. 
I forgot the matter until 
several months later, when 

I thought I would write a 
scenario—that is what we 
call them at the studio—so 
I built the plot for ‘When 
the - Right Man Comes 
Along.’ In writing the sce- 
nario I merely exaggerated a bit. 
Did you like it?” 

“Yes, and no. Your Julia Green 
—the mannish woman—seemed to 
express the real Mary Fuller.’’ , 

She smiled. I believe she would really wae FE matbagi pn lag 
like to be just a bit mannish. THE TEARS CAME OF THEIR OWN ACCORD” 

“Did you like my ‘When Greek 
Meets Greek,’ and ‘The Prophecy?’”’ she stories but not the réles she assumed. 
asked before the smile had disappeared. And I asked: 


“e I 
WANTED 
REALISM, 
AND WHILE 
THINKING OF 






















(Miss Fuller, aside from taking the “Why are you always the heroine? I 
leading parts in the two plays men- can think of only a few plays in which 
tioned, also wrote them.) you have appeared where you portray a 

Again I was forced to say, “Yes and part other than that of the heroine.” 
no,”’ since I liked — Politely, she advised me that I was in 
the acting error. 
and the “Take my ‘The Love of Chrysan- 


themum,’ written by myself and 
WP fashioned after ‘Madame 
 s« Butterfly,’ in which, after a 
\ Mi most emotional scene with 
mM my lover, who finally de- 
serts me, I kill myself. 
Actually commit suicide— 
think of it! Surely the 
public will not sympathize 
with a person so cowardly 
as to take her life?” She 
smiled as she talked, and 
I believe she knew what I 
was going to say. 
“You are right. The aidi- 
ence did not want to see you 
a kill yourself, but their sympathy 
“1 FEEL WO we was spent on little Chrysanthe- 
7nd —_ Y mum. Tears were actually shed for 
nok eo the little Jap girl, and you undoubtedly 


‘WHAT HAPPENED : 
TO MARY’ PICTURES” played the part of the heroine.” 



















































A SCENE 
FROM ‘ FALSE 
TO THEIR TRUST,” 
OF THE ‘‘ WHAT HAP- 
PENED TO MARY” SERIES 

She agreed with me, probably for the 
sake of conversation. 

“‘While that picture, ‘The Love of 
Chrysanthemum,’ was being made, I 
suffered the death agonies in almost as 
great a degree as Chrysanthemum, I 
became worked up over the part I was 
playing. Why, in ‘When Greek Meets 
Greek,’ in which I portray the new 
stenographer who defies the domineer- 
ing financier, I actually felt the part. It 
was as if I were really making some 
famous money king bow to my will. I 
am_ often carried away by the emotions 
I portray and imagine I am the person I 
appear to be in the play.” 

Here it was that I tried to start an 
argument. 

“That makes my objections to your 
‘When the Right Man Comes Along’ 
very clear, does it not?” I interposed. 
“You seemed to be a real J. Green, 
stock manipulator. While witnessing 
the play I could only think of the real 
Mary Fuller as scorning all things 
feminine, an extremely progressive 
young woman even as to the cigarettes 
and whisky. I was led to believe that 
you—yourself—had become as man- 
nish, even as to the trousers and the 
pockets.” 
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, a." told me I took the picture too 
Nee I asked her if she didn’t take 















& her work seriously. 
“Oh, surely,” she replied. 
“In that mannish picture 
I intended to make my 
audience laugh. I see that I 
missed my mark. Now in 
‘The Translation of a Sav- 
age’ I am the daughter of 
a Canadian woodsman. I 
marry a young English- 
man, and upon going to his 
home back in England I 
jf disgrace his family and 
suffer great mental and 
physical anguish. In portray- 
ing the rédlé of that semi- 
savage girl, the strain was ab- 

Y solutely overpowering. As I 
“f think of it now I feel sorry for the 
poor girl. To me she actually exists.”’ 
“And in that picture you were the 
heroine the four hundred and ninety- 
ninth time?” was my reminder that she 
always played heroine parts. 

She smiled and confessed that she 
really liked heroine parts. 

“Yes, and I feel awfully sorry for 
Mary in my ‘What Happened to Mary’ 
pictures. Craig and his son and that 
mean Billy Peart are always following 
her around, abducting her and placing 
her in unscrupulous hands. I do hope she 
will come out all right, and of course she 
will, wont she?” 

“Yes, unless she gets killed in per- 
forming some of the hair-raising feats,” 
was my reply. 

“In ‘A Way to the Underworld,’ ” 
she added, as if I had suggested a new 
line of thought, ‘“‘I experienced a real 
thrill. The director came to me with the 
script and asked if I was afraid to let 
myself down on a rope from the sixth 
story of a tenement. building, a distance 
of almost a hundred feet. The rope was 
not to be a real rope, but an improvised 
affair of sheets, blankets and quilts 
which I was to take from off a bed. I 
felt a bit dubious when I learned I was 
to dangle around in mid-air while the 
camera recorded my angry persecutor 
above me, with flames shooting out 
of the window. We couldn’t fake the 
scene. It had to be real to get by. 
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“ “Of course you don’t have to do it,’ 
said the director, ‘but the public has 
gone wild over your Mary pictures, and 
it would sure give them a thrill.’ 

“Well, I went through with the part, 
after nerving myself for the act, and I 
am glad IJ did, for it made a splendid 
fim and added a most harrowing 
chapter to the many thrilling adven- 
tures of Mary—not Mary Fuller, but 
Mary in the pictures.”’ 

“You have had many thrilling ex- 
periences?” I asked. 

“Oh yes,” she replied, ‘but I am 
getting used to them. At first—I mean 
when I first began picture work—I was 
a little reluctant to tackle all the many 
things required, but now it is all in the 
day’s work.” 

Any of my readers will agree with me 
that it takes courage to run a new forty 
horse-power motor boat alone in a race, 
or to cross a swift river on floating cakes 
of ice, carrying a child, or to ride and be 
thrown by frisky bronchos, or to run 
a big touring car down Piccadilly alone, 
or to be lowered down a steep cliff with 
your foot in a rope-noose. 

“T get up and go down to the studio,” 
she said, ‘‘probably with a severe head- 
ache, only to learn that I am to snatch 
a child from in front of an oncoming ex- 
press train at three yards distance. As 
I said before, it is all in the day’s work, 
and the picture actress who expects 
to ‘get on’ must be ready 
and willing to do any-and all »@ 
things. 

“Once I walked down # 
_Broadway at high noon in 
a ‘rube’ make-up, eating 
a banana and staring at 
the buildings and _ the 
lunch-hour crowds. That 
was fun and I could hardly 
keep from laughing. It 
surely amused the many 
on-lookers, for they cheered 
as we completed the scene.”’ 

Miss Fuller is alert, keenly 
alive to every possibility for 
humor, absolutely spontaneous 
in every action, and a perfectly 
irresistible coquette, as she has 
proven in her many successes. She 
has learned the magic power of the eye, 
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which is generally conceded to be the 
picture player’s strongest medium of ex- 
pression. 

The motion picture actress must be 
more careful about her make-up than is 
her sister of the stage, for the camera 
records every little detail. But let Miss 
Fuller provide an incident as to make-up 
and picture realism: 

“Perhaps the only time I ever cried, 
while having my picture recorded for 
the screen,” she began, “‘was in ‘The 
Minister’s Temptation.’ The minister, 
who is my husband in the play, has 
stolen five hundred dollars that the life 
of our little girl may be saved. While the 
operation is being performed, I wait 
outside the operating room with my 
husband. He is thinking of the stolen 


_money. I do not know anything about 


the money, but observing his strange 
attitude, I am led to think that he has 
doubts as to the outcome of the opera- 
tion. I am afraid our little girl will not 
survive. I shed real tears. 

“When we started to make that 
scene I used the regular make-up and 
painted the tears on my face. But the 
scene was too long and the tears were 
shown as stationary. The director was 
willing to let it go at that, but I wanted 
realism. When I thought of the real 
situation we 


were trying 
to por- 
tray, 
















IN PORTRAY- 
ING THE ROLE OF 

THE SEMI-SAVAGE GIRL, 
STRAIN WAS ABSOLUTELY OVERPOWERING 
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seriously, 
you, the tears 
came of their own 
accord. I left the 
dressing room a 
while later in a 
state bordering on 
collapse. It was a 
long time before I 
could get the mat- 
ter off my mind.” 

It was here that 
I commented on 
the play, “The 
Minister’s Temp- 
tation,” telling 
Miss Fuller that in 
my opinion slie 
scored her great- 
est success as a 
picture actress by 
her portrayal of 
the minister’s wife. 
I told her of an in- 
cident that went 
to substantiate my 
belief. 

While the thou- 
sand-foot film was 
being projected in 
a theatre where 
the audience was 
composed mostly 
of “highbrows,” 
the writer noticed 
several men and 
women shedding 
real tears over the 
plight of the -wife 
who learns that 
her husband, a 
minister of the 
gospel, has stolen 
from his congrega- 
tion that. the life 
of their child 
might be spared. 

Miss Fuller’s 
chief pleasure 


comes from attending the theatre. Her 
hobby, if she has one, is study. As for 
social life, she has none. When not re- 
hearsing or acting before the camera, 
she is studying her parts for the plays 
she will appear in, before the camera, 


to-morrow. 
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‘“‘l AM NOT THINKING OF MARRIAGE” 


999 


Along. 





She -hasn’t the 
““swelled head” by 
any means. When 
she finds a little 
spare time she 
writes her friends, 
thanking them for 
their expressions 
of friendship, 
complying with 
requests for sig- 
natures, and ac- 
knowledging the 
receipt of gifts. 

Speaking of her 
work in a sort of 
summing-up, mat- 
ter-of-fact way, 
she said: 

“My success, if 
you call it that, is 
the result of the 
hardest kind of 
work. I doubt if I 
could have made 
any kind of a 
name had I re- 
mained on _ the 
stage. Now I want 
to do the big 
things—in motion 
pictures—the big- 
ger the better. 
You know we are 
going to have 
many really big 
picture play pro- 
ductions soon, and 
the réles of the 
leading characters 
are bound to be 
difficult. I want to 
try them.” 

As I turned to 
make my depar- 
ture, after bidding 
her good-by, she 
called me back and 
said: 


“Don’t forget to say in your article 
that I am aot thinking of marrying. I 
just thought it might help to stop the 
flood of letters that are always com- 
ing in. I am too busy to marry, unless, 
well—‘When the Right Man Comes 




















The 





Seventh Man 


A THREE-PART NOVEL OF 
ALASKA AND THE THEATRE 


By JOSEPH KILGOUR 


Appearing in 


| etor of the Red Dog, leaned 
\£ “ |} against one end of the long 
= -that ran half the length of the room, 
and gazed meditatively at the four men 
intent upon their poker game in a rear 
corner. Scotty—so the sandy-headed 
giant from Dundee was called—won- 
dered how much longer Red Murphy 
would remain amiable. With a glow of 
pride he felt caressingly the’ flexible 
muscles in the big arm lying upon the 
bar.. Though Murphy was a big man and 
though he was known as a ‘‘tough cus- 
tomer in a rough and tumble,” the 
Scot was confident of his own often 
tested ability. He had gone through 
three winters and four summers in 
Camp Glacier with his rulership of his 
own place unmoved though frequently 
challenged. 

A prospector pushed open the front 
door and hurried in, his face showing 
that he was the bearer of important 
news. 

“T say, Scotty,” he shouted, “the 
boat from Seattle just got in; took her 
four weeks to push through the ice up 
the river.” 

““So we’ll be having some fresh tin- 
grown vegetables now, Mr. Miller,” 
Scotty replied with a pleased grin. 
“What other news have ye got?” 

““There’s a bunch of females on board 
and a lot of mail—letters and magazines 
and newspapers.” 

The game in the rear was halted as 


‘a A | McDONALD, _ propri- 
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“‘Are You A Crook?” 


three of the players looked up question- 


.ingly at Miller and the proprietor. Mur- 


phy growled savagely at them to “at- 
tend to business.” 

“What’s the matter with him now?” 
Miller asked Scotty. “Don’t he carry 
around anything but a grouch?”’ 

“Sh!” Scotty warned. “He’s had 
another row with Hamble Hank about 
their claim up Forked Bear Creek.” 

“Huh,” Miller snorted contemptuous- 
ly. “The Lottie aint worth quarreling 
over, is she? I never heard anybody 
guess they’d ever make grub-stakes out 
of her.”’ 

“They think she’s going to show pay 
dirt soon,’’ Scotty replied. “‘They got 
to fighting about when to start, and 
Red’s trying to take it out playing 
poker.” 

The two men discussed in a desultory 
way the prospects for a good summer in 
the placer diggings, and wondered audi- 
bly how many would strike it rich 
enough to go back in the autumn to 
“God’s country and live like decent 
folks.” Parties of prospectors had been 
going out for several days following the 
coming of warmer weather and the 
partial melting of the snow and ice. 
Scotty had grub-staked three of these 
parties—it was his method of “taking 
a hand in the gold hunting game.” 

“Tf I win,” he said, ‘I’m liable to 
win big. If I lose I can’t lose much— 
just a little grub money that would go 
some other way.”’ 
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The Seventh Man slouched in 
through the front door. He looked about 
with dull, curious gaze, nodded haltingly 
to the proprietor, and sought a chair 
near the big stove in the center trying 
its best to send the heat into the far 
corners of the room. Sitting huddled in 
the chair he seemed both young and 
old. Unkempt, untidy, his general ap- 
pearance was a plain enough sign that 
he had been through a hard winter; the 
half-veiled look of unsatisfied longing 
that occasionally gleamed in his eyes 
was a sign to the keener observer that 
he had been through other hard winters 
and summers in former years. He 
‘watched the card players and waited 
patiently. 

Scotty’s deep voice, lifted in a muffled 
roar, startled the players. 

“Say, you fellows back there wearing 
out your eyes trying to see four kings 
when there aint but three, did you 
know the boat’s in with fresh food, 
mail, and women folks?” 

Three of the players decided to stop, 
despite Red Murphy’s angry protesta- 
tions, and crowded ‘about Scotty. The 
man in the chair arose slowly, his un- 
usual height concealed by a decided 
stoop that was caused by a disinclina- 
tion to stand erect and not by work that 
had required a sustained stooping posi- 
tion. He slouched over to the back of 
Murphy’s chair and whispered: 

‘Say, Red, I saw Dope Chester just 
now, down near the hotel. He came in 
on the boat.” 

' ©The devil you say!” Murphy 
clutched the other’s arm. 

“Sure,” the Seventh Man replied 
assertively. “T saw him plain enough.” 

“Till go get him!” . 

“No, you don’t!”? The Seventh Man 
caught. the giant by the shoulders and 
with an unbelievable strength pushed 
him back into the chair. ‘You'll use a 
little headework about this. We’ve had 
enough trouble on account of your 
bullheadedness.”’ 

“Get out of my way!” Murphy 
shouted angrily. 

“‘Here, here, Humble Hank, and you 
too, Red Murphy!’ Scotty called ‘au- 
thoritatively. “You people be quiet or 
I'll throw you both out in the cold. The 


Red Dog is a place to drink and gamble 
in, but not to fight, and you both know — 
it. That’s plain enough, aint it?” . 

The two partners made no a 
Murphy arose and walked. slowly 
towards the door, Humble Hank follow- 
ing a few paces in the rear. Murphy — 
stopped suddenly, startled by an appari+ 
tion that appeared when the door was 
thrown open. He gasped, and the others” 
did likewise. A man stood before them, — 
handsome, tall, debonair. Each made a ~ 
critical mental inventory of him, from 
ee ee See AE Oe 

es. ; 

“Hello, men,” the stranger called 
with condescending cheerfulness, — 
“Great little camp you’ve got here. 
Think I’ll stay over a few days.” He ~ 
paused and smiled ingratiatingly before 
continuing, ‘“‘—that is,if you and the 
rest of the people of Camp Glacier have 
no objection.” 

Scotty = _ first to recover the use 
of his to: . “Shut the door,” he 
ordered. We re not trying to heat all 
Alaska with this one stove.” The stran- 
ger obeyed, retaining all of his cheerful 
courtesy. ‘‘Now sir,” the proprietor 


continued, ‘“‘have you come to sell.us 


gold bricks, or buy them? If you want — 
to sell you'd better start right back; if” 
you want to buy, you’ll need Rocky- 
feller’s bank account.” a 

“And a manager besides,” Miller 
added with a chuckle. 

“As well as a keeper,” Murphy 
supplemented. r 
“Wrong, every one of you.” The 
stranger shook his head smilingly. 
“You see I’ve come up from San Fran’ — 
to help you people forget your troubles.” 
“New fangled patent medicine?” 
Scotty asked. é 

“Not that; something much better, 
My name is Howard.” The stranger 
paused a moment. “Edward Howard. I 
am an artist, an actor.” The men 
gasped. “Yes, an actor. I have brought 
my theatrical troupe up here—Howard’s — 
San Francisco Opera Company—to. 
cheer you up and separate you from 
some of your hard dug gold ‘has: Ivea 
company that will make you forget — 
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- ora salted placer. Why, men, my leading 
woman is the most beautiful thing in the 
world.” 

Murphy solemnly removed his belt 
and held it to Howard. 

“Here’s all my wealth,” he said with 
mock seriousness. “‘I’ll just give it over 
to you now and save your beautiful doll 
the trouble of acting for it.”’ 

~ . “Who are you?” Howard asked, 
' pushing Murphy’s belt back. 

' “Name’s Red Murphy; occupation, 

tor; profession, optimist.” 
“Haven’t I seen you before?” The 
actor asked the question in a puzzled 


manner. 

* “Not that I know of,” replied Mur- 
phy. “Maybe you’ve seen my partner 
and mistook him for me—we’re so 
different.”” He caught Humble Hank’s 
arm and pulled him nearer the actor. 
“This is my partner—Humble Hank. 
He’s my safety valve and starts to work 
when I get too boisterously optimistic.” 

The others grinned, their amusement 
mingled with wonder at the sudden 
change that had come over Murphy. 
Howard smiled with an effort. 

“T believe you are guying me,” he 
said softly. ‘‘That’s what I expected, 
though, and so I am not hurt.” He 
turned to Scotty and asked, “Are you 
the proprietor?” 

“T am,” replied Scotty, “‘and I want 
to tell you that if you’ve got one good- 
looking woman you ought to make a 
Stake just letting the people see her. 
There have been two females in this 
camp for the last seven months, and 
everybody got tired looking at them at 
least three months ago.” 

“What sort of a play will you give?” 
asked Humble Hank. “If you’ve got 
music and dancing and pretty girls 
you'll get everybody in camp at least 
twice and some of them oftener.”’ 

Howard smiled. “‘Well, you can bank 
on getting your money’s worth, even at 
five dollars a seat. We’ll give a melo- 
drama with some comic opera in be- 
tween acts. I’m a poor judge of my 
business if all of you don’t go nutty 
over my leading woman.” 

“You're talking quite entertaining- 
dy,” Murphy answered. ‘“‘You’ll get us 

_all curious to know who she is.” 


“‘Why, she’s a member of a swell rich 
family down in Seattle,” the actor 
proudly answered. “She thought she 
wanted to be an actress—had some 
trouble with her husband—and so came 
to me to. beg me to teach her. She’s a. 
stunner, is Charlotte Arden.’ 

Humble Hank gasped in surprise, and 
Red Murphy started. Immediately, 
however, the giant began slapping his 
partner’s back to hide their surprise at 
the disclosure. Humble Hank recovered 
from his simulated coughing spell and 
spoke meekly to the actor: 

“T say, Mr. Howard, you'll need some 
help getting ready a place for your 
show, wont you? Where’ll the perform- 
ance be?” 

“Here, if-Mr. McDonald and I can 
agree upon terms,” Howard replied. 

“We'll agree quickly enough,”’ said 
Scotty with a canny laugh. “All we 
have to do is for you to accept what I © 
offer—that’s the use of the whole room 
during performances, except the bar 
space between acts, and a place for the 
stage at the end, and you'll pay me 
two-fifty a day.” 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars!” 
Howard was stunned. “Isn’t that too 
much?” 

““My price,” Scotty replied laconical- 


ly. 

The actor saw the hopelessness of 
arguing further and accepted. 

“You'll need a stage and curtain and 
some ‘seats and a box-office,’ Humble 
Hank ventured. 

“‘Want the job?” Howard asked sar- 
castically. 

“T guess I’m your man,” Hank re- 
plied gently. “I used to know some- 
thing of the show business back in the 
States.” 

“Manager, I. suppose?” 
smiled superiorly, 

“T can do the work though my looks 
are against me,’”’ the Seventh Man re- 
plied evasively. ‘‘I’ll get the place ready 
for a performance to-morrow night— 
you pay for the material and give me 
one hundred dollars.” 

“You're not as cheap as you look.” 

“T call that cheap,” Hank answered. 
“That’s what I am, a cheap man. If I 
don’t suit you don’t need to pay.” 


Howard 





The actor glanced questioningly at 
Scotty, who nodded his head vigorously 
and said, 

“Sure, Hank will do what he says. 
The trouble with him is he don’t usually 
say he’ll do enough.” 

Howard agreed to Hank’s terms and 
the two left the Red Dog. 

An hour later Hank reappeared, ap- 
parently laboring under suppressed ex- 
citement. He found Murphy and took 
him to a rear corner. 

“Dope Chester is a stage hand with 
Howard,” he whispered to Murphy. 

“T’ll get him before he leaves,” Mur- 
phy growled savagely. 

“But you'll get him the right way,” 
Hank cautioned. ‘‘There’s a reason why 
he should be coming up here and that 
reason is because Charlotte was coming. 
Why she’s here is for us to find out. 
That'll be my business. I'll have a 
chance to watch ’em both. Dope doesn’t 
know me, so the best thing for you to do 
is to hike to the shack and stay there 
till I give you the word to come out. 
Just go in hiding and wait for develop- 
ments.” 


“T want to get my hands on Dope,” 


Murphy repeated. 

“Of course,” Hank replied, ‘but 
we've got to know why he’s here. I’ve a 
sneaking notion that he’s working for 
Fredericks—Fredericks may be a mem- 
ber of Howard’s company for all we 
know. That’s the-reason you must keep 
under cover. Maybe Howard is just a 
tool of Fredericks. It’s up to me to find 
out some of these things. I’m beginning 
to get waked up.” 

“Seen Charlotte? How’s she look- 
ing?” Murphy spoke eagerly. 

“Not yet,” Hank answered. “‘Maybe 
T’ll see her to-night—when we have a 
rehearsal, Chase along now to the shack 
and stay there till I give you the word 
to come out.” 

Murphy obeyed grumblingly. The 
lumber arrived presently and Hank im- 
mediately began work on the stage. He 
already had secured a drop curtain and 
. afew flies that had been left in camp by 
the last theatrical company to strand 
there. A row of small oil lamps set on a 
shelf just below the edge of the plat- 
form served as footlights. He found two 


bracket lamps with large tin reflectors — 
which he hung upon the wall at each — 
side of the stage. Two large lamps, hung ~ 
from the ceiling, lighted the stage from 
above. For the seats in the auditorium 
he secured a medley of stools, folding © 
chairs, benches, with here and there an 

arm chair that some luxury-loving pros- — 
— prospector had brought from. 

e States in which to while away in 
comfort the long hours of the northern — 
winter. He built a screen across the — 
back end of the bar to make it less ap- 
parent and less annoying to the actors. — 

Before the work was completed, How- 
ard arrived, accompanied by a Koote- 
nai Indian whom he introduced to Hank 
as Charley Chester, the stage hand, — 
scene shifter, curtain man and general 
utility man. Hank acknowledged the 
-introduction with a friendly handshake. 
Presently he was chatting with Chester, 
trying to put the man at ease and gain 
his confidence. The Indian grinned 
when Hank remarked that so far as he 
knew no real theatrical company ever 
had employed a regular Indian‘ stage 
hand before. 

When the work was nearing comple- 
tion and it was growing late, Hank in- 
vited Chester to drink, but the Indian 
declined, saying that Howard had . 
ordered him not to drink on penalty of 
losing his place. 

“That’s too bad,” Hank answered 
sympathetically. ‘‘One little drink 
wouldn’t hurt anybody.” Chester was 
certain of that but equally certain 
that Howard would learn of his breach 
of discipline. ‘I know where you can 
get one so he’ll never know,” Hank re- 
plied softly. ‘About forty rods back of . 
here, around the second corner, to the ~ 
right, is a shack. Old Weasel Thomas — 
lives there and sells booze on the quiet— ~ 
without a government license. You go ~ 
and rap four times—two quick raps, 
wait a while and then two more. He'll 
let you in.” ae 

Chester thanked him, glanced furtive- - 
ly about, presently slipped out and 
started in the direction of Murphy’s 
hiding place. Humble Hank chuckled, — 
greatly pleased with his strategy, confi- — 
dent that Red would grab Chester the — 
moment the latter entered the door, and 









detain him. Hank wanted to be back of 
the curtain during the performance. He 
waited fifteen minutes and followed. 

_ Murphy opened the door cautiously 
_ imresponse to Hank’s signal. The Indian 
Sat in a chair, securely bound, a gag in 

his mouth. On the table in front of him 
was a sheet of paper and beside it a pen. 

“How are you, Mr. Murphy?” Hank 
greeted. “Isn’t Mr. Thomas in? Why, 
what’s wrong with my friend Chester?” 

His well-feigned surprise brought a 
grin to Murphy’s face and a look of hope 
to Chester’s. 

“Weasel is away for a few hours. I 
was keeping house for him when this 
man comes along and gives the rap.” 

“T sent him,’’ Hank explained. 

; “He was the very man I wanted to 
_ see,”? Murphy went on. “I want him to 
sign that little piece of paper. Glad you 
‘came along, Hank, because you can 
witness his act.’’ He loosened Chester’s 
right hand from the elbow down, 
handed him the pen and commanded, 
“Sign it!’’ Chester shook his head sullen- 
ly. “You'll stay tied up till you do if it 
takes a year to bring you round. It’s 
true, aint it?’’ Chester. nodded slightly. 
Then you’d better sign and save time.” 
Murphy poured out a large glass of 
' whisky and set in on the table just be- 
yond the Kootenai’s reach. ‘“‘That’s 
yours—after you sign.” 
_ Fifteen minutes the three sat in 
silence. The two white men could see 
- the struggle going on in the Indian’s 
thoughts; they could see his determina- 
tion gradually weaken under the pres- 
sure of long continued imprisonment and 
the temptation of the drink. Finally he 
slowly reached for the pen and signed 
his name. Murphy withdrew the paper, 
waited for Hank to sign as a witness, and 
then silently pushed the whisky within 
Chester’s reach. He put on his coat and 
hat. In response to Chester’s silent 
inquiry he explained: 

“I’m going down to the boat to see 
about a passage for you back to-morrow 
morning. I’ll leave the bottle in reach. 
Old Weasel wont be back to-night. If 
_ anybody else knocks, you keep mum; if 

' you don’t, you'll be sorry.” 

‘The two partners hurried to the Red 

Dog, Murphy hiding in the shadows 










































outside. Some members of the company 
had arrived, including the leading wom- 
an, who was in the makeshift: dressing 
room that Hank had prepared. Howard 
was worried by the absence of Chester, 
and Hank offered to take the Indian’s 
place. He promised to find a reliable 
man to take charge of the door when 
the actor should be compelled to leave 
it for his work on the stage. Howard did 
not intend to let a stranger preside at 
the ticket office while most of the money 
was coming in. 

The two other woman members of the 
company, having completed their prep- 
arations, emerged from the dressing 
room, leaving Miss Arden alone. Hank 
watched his chance, and when no one 
was looking rapped on the door. He 
opened it slowly and with his finger to 
his lips pushed his head through, hissing 
a friendly caution. The actress stifled 
a little scream of surprise. Hank entered 
and shut the door behind him. 

“Now, Charlotte,”—he spoke com- 
mandingly—‘“‘what’s the meaning of 
this trip? Talk fast.” 

With a great effort she regained com- 
mand of herself, and when she spoke was 
quite calm. 

‘“‘Fredericks found Chester,’ she said 
in a half whisper. ‘“‘They’ve been trail- 
ing me, Henry, for three months, hoping 
to find out where Tom is.” 

“‘He’s here,’? Hank replied. ‘‘He’s 
just outside the building. He’s got Dope 
tied up in a shack.” 

“‘T knew he was here,” she answered 
quickly. “At least I was sure of it. I 
wanted to let him know about Fred- 
ericks but didn’t dare write. I persuaded 
Howard to change his plans suddenly 
and come up here after he had given it 
out that we were going to San Francis- 
co. It threw Fredericks off the trail, but 
Dope got a job from Howard before I 
knew of it. I couldn’t have Ned dis- 
charge him without explaining why, and 
I couldn’t do that.” 

“You want to see Tom?” 

“No, no!” She raised her voice and 


shrank back.. “I don’t want to see 


him.” 

“Still stubborn!” Hank seemed dis- 
gusted. ‘“‘Well, you’ve done one good 
thing by coming. Tom got something 



























































is i ae 


from the Indian that he’s been wanting 
for two years, Now he’ll go back to the 
States and prove you were unjust. I'll 
go ahead to fix up things. You and your 
theatrical company are going to start 
back on the boat in the morning and 
I’m going with you as—oh,-as business 
manager.” 

Charlotte gasped. ““But what about 
Howard? He’ll object.” 

“There'll be a way to overcome that.” 
Hank put his hand on the door. “‘Now 
get ready and go through your part as 
bum as you can—and I guess that’ll 
be pretty bad.” He laughed. “Who'd 
ever have thought of you as an actress— 
and a leading woman at that.” 

“It was the only way I could think 
of to get up here without having my 
real motive known,” shesaid defensively. 

“And you’re sure you don’t want to 
see Tom?” 

Again she answered with a shrinking 
— in the negative, and Hank left 

er. 

The room began to fill as miners, 
gamblers, merchants, hangers-on, hope- 
ful newcomers and hopeless old-timers 
paid the big prices Howard charged, and 
filed in. Howard was so loath to leave 
the entrance while money was still to be 
taken in that the rest of the company 
were ready to start the performance 
before he relinquished his post to 
Scotty. 

While he was dressing, the audience 
began to grow restless, and their dis- 
content had almost grown into disorder 
before Howard was ready to give Hank 
the signal to raise the curtain. When, 
however, the stage was disclosed, they 
immediately grew quiet and as atten- 
tive and pleasantly surprised as chil- 
dren. It had been long since they had 
had an opportunity to forget their 
grim, real world in the contemplation 
of a bright illusory one. They clapped 
and applauded with hoarse shouts and 
stamped their feet; they whooped for 
the hero and cried out derisively at the 
villain; they shut their eyes and turned 
away their heads to keep others from 
seeing their eyes wet at the misfortunes 
of the heroine. 

The first act was a big success, despite 
the fact that Charlotte’s work was un- 










































usually poor, and when the curtain 
went down the men thronged about 
Scotty at the bar. They were dry be- 
cause it was such hard work trying to 
suppress their emotions, or at least to 

keep them toned down to fit the pres- 

ence of “‘real ladies.” 5 

During the intermission Red Mur- — 
phy, followed by three men, entered. 
They gathered’ a dozen others about 
them, and the sixteen men seated them- 
selves in a body in the center of the 
room, They were a disturbing element 
throughout the rest of the performance. 
Howard had purposely lengthened it in 
order to keep the men so late that they 
would go to bed immediately after- 
wards, not spend their money for drinks 
or at gambling, and so have some to 
attend the following evening’s play. 

Red Murphy and his gang grew more 
and more noisy as the end approached. 
They began to shout derisively at all 
of the players; others in the audience 
joined them. The actors grew dis- 
couraged, frightened. Howard, wearing 
his mask of composure over a quite well 
developed feeling of apprehension, tried 
to keep the others to their work, but 
with poor success. The fear of failure 
was not so great as was the fear of the 
result of a failure. Hank, watching him 
closely, saw that he was becoming more 
and more nervous. ee 

Finally, in some fashion, they did — 
bring the performance to the closing 
scene. All of the members were grouped 
on the stage. Hank received the signal 
to lower the curtain but waited a mo- 
ment. He unwound the ropes, but 
paused when Murphy’s voice roared: 


“Hold up that curtain! We’ve got — 


something to say.” 

Murphy rose, and his fifteen sup- ~ 
porters. All looked determined, with ~ 
their six-shooters in conspicuously easy 


“This is a bum show,” Murphy 
shouted. His supporters applauded. 
“Tt’s a regular skin game. You, Mr, 
Edward Howard, have got to git out of 
Camp Glacier and git while the gitting’s 


Howard and Miss Arden, embracing 
each other in the center of the stage, 
were so surprised they could not move 































for several seconds. The smile remained 
_ on the actor’s face, but it was so ap- 
_ parently an assumed smile that no one 
was deceived by it. Miss Arden, pale, 
waited with wide-opened eyes for the 
next move. The two other feminine 
members of the company were unable 
to suppress a scream. 

Scotty roared from the rear. Mur- 
‘phy turned to answer him and Hank 
took advantage of the turn to drop the 
curtain and rush to the side of the two 
actors. 

“Hurry!” hecried, clutching Howard’s 
arm. ‘‘We’d better get back to the 
_ boat.” 

Howard started to demur, but Hum- 
ble Hank, showing a suddenly developed 
energy, pushed him off the stage and 


followed with Miss Arden. The other 


members were clustered about the rear 
“But our baggage!” Howard pro- 


“We'll get away with our lives and 
trust to luck to get the baggage,” Hank 
replied savagely. ‘‘Come now, don’t be 
an idiot. You needn’t think you can pull 
the wool over their eyes. We'll hope 
Scotty will send the baggage after us to 
the boat.” 

It was a frightened party that scram- 
bled aboard the steamer half an hour 
later and sought the staterooms they 
had occupied on the trip up the river. 
_ Each was so flustered that no one won- 
dered why the captain made no objec- 
tion to their action. 

In another half hour, after they had 
recovered somewhat from their panic, 
- a dray arrived with their baggage, sent 
with the compliments of Alan McDon- 
ald and a message from the Scot and 
Red Murphy warninS Howard never 
to set foot.in Camp Glacier again until 
he could come with a good company and 
a good play. 

The actor gritted his teeth in rage. 
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Charlotte quieted him when she dropped 
her hand upon his arm and said softly: 

“Ned, you’d better thank Mr. Arnold 
for being on hand to get us away from 
those desperadoes, and stop fussing over 
the money you think.you’ve lost.” 

Humble Hank smiled gratefully at 
the compliment. Howard grudgingly 
thanked him in accord with her sug- 
gestion. Preparations for the departure 
of the boat had been going on apace and 
all but the stern line had been thrown 
off. Suddenly, in the gray light of the 
early dawn, the people aboard saw two 
men running toward the boat, waving 
their hands and shouting. The propeller 
had already started and the vessel was 
shivering as it tugged at the rope. The 
captain let the gang-plank stay down 
till the last possible moment. 

Howard recognized the man in front 
as Dope Chester. The man behind was 
Red Murphy. Red was yelling at Ches- 
ter to stop and “take your medicine.” 
He was almost upon him as the Indian’s 
feet touched the gang-plank. With a cry 
or rage Murphy leaped after him as the 
plank began to move upward. He threw 
his long, big arms about the Kootenai, 
and with a mighty heave lifted the 
Indian clear of the board and hurled 
him into the cold water. 

Red Murphy slid and walked down 
the plank to the deck. The people on 
board watched Chester struggle and 
sputter in the river, saw him finally 
reach the bank, climb out and shake his 
fist menacingly at the boat. 

Red Murphy laughed derisively, 
slipped around to the other side, whis- 
pered a word of caution in Humble 
Hank’s ear, quietly dropped overboard 
and swam silently for the shore. 

“No more theatrical touring in 
Alaska for me,” said Howard with a 
fervent sigh of relief when Hank re- 
ported the exit of Murphy. “Once is 
enough.” 











| Te next installment of this story will appear in the September issue 















































Casual Chronicles 


of a Captious Critic 


By 


GEORGE 
JEAN 





[—» |\N the next month or two, the 

| | usual number of usual Sunday 
newspaper supplements will 
come to the front as usual with the usual 
article, bearing a Paris date line (but 
written in Manhattan), relating in the 
usual detail the difference between going 
to the theatre in Paris and going to the 
theatre in New York. 

Three or four of the more progressive 
journals will probably follow up this 
usual article or, mayhap, precede it, 
with the usual article, bearing a London 
date line (but also written in Man- 
hattan), relating in the usual detail the 
difference between going to the theatre 
in the British capital and going to the 
theatre in Longacre Square. 

The annual practice of printing these 
two articles has become as firmly rooted 
in the native journalistic soil as the 
invariable practice of describing the 
French nature as “‘volatile,”’ the Ger- 
man nature as “stodgy” and the 
British nature as “complacently super- 
cilious.” 

To be sure, going to the play in Paris 
or in London is not precisely like going 
to the play in New York. For that 
matter, neither is going to bed. But it 
has never struck me that the details of 
the operation were so acutely di 
that they merited extended comment. 

Of course, the box-office attendants 
in London are an infinitely politer sect 
than the box-office attendants in New 
York. Of course, it is not considered bad 
form for men to stick their hats back 
atop their heads during the intermis- 
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sions in Paris, even when. they retain 
their seats in the auditoriums. And, of 
course, there are numerous differences 
of a like astounding caliber there and 
here. But I can observe neither any 
tonic effect to be accomplished by their 
recital nor any superb interest to be 
provoked in the reader’s breast. Much 
more wholesome and much more in- 
formative to fill the space with a good 
picture of the eye-massaging loveliness 
of an Olive May of the Gaiety or a 
Marie Lohr of the thitherward stage; 
of a dirk-eyed, dark-eyed Mile. Cézanne 
of the Gymnase or a Mile. Huguette of 
the Ambassadeurs. 

In my excursions abroad, the whole 
difference between foreign and domestic 
theatre-going has seemed to me to be | 
summed up something like this: 

I. In London, they do not find it 
necessary to chain the opera glasses to 
the backs of the seats as they do in 
New York; and— 

II. In Paris, an elaborate and visible 
system of bookkeeping is engaged in by 
the box-office person before you are able 
to get your seat at the box-office, where 
in New York an elaborate and invisible 
system of bookkeeping is engaged in by 
the box-office person and the manager - ~ 
before you are able to get your seat at. 

n’s, 

I have often thought that, some late 
spring while in Paris, I would take it 
upon myself to suggest in an article 
the essential difference, not between 
Gallic and American theatre-going, but 
between Gallic and American play- 
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seeing—that is, the difference between 
_the same basic dramatic theme~as han- 
died abroad and at home. 

In such an article, I believe, the real 
intrinsic difference between the play- 
house public of France and of America 
might be inferred, if not definitely writ 
in black and white. And such an article 
would, I believe, be of thrice the worth 
of lengthy articles anent the price of 
programs and feeing the ushers. 

I say I have often thought of writing 
such an article, but the trouble with me 
lies in the circumstance that after I 
have arrived in Paris and duly secured 
my seats for all the dramas current at 

, the time, my errant footsteps land me 

at the Marigny, the Olympia, ~ the 
_ Cigale and the other music halls—and 
I forget all about the article. 

Probably, it is the same in the case 
of my learned colleagues who journey 
overseas in quest of drama. Who shall 
say? Certainly not they! They are, in 
the main, married men. 

Here, however, would be the idea of 
the article. You recall a play, for ex- 
ample, called “‘The Havoc,” by H. S. 
Sheldon and done by Henry Miller 
several years ago down at the Bijou 
Theatre. You recall that the play had 
to do, roughly speaking, with the 
triangle of husband, wife and male 
friend, with the departure of the hus- 
band ostensibly for a trip out of town, 
with his sudden and unexpected return, 
with his discovery of his wife in his 
friend’s arms—and with his dramatic 
attitude toward the offenders. Satire 
it was, truly, but none the less serious 
dramatic satire. 

+ In Paris, this same theme had been 
approached some time before by M. 
Tristan Bernard in a play called 
“L’Accord Parfait.” The situation in 
the latter exhibit was, at the bottom, 
precisely like the situation in ‘The 
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Havoc,” which I have crudely outlined 
above. But how did the French author 
handle the situation for French audi- 
ences. Give ear. 

The moment the husband leaves the 
house, the wife falls into the friend’s 
waiting embrace. While thus enveloped 
in each other’s arms, they are frightened 
by the casual entrance of the husband’s 
secretary, who, observing them, im- 
mediately withdraws. A moment later, 
while they are still wrapped up in each 
other, so to speak, in comes husband. 

Serious drama? Non, Monsieur! Hus- 
band looks at them as they stand there 
enveloped in their amorous clasp. They 
quake in fear as to what husband will 
do. And what does he do? He says— 
very simply: ‘My God, why don’t you 
take a little care? You let my secretary 
see you. Hereafter, please be a bit more 
careful.”” —As you observe, farce. 

Although I grant you that there is by 
no means any positive indication of the 
difference twixt Anglo-Saxon and Gallic 
viewpoint in this lone example, yet at 
least it reflects in a vague way a sm: 
point of that difference. The French like 
to take sex as farce. In the American 
theatre, we too are gradually taking 
sex less seriously as the years move on. 
But I doubt if, at the time ‘‘The Havoc” 
was produced, an American audience 
would have accepted the Bernard inter- 
pretation. 

Arguing from the back to the front, 
this is probably why Mr. Sheldon looked 
on the theme from the more serious 
point of view. There is a straight line 
between the attitude of the playwright 
and the attitude of the public. Of course, 
had ‘“‘L’Accord Parfait” been done in 
America at the time with the name of 
George Bernard Shaw attached to it, it 
might have found favor. Because Ameri- 
ca, in its infinite wisdom, likes to think 
that Shaw i: never sincere anyway. 








pe WAY PLAYS 





ARE.REWRITTEN 





WE HEAR much of the manner in which 


plays are altered in rehearsal. 
, We hear, for instance, how the “Ro- 
mance” of "Edward Sheldon in its origi- 


nal version saw Rita Cavallini, the opera 





singer, melodramatically pull a revolver 
on the hyper-amorous young clergyman 
in the last act, ahd how this gentle little 
coup was painlessly removed by Messrs. 
Winthrop Ames and George Foster 















Platt during the preliminary testing of 
the manuscript. 

- We hear, for example, how George 
Broadhurst was called in to make 
changes in Bayard Veiller’s “‘ Within 
the Law,” how he made the changes, 
and how Veiller took the changes out 
again, restored the piece to its original 
shape and turned it from.a Chicago 
failure into the biggest financial success 
of a New York season. 

But it seems to me that one of the 
most interesting and significant of these 
stories of manuscript changes is one we 
have never heard. I refer to William 
Vaughn Moody’s famous but over-rated 
drama, “‘The Great Divide.” 

As originally written by the late Mr. 
Moody, what the public finally saw as 
the last act of the play was the first. 
At the end of this act, as first planned, 
(laid, you will recall, in the New Eng- 
land home of the heroine) the heroine, 
Ruth, was persuaded by her mother to 
begin the narrative of her first meeting 
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fap 


and subsequent relations with Stephen 
Ghent, much after the mechanical man- 
ner of the induction to “Romance,” 
wherein the aged bishop begins to relate 
to his grandson the story of his bygone 
love affair. = 

Then, as the second act, there fol- 
lowed what the audience eventually saw 
as. the first act of the play. In the 
original manuscript, that is, what 
audiences finally saw as the play proper 
was the story related by Ruth. 

When it came to producing the play, 
it was found that everything was at 
hand but a suitable last act. As the 
manuscript stood, Ruth’s story left the 
play up in the air, so to speak. What to 
do? A bit of experimenting and it was 
decided to turn the play end foremost, to 
cut out the “This is what happened” 
form of construction, to use the ‘‘story”” 
portion of the play as part and parcel 
of the direct dramatic happenings, and, 
with the final line changed, to utilize 
the first act as the last. 





AN ANIMAL 


STORY. BASED ON 


FACT 





Tue day after I have finished the 
article suggested at the beginning of 
this chronicle (probably in 1940, when I 
shall be too antique to do anything in 
Paris but work) I am going to write acer- 
tain animal fiction story based on fact. I 
shall entitle it “Booth and Barrett.” 
If you will promise not to tell, I will 
Matrate the incident upon which my 
story is going to be founded. 

About six years ago, Booth Tarking- 
ton, playwright, was living in Paris, 
finishing a lengthy piece of writing upon 
which he had been engaged for some 
considerable time. He had a comfortable 
apartment near that of a married couple 
who were his dear friends. The married 
couple had a dog. The dog’s name was 
Barrett, it having been named after an 
equally dear friend of the family. 

Barrett had been the property of the 
married couple since his early doghood 
and, as the married couple was given 
to a distinctly “home” life—early to 
bed and early to rise and regularly to 
eat and all that sort o’ thing—Barrett’s 
daily routine became as respectable and 


carefully regulated as a railroad time 
table. (This simile does not extend to 
the Southern Railroad.) 

Barrett, during his association with 
the married couple, awoke at seven 
o’clock every morning, had his break- 
fast and went through the day as per 
settled-life-schedule until his bedtime 
at nine in the evening. 

One day, the male side of the married 
couple learned from his employers that 
he would have to start in the very near 
future on a business trip that would keep 
him away from Paris for six months, As 
the trip was not to be an unpleasant or 
an unduly uncomfortable one, the man 
decided to take his wife along with him. 
But what to do with Barrett? That was 
the question. After some debate, it was 
agreed that the married couple’s dear © 
friend and neighbor, Monsieur Tarking- ~ 
ton, should be asked to take care of 
Barrett during the period of the couple’s 
absence. Monsieur Tarkington, ap- 
proached on the subject, readily con- 
sented. 

Now, dear reader, without wishing to 
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- inflict upon Monsieur Tarkington the 
slightest injustice, it is only fair to 
whisper that he was, at the time of Gur 
story, at least, not in the custom of 
keeping particularly regular hours. Nor 
_ was he, at the time of our story, a radi- 
- al opponent of the use, in moderate 
~ quantities, of what Mr. Al Jolson calls 
_ “lickyore.” Not that M. Tarkington 
“was an Indian, not that he was given 
to upsetting trolley cars or anything 
like that—but that, simply, he was of 
- quite other habits of life than his ovezly 
staid neighbors, the married couple. 
____M. Tarkington is the species of human 
- being whom everybody respects and 
likes. Indeed, it is even recorded that 
_ On One occasion an actor who was re- 
_hearsing in one of M. Tarkington’s 
' plays under the latter’s direction was 
ade to remark to one of the other 
actors in the company that he believed 
Tarkington was actually sane. And as 
this is probably the first and only time 
- in history that such an imposing tribute 
has been paid a playwright by an actor 
playing in one of his plays, it may be 
accepted for what it is worth. 

Barrett, however, used as he was toa 
totally different kind of master and toa 
totally different schedule of life, was 
some time in getting on friendly terms 
with the happy-go-lucky gentleman to 
whose care he had been entrusted. But, 
as the days wore on, the dog and the 
amiable Tarkington became closer and 
- Closer comrades and wherever Booth, 
the playwright, went, Barrett also. 
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A genuine affection sprang up between 
the two and it was as if the dog had 
belonged to Tarkington all his days on 
earth. As the weeks , therefore, it 
was natural that Barrett should begin 
to acquire the habits of his new master, 
should begin to live as his new master 
lived, and should forget his old scheme 
of life under the staid roof of the married 
couple. 

And so it came to pass that very soon 
Barrett became a regular devil. If any- 
one would have suggested to him at nine 
o’clock in the evening that it was time 
to go to bed, he would have barked a 
protest that might have been heard on 
the other side of the Seine. And if any- 
one would have suggested that seven- 
thirty was breakfast time, Barrett, in 
dog language, would have said some- 
thing analogous to “‘Quit kidding.” 

In short, Barrett became a complete- 
ly changed dog. He became a gay bache- 
lor and led a gay bachelor’s life. And, 
when the married couple returned and 
took Barrett back home, they found that 
they not only could not keep him home 
at night, but that they could not get 
him out of bed the next morning until 
the sun was midway in the heavens. 

Of course, when I write my fiction 
story, I shall not be able to stick to the 
above facts. No well-trained fiction 
reader would believe they were possible 
of occurrence. And yet, if the good 
Monsieur Tarkington may hesitate to 
verify them, the married couple will 
not. 





matt. PRINCE OF 


W.AL‘ES -IN~ PACES 





_‘Trprncs came to our ears during the 
last theatrical season that the proprie- 
_ tors of the Hotels Brevoort and Man- 
_ hattan had raised violent objection to 
the respective use of the names of those 
institutions in the plays, “The Con- 
spiracy” and “The Ghost Breaker.” 
_ The news went that the occurrences in 

_ the plays in point were of such a bold 
- mature that to insinuate they might 
happen in the hotels named was to infer 
that the said hotels were not all they 
should be. And the news subsequently 
went that, owing to the protests, the 








names of the hotels used in the respect- 
ive exhibits were replaced with fictitious 
ones. 

Whether or not the frenzy was in- 
spired by press-agents, I cannot say; 
but the fact remains that the stories of 
the protests were given considerable 
publicity and were taken without salt 
by a goodly quota of the public. 

Granting that the complaints of the 
hotel managers were authentic, for 
purposes of the present paragraph, what 
a difference in attitude we inspect here 
and in the case of the late King of Eng- 
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land and the farce-comedy “Le Roi,” 
by Caillavet and De Flers. 

While he was still Prince of Wales, 
Edward was on one of his numerous 
visits to Paris, his object being to view 
the new plays disclosed during the 
month in the capital of Gaul. “Le Roi” 
was scheduled to open during the 
Prince’s stay in Paris and he requested 
that a box be set aside for him for the 
premiere. 

The information that the Prince was 
to be present on the opening night did 
not come to the authors’ ears until the 
afternoon of the same day, when both 
Caillavet and De Flers remembered 
simultaneously that a photograph of the 
Prince, according to stage directions, 
was necessary to one of the scenes of 
their play. As the latter was extremely 
risqué, the playwrights appreciated that 
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it would be expedient for them to change 
the photograph and the incident in the 
scene without a moment’s delay. Other- 
wise, they realized, their distinguished 
spectator might be offended—and legiti- 
mately. 

Although the exact explanatory de-- 
tails are not forthcoming, it so trans- 
pired that the authors decided very 
late in the afternoon that to take the 
Prince’s photograph out of the scene 
would go a long way toward weakening 
one of the biggest “laughs” in the 
scene and they determined to lay the 
case before the Prince. When the Prince 
heard, he laughed long and loud. ‘‘Take 
my photograph out of the scene and 
rob the audience of a round of fun?” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Nothing of the kind! Leave 
it in!” 

And it was left in. 





AND 


COHAN THANKED 


HIM FOR. 4 





SEVERAL months ago I had occasion 
to ask George M. Cohan what, to his 
mind, had been the most effective bit 
of ‘‘sentimental business” he had ever 
used in one of his plays. He thought a 
while and then said, ‘‘ Well, it’s pretty 
hard to tell. You see I’ve never thought 
of it before. But I suppose the most 
effective sentimental bit, so far as audi- 
ences were concerned, was that in ‘For- 
ty-five Minutes From Broadway,’ 
where, after Mary leaves the scene, 
Kid Burns picks up a rose she has 
dropped and presses it to his lips. 
The audience always loved that little 
touch.” 

“But,” I recalled to Mr. Cohan, 


“that same bit of business was used 
some time before by Augustus Thomas 
in ‘Arizona.’”  . 

The Cohan sense of humor assumed a 
broad smile. “The son-of-a-gun!” ex- 
claimed Cohan, “now I know why 
Thomas, who was present at the dress 
rehearsal of ‘Forty-five Minutes,’ con- 
gratulated me for that piece of business! 
He came over to where I was sitting, I 
remember now, and said: ‘That’s an 
awfully good idea, George. I wish I had 
thought of it myself for one of my own 
plays.’ ” 

“And the worst of it,” continued 
Cohan, “‘is that I thanked him for the 
gracious compliment.” 





<0 Rey es Wi eR E 


A LL 


MANAGERS 





A FRIEND of mine was engaged recent- 
ly in conversation with a theatrical man- 
ager. 

“T was talking to three men last 
night,” said the manager apropos of the 
eventual effect of the over-supply of 
moving picture theatres, “and I told 


’em those people were killing the cow 
that laid the golden fleece!”’ 

My friend fought back a grin. “The 
cow that laid the golden fleece!” he 
cried. ‘‘ Didn’t the men laugh at you?” 

“Naw,” replied the first party, ‘they 
were theatrical managers too.” 





The Woman Who 
Was Unsophisticated 


By 


ELLIOTT 
FLOWER 


ATROLMAN CASEY, kei- 
P| surely covering his beat, saw 
a man run lightly up the steps 


of a house a little distance ahead. 
Whether the door was opened for him 
or he opened it himself was not ap- 
parent, for he almost immediately dis- 
appeared within. 

Casey noted this in a merely casual 
way, for there was nothing in the least 
suspicious about it. The hour was 
early evening, and the man might be 
either a caller or a resident a little late 
‘for dinner. But just as Casey was 
passing the house a pistol shot rang out 
from within, followed almost immedi- 
ately by a second. The policeman 
stopped and looked up, as if expecting 
the exterior of the house to give some 
clew to what was happening within; 
_ then he started up the steps. At the 
Same moment the door opened and a 
man staggered out, clutched at the rail- 
ing, missed it, collapsed and came roll- 
ing and sliding down. 

Casey intercepted his descent and 
found that blood was flowing from a 
wound a little below the left shoulder. 
_ “He shot me,” moaned the man. 

“Who?” asked Casey, pillowing the 
sufferer’s head on his arm. 

The man motioned toward the house, 
gurgled unintelligibly, and lost con- 
sciousness. 

Casey blew his whistle for help, and 
‘then glanced up, uncertain for a mo- 
ment whether to go after the assailant 


or look after the victim. ‘As he hesi- 
tated, however, a man, revolver in hand, 
appeared in the doorway. 

“Drop the gun!” ordered Casey, un- 
obtrusively reaching for his own 
weapon with his free hand. 

The man did so. “Shall I call an 
ambulance?” he asked quietly. 

His coolness and assurance were sur- 
prising in the circumstances, but Casey 
had no mind to let him out of his sight. 
Fortunately, the opportune arrival of 
several people, attracted by the shots 
and the whistle, relieved the awkward- 
ness of the situation. Casey left the 
wounded man to them and took charge 
of the other himself, 

The prisoner admitted that he had 
shot the man, mistaking him for a bur- 
glar, but he would make no. statement 
beyond that until they reached the po- 
lice station. Then, to the captain, after 
giving his name as Ralph Parker and 
his residence as the house where the 
shooting took place, he talked a little 
more freely. 

“I mistook him for a burglar,” he 
explained. “The first I saw of him 
was in the gloom of the unlighted par- 
lor. I was in the library back of it.” 

“Didn’t he ring?” asked the captain. 

“Oh, no,” replied Parker. “He never 


S. 
“Then you know him?” suggested the 
captain. 
“Certainly,” admitted Parker. “We’ve 
been in a number of deals together— 
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speculative deals, you know. He’s 
Howard Coleman. Very likely you've 
heard of him.” 

The captain had heard of both of 
them, but only as young business men 
and never in any prejudicial way. Still, 
this was a matter to be probed, espe- 
cially as the burglar story was some- 
what unconvincing. 

“There were two shots,” pursued the 
captain. “Did he also shoot at you?” 

“He must have,” answered Parker, 
“for I fired only once.” 

“Why should he do that?” demanded 
the captain. 

“How should I know?” retorted Par- 
ker. “Perhaps he saw me reaching for 
my revolver and thought it the only 
way to save his life.” 

The captain did not seem to be satis- 
fied. “Ever have any trouble with 
him?” he persisted. 

“We've had some business differ- 
ences,” admitted Parker reluctantly, 
“but they were of no consequence.” 

- The captain frowned, and with no 
definite purpose in view but in the hope 
of unearthing something of value, took 
up another line of inquiry. “Was your 
wife at home when this happened?” 
he asked. 

“My wife is not living with me,” re- 
plied Parker, after a moment of hesi- 
tation. 

“Why not?” questioned the captain 
quickly. 

Parker, who so far had been sur- 
prisingly cool, blazed up suddenly. 
“None of your damn business!” he ex- 
claimed. 

The captain did not pursue the sub- 
ject further, but he decided that Mrs, 
Parker was a woman who should be 
questioned. 

Parker, being released on bonds when 
it was learned that Coleman was in no 
danger of dying, took his case to Ben- 
jamin* Drew, a young lawyer whose 
original methods in difficult cases had 
given him an enviable reputation, and 
to Drew he told the same story that 
he had to the captain. Drew smiled 
and asked him to try again. “You 
can do better than that,” he said. Par- 
ker insisted that it was the truth. 
“Then,” returned Drew, “you’d better 
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dig up a few plausible lies, for that 
burglar tale doesn’t sound very good to 
me, and I don’t think it will to a jury. 
‘Anyhow, if I’m your lawyer, Mr. Par- 
ker, I want the facts—all of them!” 

Parker hesitated, sighed, and sur- 
rendered. 

At the conclusion of the tale that 
followed Drew’s brow was clouded. 
“That doesn’t help matters very much,” 
he commented. “You'll have to stick 
to your original story, I guess. Mean- 
_— perhaps I’d better see Mrs. Par- 

c. 

“I don’t see what good that’s going 
to do!” objected Parker, 

“No?” returned the lawyer with a 
smile. “Well, neither do I, which is 
one reason why I want to see her.” 


IL 


When Richard Todd, assistant pros- 
ecuting attorney, called at the hos- 
pital to see Howard Coleman he was 
surprised to discover that the victim 
of Parker’s bullet was not inclined to 
prosecute, and the situation was made 
the more difficult because Coleman, 
while not fatally hurt, was weak and 
feverish and the physician in charge in- 
sisted that the interview must be brief 
and that nothing must be said or done 
that would excite the patient. 

“He shot me,” declared Coleman ir- 
ritably ; “that’s all there is to it.” 

“But why?” queried Todd. 

“T don’t know,” answered Coleman. 
“What does he say?” . 

Pha says he mistook you for a bur- 
ar.” 

“And shot without investigation ?” 

“Ves,” 

Coleman considered this a moment 
before replying. ‘Well, very likely he 
did,” he said at last. “Let it go at that! 
What do you want to bother me for?” 

An exclamation of impatience almost 
escaped Todd, but a glance from the 
doctor checked it. 

“There were two shots,” he went on. 
“Did you also fire at him?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Coleman, 
wearily knitting his brow in an appar- 
ent.effort to recall just what happened ; 
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oa all rather hazy, but I —— I 

“Yours must have been.the second 
shot then?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Tt’s rather important to know who 
fired first,” suggested Todd. 

“Oh, mine was the second shot, of 
course,” asserted Coleman quickly. 

“What was the trouble between 
you?” asked Todd, shifting to another 
point. 

“Was there any?” returned Coleman. 

“He says you have had business dif- 
ferences.” 

“Well, what if we have?” retorted 
Coleman irritably. “What’s the use of 
making all this fuss over a mistake— 
an accident?” 

“We want to be sure that it was an 
accident,” explained Todd. “The state 
can’t afford to let crime go unpunished, 
and the burglar story isn’t exactly con- 
vincing.” 

“What does she say?” asked Cole- 
man, his eyes eager although his tone 
was indifferent. 


“She!” repeated Todd in surprise, 
“Mrs. Parker,” explained Coleman. 


“Nothing,” replied Todd. “What 
could she say? She wasn’t there, and 
it wouldn’t do us much good if she had 
been. This state sticks pretty close to 
the common law in some things, and a 
wife can’t testify for or against her 
husband.” 

“She can’t!” exclaimed Coleman. 

“No. Besides, Parker and his wife 
have separated—” 

“What!” cried Coleman, so startled 
that, in spite of his wound, he tried to 
sit up in bed. 

“T told you,” put in the doctor, as 
he inspected the bandages to see if any 
harm had been done, “that you were 
to say nothing to startle or excite the 
patient.” 

“T didn’t know I was startling him,” 
explained Todd. 

“Well, you’d better go now,” advised 
the doctor. 

Todd reluctantly rose to leave, but 
- Coleman called him back before he had 
reached the door. 

“I believe you’re right, after all,” 
said Coleman. “A case of this sort 
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should be prosecuted for the public 
good. The burglar story is quite ab- 
surd, as you say. I think,” he added, 
“that I shall begin a civil action for 
damages also.” 

Todd naturally approved of this de- 
cision, so far as it affected the criminal 
case, but he was not altogether satis- 
fied with the interview. Coleman had 
been too reluctant at the beginning and 
too eager.at the conclusion of it. Then 
there was the burglar story. That was so 
improbable as to be almost a joke, but 
Parker, even after his interview with 
Drew, still stuck to it,.and Coleman 
at first had practically corroborated it. 
Drew usually knew what he was doing, 
so it was a reasonable presumption that 
he had something to back it up. 

Todd and his chief, Lewis Crudén, 
decided that it was necessary to have 
facts Mrs. Parker could supply, before 
interviewing Coleman again. The doc- 
tor’s arbitrary termination of the inter- 
view left much unexplained, and what 
Mrs. Parker could tell might be most 
helpful even if she could not testify 
to it herself, 

Mrs. Parker, they learned, was at 
the home of her parents, agd there 
as sought her. He returned jubi- 

nt. 

“T had some difficulty in getting her 
to talk,” he reported. “She said her 
husband was in trouble enough now, 
but when I told her he was likely to 
get out of this trouble if we couldn’t 
show a motive for the shooting she 
loosened up and gave me the whole 
story. There was a business row. 
Parker, according to his own story, was 
double-crossed by Coleman in a deal 
in which they were jointly interested. 
He was very bitter, and the things he 
said about Coleman show a state of 
mind that was little short of murder- 
ous. Mrs, Parker gave me some tips 
that enabled me to get other evidence 
of this. A maid, a neighbor and a busi- 
ness associate can tell a good deal, but 
it’s Mrs. Parker herself who heard and 
knows the most. Too bad we can’t 
use her! I’ve seen the others, and what 
they say makes the motive for the 
shooting pretty clear, but it’s not as 
strong as Mrs. Parker’s evidence.” 
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“Yes,” agreed Cruden, “it’s too bad 
we can’t use her. Did you learn the 
cause of her estrangement from her 
husband ?” 

“No—o,” answered Todd. “Beyond 
saying he was a brute she wouldn’t talk 
of that.” 

“Did you find out how Coleman hap- 
pened to be in the house?” pursued 
Cruden. : 

“Oh, yes,” replied Todd, “I learned 
that. Mrs. Parker was of the opinion 
that he called to see about closing a 
deal that, to avoid sacrifice, had to be 
left open when the split came. ‘At least, 
she suggested that as a possibility, and 
Coleman himself verified it when I went 
to see him about it. He also explained 
that entering without ringing was due 
to habit and preoccupation; it always 
had been his custom previous to the 
misunderstanding, and he thoughtless- 
ly did as he always had done. He is 
eager to prosecute now.” 

“Damn Coleman!’ exclaimed Cruden 
irritably. “He’s too uncertain a propo- 
sition to suit me; he blows hot and cold 
in a way that doesn’t inspire confidence. 
But,” he added, “Mrs. Parker’s sto 
makes a fairly clear case. I wonder,” 
he reflected, “I wonder if she could be 
induced to get a divorce.” 


III 


Todd realized that his mission was a 
delicate one and would call for all the 
diplomacy of which he was possessed. 
He talked with Mrs. Parker about the 
case against her husband, but she was 
reticent and seemed to regret her pre- 
vious course in that matter. He led 
gently up to the subject of her do- 
mestic troubles, and she was even more 
reticent. She did not hesitate to aver 
that Parker was a brute, but she would 
not go beyond that general statement. 
No specific instances of brutality were 
disclosed. Nevertheless, Todd finally 
found opportunity to slip in a casual 
intimation that she might get a divorce. 
Thereupon, to his surprise, she became 
more communicative. 

“I’ve thought of it,” she confessed. 
“J wonder if I could.” 


“Cruelty is a valid cause,” he sug- 
gested. “You say he has been cruel.’ 

“Oh, very cruel!” she declared. 

“If you will tell me in what way,” 
pursued Todd, “I should be in a better 
position to advise you.” 

The hint was unheeded, however, for 
she passed quickly to another detail. 
“There’s the horrible notoriety!” she 
objected. 

“If the case is not contested,” he 
explained, “there need be no notoriety. 
It can be arranged quietly and expe- 
ditiously. Is he likely to contest it?” 

“No,” she answered after a moment 
of hesitation; “no, I think not. He'll 
know I have proof.” 

“Of what?” asked Todd. 

“Of anything I charge,” she replied. 

This was too indefinite to suit Todd, 
but he deemed it unwise to press the 
question until he had her further com- 
mitted to the idea, so he contented 
himself with suggesting that he send a 
lawyer of experience in divorce mat- 
ters to consult with her. “I couldn’t 
take the case anyway,” he told her, “so 
you’d better talk it over with some one 
who can.” 

“T suppose so,” she admitted reluc- 
tantly. “I don’t like to, but—but— 
Well, it wont do any harm to find 
out what I can do, will it?” 

Todd was quite sure that it would 
not, and he hastened to withdraw be- 
-fore she could change her mind. 

Oliver Harden was the man he sent 
to see her, and to Harden he explained 
that the matter was one that would 
have to be handled with the utmost 
delicacy. “We want her to have that 
divorce if she’s entitled to it,” he in- 
formed Harden, “but I’m nef alto- 
gether sure she wants it herself, 
and I don’t think she is either. That 
makes it awkward. I haven’t dared 
tell her we want to put her on the wit- 
ness stand in the Coleman case, for 
you never can tell what a capricious 
woman will do. Fortunately, she’s too 
unsophisticated to bother about my in- 
terest in the matter, or she’d have had 
me up a tree. You need know noth- 
ing about that, however. I’m just warn- 
ing you that the case calls for cautious 
handling.” ; 
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“T guess I can handle it,” said Har- 
den confidently. 

“Tt’s not merely a matter of hold- 
~ ing her in line,” added Todd, “but there 
is also the job of putting it over with 
him. Drew will block the whole thing 
af he ever hears of it.” 

Harden found this a more perplex- 
ing problem, but he was quite ready to 
tackle it, 

Mrs. Parker proved unexpectedly 
tractable. The capriciousness he an- 
ticipated was lacking, but she was cer- 
tainly puzzling in some ways. Having 
been assured that, if uncontested, the 
divorce could be secured without un- 
pleasant publicity, there was no fur- 
ther hesitation on her part, but she 
surprised him not a little by naively 
asking him what charges she should 
bring. 

- “Why, my dear madam,” he ex- 
claimed, “that’s for you to say! What 
can you allege against him?’ 

“Oh, I can allege anything,” she an- 
swered. 

That seemed: rather odd, but he let 
it pass, attributing it to ignorance and 
feminine irresponsibility. “It is pos- 
sible,” he suggested, “to allege too much 
in a case of this kind. We don’t want 
this suit contested, and there are some 
charges that will make any man fight. 
I think we’d better allege only enough 
to assure divorce without unnecessarily 
holding the defendant up to con- 
tumely.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t—” she began. 

“Wouldn’t what?” 

“Wouldn’t make him fight, of 
course,” she concluded lamely. 

Harden, looking back of this, saw 
that Todd’s words of caution were more 
than justified. However badly she had 
been treated, Mrs. Parker still per- 
mitted her husband to occupy a cor- 
ner of her heart. It was a feminine 
weakness, not unknown in the divorce 
courts, but there was danger in it. 
Harden realized that he must be ex- 
- peditious as well as diplomatic. 

“Cruelty would be the best charge,” 
he advised. “It can be made to cover 
so much or so little, and we can pick 
out just enough to make our case.” 

“What would you call cruel?” 
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She certainly was a puzzle—an ex- 
asperating puzzle—but he explained 
patiently that any act of unkindness 
might come under that head. 

“Then if he didn’t kiss me three 
mornings in succession—” 

“Is this a joke?” Harden demanded 
sharply, his patience finally exhausted. 

“Why, no,” she returned innocently. 
“You said you didn’t want anything 
very bad, didn’t you? But I can tell 
you lots that’s worse—very much 
worse.” 

“Well,” suggested Harden, again 
soft-spoken and ingratiating, “suppose 
you put me in possession of all the facts 
and let me select the ones to be used.” 

She agreed to this with what seemed 
to be a sigh of resignation, but man 
of the alleged acts of cruelty proved af: 
most as trivial and absurd as the af- 
fair of the kisses, and it took him over 
an hour to get the material he con- 
sidered necessary for the complaint. 
Still, he felt that he had a sufficiently 
good case, if not contested, when the 
interview ended, although some details 
of it left a painful doubt in his mind 
as to the extent of the unsophistica- 
tion of the unsophisticated young 
woman. 

The next move promised to be even 
more difficult, but here again fortune 
favored him. Parker was pained to 
hear that his wife actually intended to 
apply for a divorce, but he neither 
raged nor threatened. “If Nettie wants 
a divorce,” he said gloomily, “she may 
have it, but she must speak for herself. 
T’ll take no man’s word for it.” 

“T'll bring you a note from her,” 
offered Harden. 

“No!” returned Parker emphatically. 
“If she doesn’t want it bad enough to 
face me and say so, she’s not entitled 
to it.” 

Harden brought Mrs. Parker in 
haste, although he had some difficulty 
in inducing her to face her husband. 
There was need of haste. Parker, if 
given time, might consult Drew, and 
Drew would know what divorce meant. | 
So far as Parker probably knew, it 
had no connection with the criminal 
case, so there would be no reason for 
going to Drew unless he intended to 








fight it, but he might go just the same, 
and he would almost certainly mention 
it to Drew if he happened to see him. 
So haste was necessary, and it served 
its purpose. There was no hitch, 

Harden, reporting to Todd later, -in- 
formed him that the matter was set- 
tled with unexpected ease and prompt- 
ness, although he confessed that he 
“chewed up his heart” during the brief 
time that husband and wife faced each 
other. “She made such a fuss about 
going,” he explained, “that I was afraid 
she’d weaken, but she didn’t. They 
just looked into each other’s eyes for 
a minute, and then he asked her if she 
really wanted a divorce. She gulped a 
little and nodded. I guess she couldn’t 
speak just then. ‘Are you sure?’ he 
insisted, and she nodded again. ‘Ve 
well,’ he said, ‘you may have it.’ All 
in all,” concluded Harden, “it was 
easier than I expected.” 

“Too easy, perhaps,” commented 
Todd thoughtfully. “I don’t feel quite 
comfortable about it. And I can’t help 
wondering if some of the unsophisti- 
cated Mrs. Parker’s vagaries may not 
have been by way of diversion.” 

“T’ve been a bit uncomfortable about 
that myself, at times,” confessed Har- 
den, “but she has agreed to sign the 
complaint the moment it’s ready, and 
he has promised to let the case go by 
default, so I guess that settles it.” 

“Yes, I guess it does,” admitted Todd. 


IV 


Drew met Cruden in the latter’s of- 
fice by appointment. Cruden was sur- 
prised when Drew telephoned for an 
interview, and he was much more sur- 
prised when he discovered that Drew 
was accompanied by Mrs. Parker. 

Todd, being in direct charge of the 
case, was immediately summoned, and 
while waiting for him Cruden mentally 
reviewed the situation. The presence 
of Mrs. Parker in such company 
troubled him. It seemed to indicate 
that they might have to do without her 
testimony, and without that the case 
would be much more difficult, although 
not hopeless.. They would still have 


Coleman’s own story, which, while not 
altogether satisfactory because of his 
vacillating course, could be corroborated 
in many of its important details. They 
would still have three witnesses to prove 
malice and threats on the part of Par- 
ker, and they would still have Par- 
ker’s admission that there had been ~ 
trouble and that he was the man who 
shot Coleman. They would also have 
the testimony of the policeman who saw. 
Coleman enter the house boldly, as any 
honest man would, and not in a way 
to justify anyone mistaking him for a 
thief. Mrs. Parker’s evidence was im- 
portant, tremendously important, but it 
was possible to win without it. 

Todd arrived, and Cruden nodded to 
Drew to go ahead with whatever he 
wished to say. 


“Oh, your business is with the star, _ 


not the stage manager,” laughed Drew; 
“with Mrs. Parker, not me, I’m just 
her escort. Parker himself will be 
along later.” 

Cruden turned a troubled glance 
upon Mrs. Parker, and so did Todd. 
Mrs, Parker laughed. 

“Mr. Drew tells me,” she said, “that 
you'll probably put me on the witness 
stand if I get a divorce.” 

“If you get a divorce!” repeated 
Cruden. “Why, you’ve already signed 
the complaint, and it’s probably filed by _ 
this time.” 

“I think not,” returned Mrs, Parker 
quietly. “I signed it late yesterday, 
and t telephoned Mr. Harden this 
morning to hold it until I could talk 
with him again, so of course he wont 
do anything until he sees me. I’m on 
the way to his office now.” 

“But you’re not going to back out!” 
exclaimed Cruden. 

“Not if you wish to go ahead with 
the case,” she replied. 

“If I wish to! What have I got to 
do with it?’ demanded Cruden un- 
comfortably. “It’s Harden’s case.” 

“Oh!” murmured Mrs. Parker. 
“Dear me, what a blunder! Why, I got 
the impression that you were somehow 
interested in it.” 

Cruden gave his assistant a withering 
look. Was this. his unsophisticated 


young woman? 








































“Qh, of course,” he admitted, “if you 
should become available as a witness I 
might want to use you as one. I’m in- 
terested to that extent.” 

“And so,” pursued Mrs, Parker, “I 
thought you might like to know just 
why I left my husband.” 

“Cruelty is alleged in the complaint, 
I believe,” remarked Cruden. 

“Cruelty,” put in Drew, “is an indefin- 
ite and easily proved charge in marital 
affairs. What may seem cruel in some 
circumstances is of trifling importance 
in others, and there is almost no wife 
who can’t make out a case of cruelty 
sufficient to satisfy the law in an un- 
contested action.” 

“The real cruelty,” explained Mrs. 
Parker, “lay in the humiliation put 
upon me by my husband in forcing me 

receive a man [ distrusted and de- 
spised.” 

“Who was that?” asked Cruden. 

“Howard Coleman. Ralph believed 
in him then but found him out later.” 

Cruden smiled ruefuly. ‘A witness 
who “distrusted and despised” Cole- 
man was not likely to do them much 
_ good, even if she could be used. He 

began to lose interest in the divorce 
matter. 

“T always disliked him,” she went 
on, her indignation rising with the mem- 
ory of her wrongs, “but Ralph—my 
husband—wouldn’t believe ill of him, 
and they had close business relations, 
so he was always coming to the house, 
and I had to receive him and be cordial 
to him. Then he began coming when 
Ralph wasn’t home. I couldn’t under- 
stand that, for he must have known I 
didn’t like him, but pretty soon I dis- 
covered that he was ‘pumping’ me about 
Ralph’s affairs. He betrayed a deep 
interest in matters that did not con- 
cern him at all, and I, knowing his re- 
lations with Ralph, had been innocently 
supplying him with information that 
might be used to Ralph’s detriment. 
~ “Imagine the mortification of that!” 
she cried with sudden temper. “A 
man I disliked and distrusted making 
_a fool of me and laughing in his sleeve 
all the time! But Ralph wouldn't be- 
lieve it. He trusted him. He re- 
_ proached me for talking, but he was 
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sure Coleman had not intentionally led 
me to do it. And I still had to receive 
him when he came with Ralph or to 
see Ralph, although I never received 
him alone again. I could feel that he 
was laughing at my impotence! Then 
I caught him rumaging among some of 
Ralph’s papers in the library desk, but 
Ralph still refused to believe ill of him 
and still insisted that I must receive 
him. And I wouldn’t—I refused to 
endure that humiliation! I wouldn’t 
have him at the table—he came to din- 
ner with Ralph occasionally—and I 
wouldn’t even have him in the house 
while I was there. So when he came 
again, I left. That’s all, I think.” 

Drew was the first to break the 
silence that followed the conclusion of 
her story. “I have heard,” he remarked 
casually, “that your prosecuting witness 
has betrayed some vacillation. Possi- 
bly this will explain it. Possibly it was 
Mrs. Parker’s separation from her hus- 
band that led him to think it might be 
safe to prosecute.” 

Cruden and Todd recalled the effect 
that this information had had upon 
Coleman, but neither said anything. 
Cruden was rapidly reviewing his case 
again. How these disclosures might af- 
fect Coleman did not concern him, and 
he decided that the case was little weak- 
ened by Mrs Parker’s story. It might 
be inadvisable to use her as a witness, 
but these new facts opened up a field 
that might produce new evidence. 

“Not quite all,” he said, replying to 
her last words. “Did your husband 
use the threatening language in refer- 
ring to Coleman that you described in 
your talk with Mr, Todd?” 

“Ves,” she admitted, “he did, but 
anyone who knows Ralph would know 
he didn’t mean anything like physical 
violence. He was going to ‘get him’ 
in a business way.” 

“It will be for the jury to decide what 
he meant,” rejoined Cruden. 

“Of course,” she agreed placidly. 

Her ready acquiescence puzzled him, 
but it was unimportant beside the fact 
that she was contradicting herself. ' 

“They hadn’t quarreled when you 
left home, I understand,” he suggested 
carelessly. 











. “No, of course not. That’s why I 
f Orel 

“Then when did you hear this threat- 
ening language?’ he demanded. 

“The night he shot Mr. Coleman,” 
she answered. 

“What!” cried Cruden. “Then you 
saw your husband that night?” 

6c es.” 

“And he made those threats?” 

“Ves.” 

“And then he shot Coleman!” ex- 
claimed Cruden. “Qh, if I could only 
put you on the stand!” 

“Why not?” she asked innocently. 

That staggered him, and he pro- 
ceeded more cautiously. 

“Parker,” he said, “had previously 
worked himself into a rage, arid when 
he saw Coleman later he shot in- 
stantly—” 

“No,” interrupted Mrs. Parker, “Mr. 
Coleman fired first. Ralph’s was the 
second shot.” 

Once more the unsophisticated wom- 
an had upset the lawyer, and he 
showed it.. “How do you know that?”, 
he demanded sharply. 

“I was there,” she replied, “behind 
a portiere.” 

‘You were there!” repeated Cruden 
dully, while Todd threw up his hands in 
token of surrender to. womankind in 
general and the unsophisticated variety 
in particular, 

“T saw it all,” she went on. “I 
stepped back of the portiére when we 
heard some one enter, but I could see 
all that happened. I can’t be sure why 
Mr. Coleman came, but Ralph thinks 
he was after some papers he could use 
for his own advantage as he had used 
the information he got from me. He 
probably took a chance, relying upon 
the pec A deal to explain his appear- 
ance in case he found Ralph home. 
Anyhow, he came. Ralph ordered him 
out of the house and started toward 
him when he failed to go. Mr. Cole- 
man was afraid, perhaps. He drew a 
pistol, at any rate. Ralph had no pistol 
then, but he sprang back into the li- 


_ brary and caught one up from an open 


desk drawer. That spring probably 
saved his life, for Mr, Colman fired 
then; Ralph fired right afterward.” ~ 












“If Parker’s was the second’ shot,” 
reflected Cruden, “that settles it.” - 
“It was,” asserted Mrs, Parker. 

“Pardon the unchivalrous nature of 
the suggestion,” returned Cruden, “but 
we have only your word for that, and 
you are quite evidently now under the 
domination of your husband.” ~ 

“No more so now than ever.” 

Cruden ignored the significance of 
this. “How did you come to be there 
and why didn’t you stay?” he asked. 

“I went back to Ralph,” she ex- — 
plained, “because I had just heard of 
his break with Mr. Coleman, but he 
sent me away again after the shooting — 
because he didn’t want me mixed up in 
it. I couldn’t testify anyhow, he said.” 

“And you can’t now,” remarked 
Cruden. ; 

“Not yet,” she admitted, 

“You see,” put in Drew, “when we 
found we were going to need this evi- 
dence, which we had hoped to do with- 
out, it seemed better and easier to let 
you make it available than to attempt 
to do so ourselves. We could hardly 
have done it anyway, and you could.” 

“But we haven’t,” reminded Cruden: 
“It is still unavailable, and the matter 
seems to be pretty much in our hands. 

If I choose to disregard this story, and 

I am inclined to think I have no right 
to do anything else, we have as good 
a case as ever.” 3 

“As you say,” agreed Drew, “it is 
still unavailable, but I think your friend - 
Harden can hardly afford to drop the — 
case if Mrs. Parker chooses to go ahead 
with-it. There would be lovely read- 
ing in the story of that frame-up—and 
the result. How the newspapers would — 
revel in your cleverness! But,” he 
added, as he saw Cruden wince, “I don’t 
know that Mrs. Parker cares to go 
ahead with it, although I fear she wilk 
be disinclined to let you drop one action 
without also dropping the other.” ; 

An awkward situation was relieved 
by the sudden appearance of Parker ~ 
in the doorway. Cruden greeted him: 
with a rueful smile, 

“Parker,” advised Cruden, “you'd: 
better take your unsophisticated wife 
~~ before she spoils another case 
or us.” 
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IHERE are no 
AT people in the 

world so de- 
voted to music as we 
Americans. We pay 
more for opera than 








This fifth article by Mr. 
Lengel deals with the 
requisite training of the sing- 
ing voice for vaudeville pur- 
poses, and with best methods 
for a singer to get a start. 


**The Come-Back,”” etc. 








Every paid singer in 
every church choir is, 
in embryo, a music 
teacher, Their church 
positions, paying about 
six hundred dollars a 
year, form the capital 











any other nation and 





buy the popular songs 
of the day in prodigious numbers. Even 
in our churches we depepd for drawing 
power upon the music. And it is these 
church choirs, in every dale and on 
every hill of this land, from which sing- 
ers are graduated, half educated, to swell 
_ the ranks of grand opera, musical come- 
dy and vaudeville. 

In New York city alone there are over 
~ one thousand places of worship, among 

which there are barely twenty that do 
not have at least a quartet. Many a 
congregation pays more than ten thou- 
sand dollars a season for its solo and 
chorus singers. Church positions in New 
York pay from five to fifty dollars a 
Sunday. This latter figure, of course, is 
exceptional. 

Something like seven thousand singers 
find employment in these houses of 
worship in New York, and every twelve 


' months their salaries run to a total of 


close to one million dollars. Tenors and 
sopranos are most in demand, and the 
average salary of competent artists is 
about six hundred dollars, with con- 
traltos and bassos drawing smaller 


sums, 
Authoritative figures for the rest of 

the country are difficult to obtain, but 
the number of paid singers is unques- 
tionably vast, and the singers in volun- 
_ teer choirs are numberless. 


upon which they build 
their business of teaching others. Beside 
these teacher-singers, in every small 
town there is at least one person devot- 
ing all his time to instruction. New York 
alone has over two thousand instructors 
in voice production and singing inter- 
pretation, and each season they receive 
three million dollars paid to them by 
thirty thousand pupils. Several hundred 
teachers in all parts of the country each 
make more than seventy-five hundred 
dollars a season, a much larger number 
from three thousand to five thousand 
dollars, and thousands receive from one 
thousand to two thousand dollars for 
this work. 

More will be said about this feature 
of the singing profession in the latter 
part of this article, but enough has been 
indicated at this moment to point out 
clearly the cause of the vast number 
of singers seeking employment upon the 
vaudeville stage. In all this flood of new 
talent, however, a well-trained, money- 
making voice is hard to find. 

In vaudeville, as in opera or the 
church choir, the golden voice is the 
tenor, with soprano, basso, contralto 
and baritone in their order of com- 
parative value. A tenor, working in a 
musical comedy act, will receive any- 
where from forty dollars to one hundred 
dollars a week, and every good soprano 
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about the same. Contraltos average 


‘from thirty-five dollars to sixty dollars, 


while among baritones a common salary 
is from thirty to fifty dollars. This 
statement of salaries takes into consid- 
eration but one class of singers: singers 
that are also ormers, but whose 
chief merit lies in their voices. Individ- 
ual cleverness, acting ability and reputa- 
tion founded upon years of success 
verge upon the exceptional; and this 
has no place in a comprehensive view of 
the subject. 

A pleasing voice possessing clear, 
perfect tones is but the first requirement 
for success in vaudeville. Youth, a good 
figure and a pleasing face are nearly as 
important. They are like capital in any 
other business. The important thing is 
what can be done with this capital, 
what it can be made to yield. 

Musical education is of advantage 
only up to that point where the singer 
has gained perfect control of every note 
in his voice and knows his limitations 
and possibilities. He is then upon the 
threshold of the knowledge that will 
make the capital of his voice and his 
appearance pay interest. He must be 
quick to learn and be able to put what 
he learns into instant and effective use. 
Finally, he must be able to act. Acting 
ability comes only with stage experi- 
ence. 

The career of Yvonne Masters, whose 
lovely soprano voice is widely known in 
vaudeville, under another name, will 
clearly demonstrate the field and prob- 
lems confronting the aspirant for vaude- 
ville honors. From her earliest memory, 
Miss Masters had sung in the choir of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Des 
Moines. Her voice developed a range 
and sweet power that caused the choir 
master to advise her to cultivate it 
seriously. Consequently, she took les- 
sons. 

To most young girls, “taking lessons” 
simply means drifting into an artistic 
studio for a pleasant half hour. It also 
gives them something to do and to talk 
about and to feel pleasantly important 
and busy. It was different with Yvonne; 
she went about it seriously, and deter- 
mined to make a success of her voice 
because she had to, Her father was poor, 
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and e penny that was spent: in 
their household had to be thought over. 

Yvonne’s first teacher was a hard- 
working, conscientious woman who 
really knew her business as a voice — 
teacher of the kindergarten class. She 
taught Yvonne how to breathe. She 
proved to her that not one person in ten 
thousand breathes properly; that there 
is only one proper way to breathe, 
whether for walking or for singing; and 
that the first principle. of singing is 
ee breathing. Then she taught 

vonne how to place her tones, what 
muscles and cords must be called into 
play for each tone, and by constant 
practise to bring them into proper posi- 
tion instantly, without conscious effort. 
Finally she taught Yvonne tone pro- 
duction. There she stopped. 

While Yvonne was taking singing 
lessons she still sang in the old church — 
choir, but now she was a soloist and 
received enough money each week to 
pay for her lessons, for which her father 
was very glad. 

Often she sang at concerts, and at 
one of these affairs a restless society 
woman of Des Moines conceived the 
idea of sending Yvonne to New York 
to take further lessons. The bridge club 
thought the idea perfectly lovely, and 
Yvonne was sent to New York for a 
musical education. 

For the first two months in New 
York, Yvonne thought she was making © 
astounding progress. In the first place, 
it was remarkable that her great teacher 
did not tell her that her first teacher 
was all wrong and that it would take 
her years to undo the evil that had been 
wrought. In the second place, Yvonne ~ 
was beginning to learn a little about 
music itself. The constant round of 
concerts, the wonderful operas in- 
terpreted by famous voices, got into 
her blood and set her brain awhirl, and ~ 
in imagination she pictured herself 
among these great artists. Then, beside 
the general view of the great field of 
music that opened before her, Yvonne 
was herself learning what it is to sing 
the great songs properly and to ex- _ 
perience the delights of sincere applause. 
At the end of those two months she ~~ 
took stock of herself.and began dimly — 
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to see that all her life she might go on 
just as she was now going and never 
arrive at the dollar goal. Yvonne was 
extremely practical. 

It was a lucky thing for her that she 
was practical. One month later, a 
business panic hit Des Moines; and 
Yvonne’s backers, with many regrets 
and tear-blistered notes, had to with- 
draw their support. Yvonne faced the 
alternative of going back home to sing 
in the little old church choir or of turn- 
ing her voice into dollars and cents in 
New York. She determined on the 
latter course and set out upon a round 
of the offices. 

At first she tried the opera. There she 
learned that a vast experience was re- 
quired to fill even the humblest position, 
so she applied at the stage door of a 
musical comedy about to open on 
Broadway. Every part was filled, and 
she scorned the chorus. Some one told 
her to go to one of the musical agents, 
and she went. ‘ 

These musical agents rapidly divided 
themselves before her into two classes. 
One class demanded money in advance 
to secure concert engagements, and the 
other took her name and address for 
musical shows and never sent for her. 
The reason, she soon learned, was be- 
cause she had no “‘last engagements” to 
fill in on the back of the registry slip. 
She discovered that experience, and 
practical knowledge was of monetary 
value even in the ‘“‘art”’ of singing. 

One day when her money was about 
gone she stumbled into an opportunity 
to sing in the chorus of a one act musical 
comedy. Her contract read that she was 
to rehearse two weeks for nothing and 
then receive twenty dollars a week 
while playing. The poor chap who 
staged the dances almost wept while 
teaching her the simplest steps; but 
she had voice and good looks and so 
they kept her. The act made good and 
she spent a season with it. 

During that season she sized up 
vaudeville and found it held three 
possibilities open to her: First, for her 
or any other singer, there were these 
tabloid , like the one in which she 
was playing, with chorus work in plenty 
and an open opportunity for principal 


parts as soon as experience had fitted 
her, at twice or even three times the 
salary.she was receiving in the chorus. 
Second, there were innumerable quar- 
tets, trios and sextets, of really first 
class voices, singing high class ballads 
and old operatic favorites. Third, in the 
years to come, she thought humbly how 
she might develop into a good enough 
performer to go out alone with a piano 
player and sing three or four songs in 
the spot light in as many different 
beautiful gowns. Then she would reap a 
salary worth talking about. 

The second season Miss Masters. 
joined a mixed quartet. While she was 
trying out for it in the dingy little hall 
over on Eighth Avenue, she made an 
amazing discovery. Of the thirty-two 
sopranos who came to sing for the 
producer, nearly every one chose some 
semi-classic song by which to be judged. 
She talked it over later with the tenor. 
He gazed at her with wide eyes when 
she told him that she had never had any 
experience in operatic work. He told her 
that nearly every one of those thirty- 
two sopranos knew the soprano réles of 
at least a dozen of the standard operas, 
and many had actually sung them in 
second rate opera companies. She could 
hardly restrain an exclamation of dis- 
belief. Nevertheless it was true, and 
yet she, with little experience in music, 
had obtained the coveted position. She 
secured it because she had as good a 
voice as any, and the best presence of 


With the quartet. Miss Masters re- 
ceived forty dollars a week, exactly 
twice the sum she had received in the 
chorus of that little musical comedy the 
preceding season. The quartet work was 
good experience. It was not so much 
acting or dancing that counted here as 
the voice. By the end of the season she 
felt at home on any stage in any situa- 
tion and had confidence to try the 
principal part in the musical comedy 
she went after that fall. She won the 
part at sixty dollars, and gradually 
crept up each rung of the ladder until 
last season she went out alone, with her 
pmo player and an exquisite wardrobe 

the “single” that is winning her the 
money she had set her eyes upon. To- 











day he salary is four hundred dollars a 


Managerial rules of jadgmedti in 
ing on an act of the character Miss 
Masters is doing, or indeed any quartet 
or musical act, are amazing in their 
simpleness and seeming leniency. Yet 
these rules are only the view of the 
audience crystalized by experience. 
Sixty-six per cent of the perfect one 
hundred is the passing mark. Thirty- 
three per cent is given for a perfect 
voice, ability or cleverness, thirty-three 
per cent is given for beauty, and the 
remaining percentage for costumes. In 
other words, beautiful gowns and facial 
beauty with a fairly good voice that is 
cleverly used are sufficient to let an act 
“get by.” If you will recall the number 
of times that you have heard an au- 
dience rave over the stunning gowns and 
beautiful face of some famous singer, 
the commercial soundness of these 
managerial rules will strike home. 

Miss Masters’ success is sufficient 
proof that voice alone is not all that 
counts in vaudeville. Nor is wide musical 
knowledge necessary to success upon 
the stage. Practical experience won by 
ceaseless daily striving after success 
will land even the least tutored amateur 
in that roomy spot at the top of the 
ladder. 

The field opening before the singer 
contemplating vaudeville is a very wide 
one indeed. A glance at any vaudeville 
bill will show that at least half the acts 
are of a musical nature. Indeed, vaude- 
ville is nothing if not musical. In 
Europe the vaudeville theatres are 
called music halls, and the name is even 
more just when applied to our own 
vaudeville houses, The important thing 
is not the opportunities that await the 
singer. The question is what qualifica- 
tions does the singer bring to meet the 
opportunity? 

Any man or any girl possessing a 
good voice and sufficient training to 
know how to use it, may find, if not 
fame and wealth, at "least appreciation 
and a good living in vaudeville. And the 
way to go about it is very simple. 

- If competent authority encourages 
the singer to take up the theatrical 


profession as a life business, the next 





sich i ts get's place in the chon ae 
good musical act. Even though the 
singer is vocally fitted for a better part, 
the training and experience to be gained 
in the chorus is of great value. In the 
first place it enables the newcomer to 
get “stage legs” under her and to gaina 
little stage experience in a minor capac- 
ity, where the little mistakes that are — 
sure to happen will never be noticed. 
In the second place, chorus positions 
are to be had every day. 

No one need fear that a good voice 
and real ability will ever be wasted be- 
cause the singer is working in the chorus ~ 
among many others. If the voice is 
really good, the musical director will 
find it out and talk about his “find” at 
the very first rehearsal. 

From the chorus, the rungs that lead 
up to the top of the ladder cannot be 
pointed out with any degree of certainty 
because the conditions vary so widely 
in each individual. In a big musical act 
the chorus girl has the opportunity of 
understudying the more important 
parts—opportunity may come in the 
disguise of sickness to a principal, and 
the chorus girl or man must jump in an 
make good at a minute’s notice. If that 
chorus girl makes a hit, every manager 
wants her. But that opportunity is 
seldom a real opportunity or worth 
while. The ladder of success is climbed 
not by dizzying jumps but by a slowly 
upward progression, each step won by — 
ability and held by worth. 

In New York there are a score of 
first class musical agencies and scores 
of the fly-by-night type. The singer in 
search of an engagement enters her 
name, address, voice, appearance and a ~ 
list of previous engagements upon a 
card. Delivering this card at the desk, 
she makes an appointment to sing for 
the agency manager. 

The day she sings, the manager takes 
her into his music room, asks her to 
sing any song she cares to and listens. 
attentively. If her voice is good he sits. 
down with her and talks things over. 
The salary is the chief point of conver- 
sation. She tells him what she has re- 
ceived during each previous engage- 
ment, if any, and he lists her in her 
class. Then she goes. home and waits. 






































She may be called immediately, or 
may wait a long time. The quickness of 
her being called depends upon the de- 
mand from producing managers and the 
impression she has made. Card indices 
‘are dead records of addresses, the 

agency manager carrying his best avail- 
able talent in memory for quick use. 


" When she is called, she waits in the 


outer room with a dozen others of her 
class until she is ushered into the music 
room to sing for the producing manager. 
The manager evades the point politely 
- if she is unsatisfactory, but if she is 

' satisfactory he sits down with her, talks 
salary, part and costuming and signs 
contracts. 

These contracts are always subject 
to the first three rehearsals. If, during 
any of those first rehearsals, the singer 
proves unadapted to the part or un- 
available for any other reason, she is 
dismissed without notice. Any time 
after, or during playing, two weeks’ 
notice must be given in writing, one to 
the other, before the singer, or any actor 
for that matter, may leave a company 
or be dismissed. 

_ Although these agencies make a 
business of supplying singers to pro- 
ducing managers, yet the producing 
managers from long acquaintance have 
always upon their books a number of 
_ tried and valued performers who are 
considered first when a show or an act 
fis being cast. Therefore, while the novice 
depends upon agencies, only the sea- 
soned performer sees that her name is 
listed with the producing managers. 

The method of securing engagements 
is identical in all the singing lines, 
whether in vaudeville or musical com- 
edy. It does not matter whether the 
geting is chorus or leading bus- 

The manager casts his show 
either from his own acquaintance or 
from those sent him by agencies. 

One of the causes responsible for the 
flood of new talent unsuccessfully knock- 
ing at vaudeville’s stage door is our 
American attitude toward art. Sub- 
consciously, nearly every one of us 
believes an artist is a being divinely 
endowed with the ability to do what- 
ever he wishes in his art without effort. 
That belief is the result of the highest 


art that makes it appear artless. Our 
typical youth, vibrant with energy and 
ambition, believes if anyone can do 
anything well he can do it well himself. 

Yet we are thoroughly practical, and, 
realize that the shortest cut to success 
is to have some competent artist show 
us how it is done. Then the youth, lost 
in the contemplation of “art,’”’ begins 
to lean upon his teacher, to that 
teacher’s financial advantage, and con- 
tinues to lean long after he should be 
walking upon his own two feet. 

For success in vaudeville a wide 
musical education is absolutely un- 
necessary. Vocal training, however, is 
necessary up to that point where the 
singer gains perfect control of every 
tone and knows the limitations and 
possibilities of his voice. Given this 
knowledge and the ability to read 
music at sight, and the amateur singer 
is ready for his entrance into vaudeville. 

At the beginning of this article it was 
stated that there are in New York more 
than two thousand instructors ‘of voice 
production receiving more than three 
million dollars annually from thirty 
thousand pupils. This amazing number 
is due not so much to the bigness of the 
metropolis as to the fact that New York 
is the country’s theatrical center. It is 
quite natural that many singers, failing 
to secure profitable engagements, 
should attribute their failure not to 
themselves or to any fault in practical 
experience, but to a lack of sufficient 
preparation. Consequently, upon the 
advice of interested teachers, they con- 
tinue to take lessons, spending money 
that never in their lives will they be able 
to regain through their voices. ‘This evil 
is not restricted to New York alone, but 
it is alive in every city of this country. 

Of course there are any number of 
honest teachers. Anyone contemplating 
a musical career should not grudge 
money spent to secure an authoritative 
opinion of his voice. The flattery of 
friends should not have weight, nor 
should the judgment of an unknown 
music teacher be considered valid reason 
for spending time and money. A musical 
education for the purpose of social 
pleasure is one thing, and education for 
public performance quite another. 














EDGAR 


I; IN “Peg o’ My Heart,” J. 
| Hartley Manners has written 
a play which may be crit- 
icised in some details but which—at 
least as interpreted by Laurette Taylor 
and her associates—it is impossible not 
to love. 
Peg is the daughter of an aristocratic 
. Englishwoman, who had married an 
Irish Socialist and—her relatives having 
given her the cold shoulder—emigrated 
with him to America. Peg’s mother has 
died and she has been brought up by 
her father to be as lovable and big- 
hearted as himself, although his poverty 
has denied her familiarity with the 
social graces. A rich uncle of Peg’s 
mother repents on his deathbed of his 
unkindness to his niece,and leaves a 
will bequeathing his property to Peg, 
provided that after a year’s residence 
in England she seems, in the judgment 
of his solicitors, worthy to receive it. 
An aunt, Mrs. Monica Chichester, con- 
sents (for the sake of the £1,000 offered) 
to receive Peg while she finishes her 
education, and so the little Irish- 
American girl is brought to England, in 
ignorance of the fortune which may 
some day be hers. From the ensuing 
conflict between Peg’s inherent Celtic 











servatism of the prosaic and unimag- 
inative Chichesters, the soul of the drama 
is born. 

For Peg’s free and easy manners 


The Story of 
“Peg o My Heart 


By J. HARTLEY MANNERS 


Reviewed, with the permission of Mr. Manners 
and of Oliver Morosco (the producer), by 


liberalism, and the stuffy British con- 
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shock her prim British relatives; and 
her snobbish cousins, Ethel and Alaric, 
make life hard for her. She meets and 
falls in love with a young man known to 
her as Jerry. Then she discovers her 
cousin Ethel on the point of eloping with 
one Christian Brent, a married man, and 
by taking the blame on herself Peg 
saves Ethel from disgrace. Peg now de- 
termines to return to America, but 
Jerry discovers himself as a wealthy 
pone, and asks her to marry 
The play opens with a conversation 
between Mrs. Chichester and her son 
Alaric in the living room of the Chi- 
chester house at Scarboro, England—a 
large room with French windows, in 
which the entire action of the play 
transpires. It develops that the Chi- — 
chester fortune has been shattered by 
the failure of a certain Gifford’s Bank. 
The incapacity of Mrs, Chichester and 
Alaric to meet this situation is brought 
out. Ethel Chichester enters, and is 
acquainted with the state of things. 
She proves to be a young woman given” 
to monosyllabic answers in a true Brit- 
ish spirit, and her disconsolate relatives « 
obtain little comfort from her. aM 

Mrs. Chichester leaves the room, and 
Ethel, looking through the French win-— 
dows—which open on a veranda and 
thence overlook a formal garden lead- 
ing down to the sea—indicates that 
some one is coming. 







































: ETHEL 

(Indicating door L.) 

Mr. Brent’s coming. 
Aaric 
- Jolly good of you to let him bore you. 

(Going to.window R.) 

Hate the sight of the beggar myself. 
Always looks like the First. Conspirator 
at the play. 

_ (The door L opens. Atanic hurries 
out through the window R as Footman 
_ ushers in Mr. CuRisTIAN BRENT. BRENT 


is a dark, eager, tense, pleasure-loving- 
looking young man of twenty-five. ETHEL 
_ for the first time shows some animation as 
he enters and shakes her hand.) 


BRENT 
How are you? 

ETHEL 
Fair. 

BRENT 
Your mother? 

ETHEL 
Lying down. 


BRENT 
Alaric? 
Out there. 

BRENT 


(Glancing quickly at garden.) 
We’ve a moment or two alone? 
ETHEL 
(Crosses to couch L. Sits and indicates 
meee: oe er wel.) 
es. 


ETHEL 


BRENT 
Glad to see me? 


ETHEL 
Why not? 
BRENT 
I am glad to see you. More than 
ETHEL 
Good. 
BRENT 


I’m at the crossroads, 
ETHEL 
Really? 


_ From which characteristically laconic 
answer on the part of Ethel, Brent goes 
on to relate the woes of his quarrels 
_ ‘with his wife. The conversation is amus- 
ing, because like most men, while he is 
to persuade Ethel to elope with 


him, he is very much shocked when she . 


says in plain words just what the situa- 
tion is. Ethel realizes that Brent is a 
good deal of a cad and at the same time 
a fool, but nevertheless she is in love 
with him through sheer boredom and 
lack of anything else to do. Ethel’s 
point of view is summed up interesting- 
ly by herself when she says: 


ETHEL 
I’m not in a bolting mood to-day. 
Some time, aylemgee in the dead of the 
night, something will snap in me—the 
slack, selfish, luxurious me that hates to 
be roused into action—and the longing 
for adventure will come. Then I will 
send for you. 
BRENT 
And you'll go with me? 
ETHEL 
(Rises from sofa, stretching lazily.) 
Isuppose so. (Looking at him through 
( half veiled eyes.) Then Heaven help you! 
BRENT 
I want you—I need you! 
(Takes her hand.) 
ETHEL 
Until the time comes for amputation? 
(Brent drops her hand.) You 
see, I don’t want you to have any 
illusions about me. I’ve none about you. 
Let’s begin fair, anyway. It’ll be so 
much easier then when the end comes. 
BRENT 
There'll be no end. I love you—love 
you with every breath in my body, 
every thought in my mind, every throb 
of my nerves. I love you— 
(Kisses her hand.) 
I love you! 
(Embraces her.) 
ETHEL 
Please don’t. It’s so hot this morning. 


During the embrace, a small girl 
with auburn hair, dressed neatly but 
shabbily and carrying a canvas ‘“‘tel- 
escope” in one hand, and an ‘‘unkempt 
and altogether disgraceful Irish terrier” 
under the other arm (to quote from the 
“business” of the play) walks quietly 
into the room and sits unobtrusively at 
the end of the living-room table opposite 
that at which Brent and Ethel stand, 
looking away from them. 





porns 


(Sees stranger on the chair: straightens 
up: with a quick movement swings BRENT 
around. They look in horrified amazement 

at the strange little figure. ETHEL goes to 

emaeer ) 

How long have you been here? 

STRANGER 

(With a delightfully slight Irish brogue, 
looking up innocently into ETHEL’s eyes.) 

Sure I only came in this minnit. 

ETHEL 
What do you want? 
STRANGER 
Nothin’! I was just told to wait. 
ETHEL 
Who told you? 
STRANGER 
A gentleman. 
? ETHEL 

What gentleman? 

STRANGER 

Just a gentleman. He told me to wait 
at the place on the card. 

(Hands her a soiled piece of paper.) 


The upshot of the conversation is 
that the littie stranger, who of course 
is Peg and refuses absolutely to give a 
reason for her presence, is relegated to 
wait in the kitchen. 

Brent’s departure takes place a few 
moments later, and a Mr. Hawkes, who 
appears to be the solicitor for the estate 
of Mrs. Chichester’s brother Nathaniel 
Kingsnorth, enters the living-room, and 
announces to the Chichester family, 
hastily assembled to meet him, that he 
is there on private business. In fact, he 
is going to read parts of the late Na- 
thaniel’s will. 

From the reading of the will it de- 
velops that Nathaniel and Monica had 
had asister Angela, who eloped with an 
impecunious Irishman named O’Connell, 
to America, where she died while her 
child was still a baby. Nathaniel had 
always refused to help his sister; but 
when he himself approached his death 
he determined to make up to the little 
daughter what he had not done for her 
mother, and left a provision of a thou- 
sand pounds a year to “‘any respectable, 
well-connected woman of breeding and 
family who will undertake the education 
and upbringing of Margaret O’Connell 


. 






in accordance with the dignity and Z 
traditions of the Kingsnorths.” ; 
After Peg should come.of age, she — 


was to inherit five thousand pounds a — 


year for the rest of her life. There was 
nothing left to the Chichesters. 

After much discussion and at the 
solicitor’s suggestion, Mrs. Chichester 
agrees to take charge of the upbringing 
of Peg. Whereupon Peg is brought in, 
and in a delightful scene furnishes fun 
which, though not helping particularly 
in the action of the play, is thoroughly ~ 

g in its ingenuous humor. Peg’s 
dog Michael, it may be noted, plays an 
important part here. 

Peg now meets her fate in a young 
man whom for a long time she knows 
only as “Jerry.’’ She is alone in the 
living room. Suddenly a vivid flash of 
lightning plays around the room. 


PEG 

(Jumps up: resses herself.) 

O Holy M 

(The p ter tithe She cowers into 
herself and prays. The windows are 
opened C, and JERRY appears with 
MICHAEL 7 his arms. It has grown very 
dark. The rain falls im a deluge. The 
lightning and thunder come again. PEG ~ 
trembles in terror, her back to JERRY.) 


JERRY 
Hello! 
PEG 
(Turns quickly.) 
Michael! 


(Runs to JERRY, snatches the dog from 
him and stands chattering with fear, look- 
ing suspiciously at Ji ERRY. Two flashes of 
lightning.) 

Shut it out! Shut it out! 

(JERRY draws the blinds. Comes towards 
Pec. She explains to him.) 

Don’t go near him. Dogs attract 
lightning. 

(PEG puts dog outside door R.) 

JERRY 
(Looking at her in amused amazement.) 
Does he belong to you? a 


PEG 
(Nods.) 
What were you doing with him? 
ERRY 
I found him barking at a very — 
spirited mare. 3 



















































Mare! Where? 
JERRY 
_ Tied to the = door. 
Sg stable! Is that where they put 
(Thunder. ) 
ERRY 


J 
Don’t be frightened. It’s only a sum- 
mer storm. 
PEG 





























(In awe.) 
Summer or winter, they shrivel me up. 


(Lighining.) 
JERRY 


Come out and look at it. 

(Goes up and raises shade.) 

They’re beautiful in this part of the 
- country. Come and watch it. 


PEG 
~ Yl not do anything of the kind! They 
say if you look at the sky when the 
lightning comes ye can see the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and the sight of it blinds 
some and kills others, according to the 
“state o’ grace you’re in. 


After this introduction, the two of 
them begin really to get acquainted. 


JERRY 
My name is ~~. What’s yours. 
EG 


Peg—Jerry did-ye say? 
JERRY 
Just plain —— you’re Peg? 
EG 


(Nods.) 
Just plain Peg. 








ERRY 
‘I don’t agree with you. I think you're 
very , 
PEG 


Don’t say that—with the storm out- 
side. 












JERRY 
I mean it. 
PEG 
No ye > don’t. The man that thinks 







them 
__ always said to be careful of the man who 
“e chery sagen ph alk deems “He’s 
_me.good,” he said 


_ Which shows that if the lads of the 












ould isle have a touch of the on 
their tongues when they speak wid a 
colleen, the colleen has a bit of a wit 
herself. Further along there is the proof 
that the English tongue is spoken as 
correctly in Peoria—for Peoria—as it 
is spoken in London—for London. - 
Says Jerry, apropos of the fact that 
Peg has just told him she was born in 
New York: . 
JERRY 
By way of old — 


EG 
How did you guess that? 


JERRY 
Your slight but es accent. 
EG 

Accent is it? Ha! I like that. Sure, 
I’ve no accent. I just speak naturally. 
It’s you that have the accent to my way 
of thinking. Did you ever listen to 
yourself? (Imitating him.) “Were you 
bohn theah?” 


(Laughing.) 
How would you say it? 
PEG 
Why, just naturally: 
born there?” 


Presently the Chichesters enter and 
find Jerry and Peg together. The first 
act ends with them all going dut to 
luncheon, Jerry and Peg making their 
exit arm in arm, much to the embar- 
rassment of Mrs. Chichester, who would 
have preferred that her somewhat 
rect niece should remain in her room 
until suitable clothes could be found 
for her. 

The second act opens with the appear- 
ance of Brent in the living room while 
Pl is occupied lying on the sofa reading 

k, all her natural beauty aug- 
akan by clothes selected with Mrs. 
Chickester’s excellent good taste in 
such matters. Brent tries to kiss Peg, 
but is repulsed, and she runs out of the ~ 
room. 

Just too late to catch her ardent 
lover, Ethel enters, and the audience is 
treated to a second rapid-fire conversa- 
tion between the two, Brent insisting 
upon spoken proprieties while urging im- 
proper actions, Eihel keen and cutting 


JERRY 


“Were you 





























in her remarks, yet visibly affected by 
the man’s physical attraction for her— 
conscious of the fact that it is only 
physical and contemptuous of herself 
because of it as well as of him for wail- 
ing about his wife. The spirit of the 
scene is well summed up in her words as 
spoken to him in another place: 

“T suppose we are worthy of each 
other!’’ —A line of splendid bitterness 
that would do credit to Petronius. 

After Brent leaves, there are several 
{nteresting incidents, including a dog- 
fight, and a conversation between Peg 
and Mrs. Chichester in which Mrs. 
Chichester graciously agrees to keep 
Peg another month—she being in- 
fluenced by the thousand pounds, Peg 
by the thought that she could see Jerry 
once in a while. 

Following that, there is a conversa- 
tion between Peg and Ethel which has 
interests of its own: 


PEG 
Don’t you like men? 
ETHEL 
Not much. 
PEG 


Just dogs? (ETHEL is constantly with 
her woolly lapdog, Pet.) 
ETHEL 
You can trust them, 
(Caresses Pet.) 
PEG 
T like dogs too: but I like children 
better. (Suddenly.) Wouldn’t ye like to 


have a child of your own? 
ETHEL 
(Horrified.) 
Margaret! 
PEG 


I would. That’s the real woman in 
us. Ye only fondle that (pointing to Pet) 
because ye haven’t got a child of your 
own to take in yer arms. All the selfish 
women have pet dogs. They’re afraid 
to have children. I’ve watched them. 
A dog is very well; but he can’t talk to 
ye and comfort ye and cry to ye and 
laugh to ye as a child can. (Points to 
Pet.) Sure, he couldn’t be President of 
the United States—but if ye had a 
baby he might grow up to it. 

| ETHEL 
That’s very Irish, 


MY | 


Prec i 
Faith, I think it’s very human. I 
wish you had a little of it. 
ErHeL 

It is not customary for girls to talk 

about such things. 
PEG 

I know that, and I can’t understand 
why we shouldn’t discuss events of 
national importance. If there was more 
emg in the world there would be 
ess sin. 


Following this, the conversation con- 
tinues until Peg, in her tumultuous 
attempt to make friends, oversteps the 
mark and becomes quite insufferably, 
if very prettily, impertinent. 

In the progress of the act, “Jerry 
enters and invites the two girls to a 
dance at a neighboring assembly. Ethel 
refuses to go, a headache, and 
Mrs. Chichester refuses to allow Peg to 
go alone with Jerry, although he informs 
her that his mother and sisters will be 
there. The exhibition of petty tyranny 
on the part of Mrs. Chichester here is 
very expressive of her character. ; 

In spite of it, however, Peg goes to the 
dance—by making signals to Jerry 
from behind her aunt’s back to meet 
her at the garden gate after the family 
go to bed. To work the thing properly, 
Peg very virtuously begs to stay up an 
extra hour in the living room to study. 
Mrs. Chichester, almost allowing herself 
to be pleasant at the sight of her charge 
becoming so studious, grants the re- 
quest. As soon as everything is quiet, 
Peg steals from her chair, gets her hat 
and cloak, and goes out through the 
French windows to meet Jerry. 

At one in the morning, the two return 
to the dark room, the moonlight shining 
in the garden without. Peg wants to 
linger; but Jerry insists on her going at 
once to her room. She starts for the 
stuite; be caren to 99 OR en e 

rent. ; 


JERRY 
Hello, Brent! 

BRENT 
Why, what in the world— 















































So I see. 


: JERRY - 
Just coming from the dance? I didn’t 
see you there. 

: BRENT 


- No, I was restless and just strolled 
here. 


__ _ The two men walk away together and 
Peg starts to ascend the stairs. At the 
landing she encounters Ethel, 


geen me. 
ETHEL 
Go down into the room. (PEG goes 
- downstairs, Eten following her.) What 
are you doing here? 
PEG 
I’ve been to the dance. Oh, you wont 
tell Aunt, will ye? She’d send me away 
and I don’t want to go now. 
ETHEL 
To the dance? 


EG 
Yes. Mr. Jerry took me, 
ETHEL 


Jerry? 
PEG 


He came back for me. Please say 


nothing about ae 


THEL 
I shall most certainly see that my 
‘mother knows it. 


You will? 
ETHEL 
T will. You had ~ right to go. 
EG 
Why are you so hard on me, Ethel? 
ETHEL 
Because I ais ° yg 
I’m sorry. You’ve spoilt all my pleas- 
‘ure now. 
(Goes slowly to stairs—looks through 
to ETHEL.) 
you doin’ here at this time 
night dressed like that and with 


your hat and coat on? 
: ETHEL 


; Goto your rom. 
: ee en oe weer 


Erase, sss 
Keep your voice down, you little 
fool! 
Why, he es 
y; was here a minute ago— 
Jerry took him away. 
ETHEL 
Who was here? 


PEG 
Mr. Brent. 
(ETHEL starts up. Px follows her and 
grips her wrist.) 
Were ye goin’ away with him—were 


PEG . ye? 
Ethel? Please don’t tell anyone you’ve * 


ETHEL 
Take your hands off me, 
PEG 
Were ye? Answer me, 
ETHEL 
Yes, and I am! 
PEG 
No ye’re not. 


Peg holds on to Ethel, pleading, 
threatening. The two girls circle around 
and around in the dark living room, 
Ethel struggling to get away, Peg cling- 
ing to her for dear life. Not once does 
Ethel plead that she loves Brent. She 
excuses herself. 


PEG 
Ye’d take him from his wife an’ his 
baby? 


ETHEL 
ae hates them and I hate this, and 
m going— 


Not till Peg reveals the fact that 
every time Brent saw her alone he tried 
to make love to her does Ethel realize 
what a thing she is doing. She falls 
into a chair and completely breaks 
down, sobbing broken heartedly. Peg 
comforts her. 


PEG 

Ethel acushla, don’t do that, darlin’, 
don’t. Kape yer life an’ yer heart clean 
till the one man in all the world comes 
to ye with his heart clean too, an’ then" 
ye'll know what true happiness means. 

(Erne buries her face in her hands to 
deaden the sobs. PEG kneels beside her 
comforting her.) . 


Sure then, cry, dear. May the salt of 








your tears wash away all the sins of 
this night. May they fall like holy 
wather on your 


Still comforting her, crooning over 
her with all the sentiment and intensity 
of her Celtic temperament, Peg takes 
Ethel by the arm, and together they 
begin to creep back up the stairs; but 
at the landing, in her care of Ethel, Peg 
overlooks the presence of a large brass 
jardiniére, which she bumps into and 
sends rolling down the stairs into the 
living room, following it herself. Ethel 
rushes down after her, and together 
they cower, motionless, in the darkness. 

The sounds of the awakening house 
come to them, and Peg seats Ethel in a 
chair and begins to talk to her: 


PEG 
They mustn’t know you were going 
out of the house. Don’t you say a word. 
I’ll do the talking, though what I’m 
going to say I haven’t an idea. Give me 
your hat and coat—now the bag. 


The situation is explained very in- 
geniously by Peg to Mrs. Chichester, 
who, accompanied by Alaric and the 
butler, arrives in her dressing gown 
with her severity quite unruffled and 
‘notes the bag at once. 


Mrs. CHICHESTER 
Her jewel bag! 
(Takes it from Peg.) 
Where did you get this? 


PEG 
I took it. 
Mrs. CHICHESTER 
(Opens bag.) 
Took it? Why! Her jewels! Ethel’s 
jewels! 
PEG 
Yes, I took them too. 
Mrs. CHICHESTER 
You were stealing them? 
: PEG 
No—I was—I was— 
Mrs. CHICHESTER 
Why did you take them? 
PEG 
I just wanted to wear them, 
Mrs. CHICHESTER 
Wear them? 







PEG oe 
Yes, wear them—(jumping at ex- 
planation)—at the dance. _ 
Mrs, CHICHESTER 
What dance? 
PEG 


Over there—to-night. I went. That’s 
where I went—and I came back and I ~ 
made a noise and Ethel heard me and 
she just threw some clothes on and came 
in here and we were both going to bed 
when [ fell down the stairs and some- 
thing made an awful noise and—that’s: 















After the explanation, which Ethel’s 
silence makes convincing, Jerry enters 
and it is made clear to Peg that he is 
Sir Gerald Adair, a nobleman — where- 
upon ensues a remark which a New York 
Irish girl would not be likely to make, 
and which is apt to puzzle American 
audiences: 















PEG 
Sir Gerald Adair! So ye have a title, 
have ye? 






JERRY 
Yes, Peg. 
Mrs. CHICHESTER 
(To PEs.) 





Do you realize what you have done? 
(referring to Prc’s stealing out to the 
dance with Str GERALD.) 

PEG 

I’m just beginning to. 


After this, Ethel faints, and Peg 
rushes to her. Mrs. Chichester starts 
for her daughter’s side, forgetting for a 
moment her dignity in a spark of reg- 
ular human concern for the condition 
of her offspring. In a blaze of wrath 
winding up with a whacking Irish bull 
worthy of the politest sort of vaudeville, 
Peg waves her back: 





















PEG 

Go away from here! What do you 
know about her? You don’t know any- 
thing about children—you don’t know 
how to raise ’em. You don’t know one 
thought in your daughter’s mind—you — 
don’t know anything about her. You 
don’t know who she sees or who she 
goes with—I want to tell you that m 




















- father knows more about motherhood 


than any man in the world! 


Before this stunning rebuke, Mrs. 
- Chichester recoils as the curtain 
~ descends, because slie, as well as the 
s audience, has learned from the lips of 
Peg that while her father might have 
_ been a rapscallion featherbrain of an 
Irishman who went about the country 
making speeches for Ireland from a 
covered wagon, he was the dearest man 
“in all the world. Indeed, if the true love 
of Peg for her father, with all his ne’er- 
do-wellness, had been left out of her 
character, there would not have been 
much left of her but a witty little 
hoyden with a fascinating smile and a 
pair of come-hither eyes. 

The third act is, as all good third 

acts should be, a graceful and satisfac- 
- tory wind-up, in which Sir Gerald turns 
out to be Peg’s guardian, and insists 


i clear to Peg, who 
forgives the Chichesters. At the same 
time the Chichesters learn that Gifford’s 
Bank has not failed after all, for Sir 
Gerald appears to be also a director in: 
that institution, and breaks the glad ~ 
tidings to the Chichester family, discon- 
solate over Peg’s determination, after 
the disastrous ending of the dance 
episode, to return to her father in New 
York—and over the consequent loss of 
the thousand pounds a year for educat- 
ing her. 

Whereupon Peg comes to Sir Gerald’s 
arms, and the play concludes: 


JERRY 
What will your mad say? 


Sure, “‘There’s nothin’ half so sweet 
in life as love’s young dream. ” 

(Rests her head on Jerry’s shoulder. 
Curtain) 


= @ 


AMATEURS IN BUTTONS 


ROWLAND BUCKSTONE, it is related, had a “dresser” named Parsons, 
_ who was blindly devoted to his master and, ‘indeed, to the acting profession in 
general. Some friends of Mr. Buckstone were giving an amateur performance for 
the benefit of the projected Guild of Literature and Art, and the actor sent Parsons 
- to help them out witk their costumes. Next day Mr. Buckstone inquired how the 


succeeded. 
“Well, Parsons,” said he, “how did the amateurs get on?” 
“Never did see ‘such a set of muffs in my life,” replied the dresser. 
“Why, what do you mean!” protested Mr. Buckstone. “Don’t you know who 
- those gentlemen were?—some of the most eminent authors and artists and scientists 


in the world!” 


“T don’t care for that,” persisted Parsons. ‘They was all reg’lar muffs.” 


“But my dear man, how so?” 


“Ow so, sir! Wy, they couldn’t button nothink?” 











